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PREFACE 

IN writing this book I had two main objects. The first was to examine 
the not inconsiderable part which present-day Spain is already playing in 
world affairs. The second was to enquire whether Spanish participation 
in global politics is likely to increase as time goes on. 

It seemed worth while to attempt some estimate of the true significance 
of the contemporary Spanish State. During recent years some few authori- 
tative surveys of the subject have been published in both Britain and 
America. Yet still only a minority of English-speaking people appear to 
have any coherent idea of it. 

Such uncertainty is not surprising. Declarations from all points of the 
geographical and political compasses have confused the practical issue 
with theories. The Left has thundered fascism !', the Centre 'Bigotry !* 
and the Right 'Ramshackle !", not to mention innumerable intermediate 
opinions, few of which dealt with fact to the exclusion of fiction. So 
much for the foreign standpoints. 

Spaniards themselves have done their best to explain to the outside 
world what they are about. But for reasons connected with Spanish 
character and history these apologiae have not always been well under- 
stood by peoples whose own national characters and histories have been 
very different. 

In any case, whatever the cause, the fact is that, in the welter of propa- 
ganda from both sides, Spain even now remains something of an enigma 
to that western world, in both hemispheres, of which she forms, after 
all, an integral part. Such is the pretext for a fresh analysis and judgment, 
based, I hope, upon no brief but that of common humanity and common 
sense, to-day. 

All reasonable care has been taken to ensure the accuracy of the statistics 
and other information given. It is, however, possible that in some cases 
changes have taken place since this book was finished. 

J.C. 

London, February 1952. 
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SPAIN IN THE MODERN WORLD 



I. THE LAND 



i. The Peninsula 

A CIRCLE can be drawn on the map of the world with its centre at 
Madrid and its circumference crossing the Pyrenees, the Balearic 
Isles and the coast of Spanish Morocco. It will then be seen that the 
resultant figure resembles a sun, whose rays will reach France and Ger- 
many in one direction, Italy and Greece in another, North and West 
Africa, North, Central and South America and the island of Britain in 
others. 

Madrid, therefore, rather than any other city, can be regarded as the 
geographical hub of western civilization. Neither Paris nor Rome is near 
enough to America to justify the description. London is too far north, 
Lisbon and a fortiori the cities of America too far west. The situation of 
the Spanish capital, however, is ideal for a metropolis which could theo- 
retically rule from Valparaiso to Berlin, from Athens to San Francisco. 

The chances and changes of history have decreed that only once, for 
about a hundred years, roughly from A.D. 1500 to 1600, could Spain 
achieve anything like the position which geography seemed to offer her. 
Before that time and since, Spanish influence on the world had probably 
less effect than that of any other large European country. Nevertheless, 
Spanish thought and energy have penetrated occidental culture far more 
deeply than is often realized. The question whether the future course of 
history will allow that infiltration to return is a profoundly interesting 
one, but too speculative to be embarked on here, where purely geo- 
graphical considerations are the subject. 

The circle referred to above has always formed and will continue to 
form a political unit of high strategic importance. 

Some philologists have believed that the very name of the central coun- 
try is derived from a Celtic root SPAN, meaning an entry or key. The 
evidence for this theory is not overwhelming. But that Spain is a key- 
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point no one who notes its divisions from and connections with the rest 
of the world can doubt. 

The Iberian peninsula, as the noun implies, is almost completely sur- 
rounded by seas; 2,317 miles of coast, 605 of them on the Atlantic, are 
controlled from Madrid. If that control, in. the event of a war between 
the Atlantic Powers and a combination of north-east Europe, were exer- 
cised against the former, or even if it were exercised by a neutral Spain, 
benevolent or otherwise, the strategy of the West would be seriously 
prejudiced. A relatively narrow neck of land connects the peninsula with 
France and divides it from that country by a formidable natural barrier 
of mountains, die Pyrenees. This chain of rocky towers extends for about 
two hundred and forty miles, from the Bay of Biscay to the Mediter- 
ranean, rendering the country to the south more like an island than a 
peninsula. Passes are few. They rise higher than those of the Swiss Alps. 
For many centuries communications were extraordinarily difficult except 
at the two extremities of the range. 

Here, on the east, Hannibal crossed to Italy. On the west, from the 
other side of the frontier, the tumultuous hordes of the Visigoths, the 
chivalry of Charlemagne and the compact regiments of Napoleon moved 
into and cut of Spain. But many foreign invaders and many Spanish 
expeditions against the continent preferred the hazards of a sea route. 

Modern engineering and the aeroplane have largely discounted the for- 
bidding character of this northern frontier, the only land entrance to and 
exit from the peninsula. But it remains, in spite of three railways and a 
number of new roads, definitely obstructive, as both Spanish refugees in 
1939 and German strategists a year or so later found it. To the latter it 
seemed Europe's most effective natural tank-trap. When Louis XIV, after 
placing his grandson on the throne of Spain, declared that the Pyrenees 
no longer existed, he was employing a metaphorical flourish of rhetoric 
which was not even true in the sense he meant. 

The peninsula is otherwise divided from the rest of the world by the 
Atlantic Ocean and the Mediterranean Sea. The former was for long more 
prohibitive than the Pyrenees. The Mediterranean never presented a 
serious obstacle, even for Phoenician or Greek traders, Roman colonists 
or African pirates. The Middle Sea protects Spain no better than it docs 
Italy, North Africa or Greece. But on the west, so long as Portugal 
remains friendly, Spain has nothing to fear except from such a major 
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combined operation as was directed against north-west Africa in 1942. 

It is when the peninsula is regarded, not as the object of attack, but as 
a base of war, that its strategic value is seen to be outstanding. A northern 
or eastern European Power, holding Spain, holds Europe and the Mediter- 
ranean. The British, for the last two centuries, have been content with 
Gibraltar. But the ambitions of both Napoleon and Hitler moved strenu- 
ously in this direction. Moscow to-day is certainly not unaware of it. The 
modern Spaniard himself knows perfectly well that, even more now than 
in the sixteenth century, his country is the potential centre of continental 
dominion. 

Air lines from America and Europe run south and west. They require 
air bases before they cross oceans and deserts. The Atlantic is a more prac- 
ticable air route than the wider Pacific. The plain of Madrid, with its 
clear atmosphere and equable temperature, can be reached by supply 
planes flying overseas in less than an hour from any Spanish coast. The 
airport of Barcelona is ideally placed for flights to Asia, die Near East and 
India. Spain has a chain of such airports in the islands and North Africa, 
all meteorologically well adapted for their purpose. Both as terminus and 
springboard she forms an excellent place d'armes for a modern State at 
war. 

The country Lies at the crossroads, whether they proceed by land, sea 
or air, of three continents, Europe, Africa and America. In this sense it is 
the western analogue of Turkey, which stands in a similar position be- 
tween Europe, Africa and Asia and for that reason has also often entered 
into the wilder dreams of European imperialism. 

The routes through Spain lead direct from Madrid to New York, Van- 
couver and the Panama Canal: from Paris to Buenos Aires and Cape 
Town: from Cape Town, unless the journey is wholly by sea, to New 
York: from Sydney through Ceylon and Port Said to New York: from 
Leningrad to Buenos Aires and from London to Pernambuco, the most 
easterly point of Brazil. A majority of the sea routes of the world, west 
from India and the Pacific, east from America, sight Spain from the Straits 
of Gibraltar. 

The fact that the latter place is in British hands has been a major factor 
in the decline of Spanish power since the eighteenth century. The Rock 
is called by all Spanish patriots not so much a thorn in the flesh as an 
arrow in the heart of their country. There is no need to stress, to English 
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readers, its strategic value. But it does not form part of political Spain 
to-day. Any Spain of to-morrow that might possess it, whether by the 
agency of Britain herself or by that of a Power hostile to Britain, would 
be enormously strengthened. 

The tactical advantages and disadvantages of existing Spain as a military 
base occupied by agreement with an ally engaged in war against a Euro- 
pean Power depend upon the physiographical character of the country, 
the size and distribution of its population and its economic development, 
including the state of its ports and internal communications. These terms 
of the problem will be noted in ensuing sections. On the whole, if native 
support were wholehearted, the tactician would find himself in a strong 
position. 

The first advantage would be that, facing north or east, as would be 
necessary in the case of a European enemy, he would not normally have 
to deal with attack from the rear, which would be the classical point of 
pressure for the opposing tactician. Secondly, Spain, though very moun- 
tainous in parts, disposes of large areas of dry, flat and rocky land in the 
centre and east, suitable for airfields- on which the occupying tactician's 
reconnaissance and raiding forces could be based. The broken nature of 
so large a part of the country, on the other hand, as in Switzerland, 
though it hinders internal mobility, makes for effective protection of con- 
centrations. Finally, the geographical situation of the base, owing to its 
wide frontal circumference, would render it easy to distract or dislocate 
offensive hostile action and would facilitate envelopment. 

Disadvantages are fewer. They arise chiefly from lack of mobility and 
technical resources within the base. The former drawback, however, can 
be circumvented to a considerable extent by artificial works of improve- 
ment. 

The operational value of Spain, if it had to be occupied against the will 
of its inhabitants, which would always be the case unless there were great 
popular enthusiasm for the war, would be more seriously diminished, it 
is fairly safe to say, than if any other country were in question. The 
xenophobia of the Spaniard, though invariably disguised by his impec- 
cable courtesy to strangers, exceeds anything else of the kind in Europe. 
The reason lies deep in the history of the race. 

In addition to this factor the wildness, desolation and chaotic relief of 
so much of the land, coupled with the independence of character, the 
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stubbornness, the high spirit and the passionate devotion of its inhabitants, 
have made the Spaniard the finest guerrilla fighter in the world. The 
Spanish name of this kind of 'little war' and the testimony of many 
Frenchmen, both in 1808-13, when they were the victims of the guer- 
rilleros, and in 1940-44, when the guerrilla was fought on their own side 
by Spanish refugees, could be invoked to prove this point, if proof were 
needed. It is a point which any forcibly occupying Power would dis- 
regard at its peril. 

Owing to the disproportion between the size and the military resources 
of Spain it is as vulnerable as many smaller countries, if standing alone. 
Yet it is indestructible, so long as a few thousand Spaniards survive in it, 
for they would every one of them be born guerrilleros. Spain could never, 
as a whole, be made a vassal State, let alone conquered in the military 
sense, even by the strongest and friendliest foreign nation. On the other 
hand, it could not at present, if isolated, defend its sovereignty perman- 
ently against any leading world Power. 

The case would be altered if the Spanish State were supported from 
abroad. The accretion of numbers, wealth and technical equipment, in 
none of which is Spain well enough provided to hold her own without 
assistance, would make all the difference. A formal occupation would no 
more be necessary, unless the emergency were catastrophic, than the 
formal occupation of Britain by the United States was necessary between 
1942 and 1944. 

A formal alliance, however, as contrasted with the kind of help given 
from abroad to both sides in the Spanish civil war of 1936-39, would be 
essential. It is probable, for instance, that (though the matter is still dis- 
puted) the result of that war would have been the same if there had been 
no Italians, Germans, Russians, Frenchmen or International Brigades en- 
gaged. But it is certain that if any one first-rate European Power at that 
date had formally allied itself with one side or the other and no other 
first-rate Power had entered the conflict to oppose it, the side so favoured 
would have been victorious. 

Effective foreign support to a Spanish base of military operations against 
a European Power would require primarily the establishment of safe and 
quick routes of supply, whether of personnel, equipment or economic 
needs. Of these three categories the first would normally have priority. 
Experience in recent warfare has shown that it is not much use despatching 
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to an ally the last word in powerful and up-to-date weapons unless the 
men on the spot understand how to use them. The Russians in I94 2 ~43 
immobilized nearly as much of the British and American equipment sent 
them as did the Germans and the Arctic Ocean. Again, the Russian and 
German technicians who arrived in Spain in 1936 were extremely valuable 
to the respective sides on which they fought, long before they could dis- 
pose of such equipment as they would have found in their own countries. 

As already pointed out, the air and sea routes to Spain, as well as to 
north-west Africa, so closely integrated with the European mainland at 
the Straits of Gibraltar, are more numerous and practicable, from a mili- 
tary standpoint, than the land routes. The latter would only assume more 
importance if France were friendly and intact. But even then the shortness 
and mountainous character of the Spanish land frontier and the difference 
in railway gauging on either side of it would still restrict freedom of 
supply by ground channels in this direction. 

There would, accordingly, be relatively little hostile opposition to the 
movement, by sea and air, of personnel and equipment into Spain on the 
scale, eventually, of the Anglo-American invasion of French North- West 
Africa in 1942. In such a case the numerous ports of the long Spanish 
coastline, as well as those of Morocco and of the Balearic and Canary 
Islands, would be of great assistance. Ferrol, Vigo, Cadiz, Cartagena and 
Las Palmas in Grand Canary are the best equipped. These ports would 
also play a useful part, strategically, in defending the seas against hostile 
submarines. 

In this connection the political position of Portugal would of course 
make a considerable difference to the ease and speed of operations. For 
this reason a formal alliance with that country, concluded at the same 
time as the alliance with Spain, would be an important objective. The 
present relations between Spain and Portugal, as well as those of both 
countries with such nations as might desire alliance with them in the 
event of a third European war, would require a good deal of readjustment 
if it were ever judged imperative to occupy -the peninsula as an opera- 
tional base. 

A secondary but substantial consideration would arise in the planning 
of effective foreign support to Spain, whether in the case of a direct attack 
upon that country or as a strategic requirement in. a war otherwise initi- 
ated. The psychological factor is always a difficulty in international mili- 
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tary combinations even when there is no great difference of language. 
The difficulty is intensified when national characters diverge fundament- 
ally. Operations carried out in close association with Spain by any other 
European nation would demand a high degree of patience on both sides. 

Similar discretion has recently been needed in the working of central 
or western Europeans side by side with Slavs. On the latter occasions the 
fusion of Asiatic psychology with European, in the Spanish case the 
African elements underlying the European surface, render mutual under- 
standing in certain directions even harder than when Englishmen are 
collaborating with actual Arabs or North Americans with Chinese, if 
only because in Spain the similarities of the European surfaces render 
friction relatively unexpected. 

The point needs emphasis because it has so often been fatally ignored 
in past emergencies. The argument that all the setbacks suffered by the 
course of civilization, from the beginning of recorded time, have been 
due to lack of imagination has real force, even if it may not be universally 
valid. 

Further obstacles to practical collaboration with Spain inside the coun- 
try would be, at present, in the first place the defects of the internal trans- 
portation system, both roads and railways being entirely inadequate for 
large movements of troops; their improvement to the standard required 
would take at least three years; secondly, the lack of airstrips, since only 
those at Madrid, Seville and Barcelona are capable of dealing with heavy 
bombers ; further such airfields could, however, be relatively quickly laid 
out on the hard, dry terrain of the central and eastern plains; thirdly, die 
industrial plant, the port installations and the machinery for food pro- 
duction in Spain could not to-day stand the strain of modern large-scale 
military needs; if work could be put in hand on them forthwith they 
might be ready for such use by 1955. 

The Spanish-speaking four-fifths of the Iberian peninsula is the third 
largest country in Europe. It occupies about one-twentieth of the area 
of the continent. But the gigantic bastion of the Pyrenees stands between 
Europe and Spain. 

Accordingly, the land traveller into the country, unless he comes from 
Portugal, has the impression that he is entering not only another world 
but a fortress. Nor does access by sea do much to modify this feeling. 
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The beaches all round Spain, with only one notable exception, are backed 
by highlands, so that the whole nation is more or less walled in, geo- 
graphically, against attack. The exception is the Guadalquivir valley, 
which General Franco, whose military speciality was always an eye for 
terrain, used for his invasion in July 1936. The peninsula is thus prone by 
nature to isolation and neutrality. 

The interior, excluding the steppes of Murcia and La Mancha in the 
east, where Don Quixote used to take his long rides, is also much broken 
by mountainous relief, until one reaches the Castilian tableland, a sort 
of central citadel where the capital itself is to be found. The Pyrenees, 
indeed, might almost be said to run from top to bottom of the country 
in a series of stages, including the knot behind Valencia, till they culminate 
in the Sierra Nevada above Granada. Only Switzerland has a more intri- 
cate and lofty mountain system than Spain. 

The Duke of Wellington, during his Peninsular campaign, is said to 
have remarked, after a glance at Spanish history, that it was no wonder 
all wars in Spain lasted such a long time. The generals had to fight geog- 
raphy, particularly orography, as well as the enemy. 'Small armies', he 
is understood to have added, no doubt feelingly, *are no good in this 
country. And the big ones die of hunger/ 

The agronomic character of the land is generally pastoral and mineral 
in the north, for instance in the regions of Galicia and Asturias. Fruit and 
the vine are mainly grown in the east, wheat in the centre and olives, 
except for the Zaragoza fields, in the more fertile south, where mountain 
streams and water-points abound, despite the intense heat. Forest trees, 
as in Scotland, are chiefly conspicuous by their absence. 

Pliny calls Spain the 'opulent province'. But long before his time, says 
the legend, there were so many trees in the country that the innumerable 
birds which roosted in them devoured every inch of the crops before the 
farmers could get in their harvest. The only remedy was to cut the forests 
down. So now there are no trees worth talking about, says Sancho Panza, 
in Spain. The elms which Wellington, who had this fault, also, to find 
with Spanish physiography, planted round the Alhambra still look im- 
ported. 

There is, however, documentary evidence from the early medieval 
period, supported to some extent by traces visible to-day, of dense forest 
having covered those areas of the land now denuded of woods. It seems 
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from these documents that the population, when the more remunerative 
occupation of stock-breeding began to be substituted for horticulture, 
agriculture and silviculture, burned down much of the forest land in order 
to obtain more pasture. The result was, in many parts of the country, an 
extraordinary desolation. 

The lack of large masses of timber in fact often makes the landscape in 
general take a large scale, with clear definitions and no surprises, con- 
trasting strikingly with that of northern Europe. 

There are exceptions, of course. Galicia, for instance, in some districts 
resembles Norway. Santander and Asturias sometimes look like Switzer- 
land; Navarra like the Black Forest. But the topographical rule is as stated. 

Accordingly, the Spaniard, like the Scot, is nothing if not a realist. 
He has no time for cloudy dreaming like the Englishman, the German or 
the Slav. His cathedrals and his literature prove that he loves the precise 
detail, the material exuberance, the pompous, extravagant rhetoric typi- 
fied for him in his natural environment of sunlit rocks, soaring crags and 
wild, dark torrents. 

Those same rocks, all over Spain, are never very far down. They take 
exclusive possession often per cent of the country's area. The soil, over 
two-thirds of the land, is hard, dry, shallow and poor. In the barren parts 
of Estremadura and Murcia it is mere desert. 

An owner of large estates in AnJalusia was once describing to me the 
artistic treasures of the peninsula. 'What, in your opinion,' I asked him, 
'is the most precious thing in Spain?' He immediately looked extremely 
serious, giving me a long, inscrutable stare out of his black eyes. 'Rain*, 
he answered at last in a deep bass, closing his lips directly afterwards with 
such an air of finality that I did not pursue the subject. 

Rain, in fact, is only tolerably beneficent in the temperate climate of 
the furthest northern and western zones, isolated by the Cantabrian moun- 
tains. These very mountains, however, render agriculture difficult. Con- 
sequently, only about 10 per cent of the national area is really fertile; 
45 per cent of it may be said to be moderately productive; 35 per cent 
even less so and the remaining 10 per cent a wilderness. Spaniards, there- 
fore, have to fight harder against nature than other Europeans. The struggle 
elevates their moral stamina but depresses their economic standing. 

Castile in particular, the centre of the country not only geographically 
but also politically and psychologically, has a climate which has been 
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described as 'nine months of winter and three of hell'. In support of this 
exaggeration experience recalls an August temperature of 105 in Madrid 
and a January excursion for winter sports in the neighbourhood. Moun- 
tains, seasonally snow-capped, cross this mainly agrarian and commercial 
district from east to west, leaving to the north the high 'table* of Old 
Castile and to the south the lower one of New Castile, the latter merging 
into the plains of Estremadura. 

Miguel de Unamuno, the greatest Spanish mind between 1898 and 
1936, once wrote that the rivers of Spain resemble the five fingers of an 
open hand. This is a poetic rather than a geographical expression. But it 
remains true that if the base of your right thumb rests on Bilbao it will 
be easy to find the Ebro under that thumb on the map. With a little 
tactful adjustment the Guadalquivir, the Guadiana, the Tagus and the 
Duero may be discovered under the first, second, third and little finger 
in that order. 

As channels of navigation these irregularly rising and falling streams 
are nearly negligible. But the Ebro, which traverses the north-east of 
Spain almost from end to end, and the Guadalquivir, watering the pro- 
vinces of Cordova and Seville, are sometimes manageable for short dis- 
tances. They are both valuable as sources of electrical power, however. 
So are the many waterfalls of the Duero in Zamora, Old Castile and Le6n. 
But all these rivers, especially the Tagus, fall very low in the summer. 

The most chaotically varied of the regions of Spain are the densely 
populated and industrially busy coastal districts. Yet, apart from Cadiz 
on the Atlantic and Cartagena on the Mediterranean, first-rate harbours 
are few, except for small craft. The best are Pontevedra, Vigo, Coruna 
and Ferrol, all in Galicia. The Mediterranean coastline is 1,712 miles long, 
the Atlantic 605. The entire shore is in general steep and rocky, forming 
those 'storied walls* so frequently invoked by Spanish patriots and, as 
already suggested, giving the whole country that aspect of a medieval 
fort which has so many psychological as well as physiographical impli- 
cations. 

The population of continental Spain, mostly dispersed in small villages, 
was estimated in 1948 to be 27,761,528, giving an average of 55 inhabi- 
tants to the square kilometre. To-day there are probably 28,000,000 
people in Spain. Density is highest in the provinces of Barcelona, Madrid, 
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Valencia and Seville, in that order. The first two cities mentioned have 
well over a million residents each, the figures for 1950 being in Madrid 
1,440,041 and in Barcelona 1,268,973. Malaga and Murcia in the south, 
Zaragoza and Bilbao in the north, are all large and important towns with 
over 200,000 inhabitants apiece. 

The more prosperous parts of Spain, with a consequently substantial 
proportion of persons to the square kilometre, lie in the industrial north, 
i.e. the Cantabrian region, and in the well-irrigated south-east, often 
called the Levantine region, consisting of Valencia, Murcia and Almeria. 
In the dry regions occupying 80 per cent of the country the population 
tends to concentrate towards the large centres of development, whose 
towns retain, nevertheless, a predominantly rural character. 

All round the spacious white city of Valencia, for instance, with its 
multitude of Mooris'h domes and towers and its wide gardens, stretches 
an alluvial plain, the Htterta or Orchard, covered with extensive groves 
of oranges, lemons and mulberries. Smaller centres are even more like 
market towns, though sometimes, like Valencia, they are cathedral cities 
as well. 

In the north there are fewer thinly populated areas. The two million 
people of Galicia, for example, are dispersed fairly evenly over the whole 
region. 

There are exactly fifty provinces in Spain, with inhabitants ranging in 
numbers from the 2,202,730 of the province of Barcelona to the 112,000 
of that of Alava. It is necessary to distinguish these provinces from the 
thirteen regions, such as Andalusia, Castile and Catalonia, which may 
cover, as in the case of Andalusia, eight provinces, or, as in the case of 
Asturias, may agree in area with one, the province of Oviedo. In only 
a single instance, that of Navarra, do region and province coincide in 
name as well as in area. 

For example, the region of Le6n contains the provinces of Salamanca, 
Zarnora and Le6n. The region of Estremadura contains the provinces of 
Badajoz and Caceres. The Basque provinces are Vizcaya, Guipuzcoa and 
Alava. In order to get a clear idea of the very great differences in popula- 
tion, psychology, geographical character and economic development 
which subsist between the various parts of Spain it is usually more con- 
venient to think of the main Spanish divisions as regions, like Old Castile 
or Aragon, rather than as provinces or cities, like Burgos or Zaragoza. 
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The further important subdivisions of the country are the 9,255 munici- 
palities, whose residents usually number from about 500 to 2,000 each. 
Only two have populations of over 500,000; 733 have over 2,000 inhabi- 
tants. Only about a third of the whole number have a railway station. 

The municipalities are important because they enjoy, by tradition from 
Roman times, a large measure of self-government and a great variety of 
local customs and institutions, so that civic pride is always intense. Each 
municipality has its special character, different from all the rest. Only 
Madrid, like Washington, seems amorphous. No better illustration than 
Spanish municipal life could be found of the remarkable individuality 
and independence of the people and the bewildering diversity of the 
natural features of the land. 

The municipal units have therefore inspired Spanish novelists and 
dramatists to a degree unrivalled elsewhere. From the sixteenth century 
onward the mayor and the miller, the policeman and the innkeeper, have 
figured in vigorous characterization, comic or tragic. One of the greatest 
of Spanish tragedies is Calderon's The Mayor of Zalamea. Manuel de 
Falla's celebrated ballet, The Three-Cornered Hat is set beside a village 
mill. 

It is, accordingly, still true of Spain, as it used to be true of England, 
that its people can be most profitably studied in the open country. 

Much more than half of the population, in fact, are engaged in agricul- 
ture. Only about a quarter are industrially employed, the rest being trans- 
port and office workers, or professional men. 

There has been an increase, since the end of the civil war in 1939, of 
some three millions in the numbers of continental Spaniards. The birth- 
rate, the highest in Europe to-day, is still rising. The death-rate has been 
falling steadily for about ten years. In. view of the incessant reports of 
'starvation' in Spain this well-authenticated fact is worth bearing in mind. 
Spanish families are larger even than Italian. But the country, if properly 
exploited by intensive irrigation and industrialization, could easily support 
fifty million inhabitants or possibly twice its present population. 

The Government, well aware of this position, strenuously directs its 
internal policy towards economic self-sufficiency. But the difficulties 
arising from climate, world politics and the psychological factor arc for- 
midable. 
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The Spanish terrain is more unfavourable for the laying of land com- 
munications than any other in Europe. Extremities of climate and of 
mountainous relief, so often placed across the direct route between large 
centres of population, e.g. between Zaragoza and Burgos, and almost 
invariably blocking the landward approaches to the seaports, e.g. to 
Valencia from Madrid, combine, so far as nature can do it, to keep the 
various regions of the country mutually isolated. 

Despite the long distances and steep gradients, it has, on the whole, been 
easier to make roads than railways. The former had in 1932 a total length 
of about 150,000 km., including some 45,000 km. of main roads, 8,000 
km. of which belonged to the special surface roads radiating in six differ- 
ent directions from Madrid. To-day, though most of the extensive civil 
war damage has been made good, the roads suitable for motor transport 
amount to only about 70,000 km., of which 22,000 are macadamized. 

The secondary roads, especially in the rural districts, are much inferior 
to the arterial types. Very few low-powered vehicles are therefore used 
in Spain, either for commercial or private purposes. 

The total length of all the roads in Spain amounts now to about 
1 3 0,000 km. Even so, it greatly exceeds the total length of the railway 
system, some 18,000 km. 

The main, special surface arteries, or circuit roads as they are called, 
run from Madrid to the coast like spokes from the hub of a wheel. The 
reason for this radial character is the long seaboard periphery, which 
makes it necessary to co-ordinate land transport with coastal navigation. 
These roads are as good as any in Europe. They date from the early 
'twenties of the present century, when the first dictator, Primo de Rivera, 
inaugurated, like his contemporary model Mussolini, a great series of 
public works. General Franco, whose campaigns of 1936-39 in the coun- 
try were much hampered by the bad secondary roads, has been energetic- 
ally following the example of his predecessor. He is steadily improving 
the secondary roads. But they cannot yet be said to equal the average 
European standard maintained in auxiliary highways. 

The proportion which these tributary roads bear, in length, to the main 
arteries remains, too, insufficient for the needs of the population. There 
is more potential road traffic than existing facilities can carry. In France, 
a country of about the same size but with, of course, a much larger 
population (forty millions as compared with twenty-eight), State roads 
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total 80,000 km. in length and local roads 547,000 km. The corresponding 
figures for Spain are 22,000 km. and 108,000 km. 

Much, therefore, still remains to be done in the way of opening up 
the country by means of good motor roads which can serve as accessory 
to or even, in emergencies, as substitutes for the railways. Government 
policy, of course, recognizes that ease of distribution is a most important 
factor in production for self-sufficiency. Its road programme is well de- 
fined. But the obstacles already mentioned remain as obstinate as they are 
in other economic connections. 

The railway system, for reasons which will now be obvious, is even less 
adequate than the highway network. It is only about the sixth in Europe 
as regards development, averaging some 7 km. for every 10,000 inhabi- 
tants. There is little cohesion or interconnection in its design. Only some 
18,000 km. are to-day open for traffic. 

Of these the most important lines, like the roads, run radially from 
Madrid to the coasts. Locally, the Basque provinces, Catalonia and the 
Levant, are the best served. The worst provided are the provinces of 
Teruel, Zarnora, Albacete, Granada and Ciudad Real and the whole 
region of Estremadura. Only 1,541 km. are at present electrified, though 
it is planned to treble this figure. 

Line equipment is also less than satisfactory. There is much deteriora- 
tion, which cannot be made good under existing conditions. Double- 
tracking is exceptional. The State-owned wide gauge, originally, like the 
Russian, adopted for strategic reasons, is operated over most of the net- 
work (12,803 km.). There is no doubt that the universal adoption of the 
European gauge would benefit trade enormously. But the strategic objec- 
tion to such a step cannot be denied. 

Three unsolved problems are responsible, mainly, for the inadequacy 
of Spanish railways. In the first place there is now relatively little British 
coal available for fuel and local supplies of coal are mostly of the poor, 
soft quality. Secondly, rolling stock is antiquated and can neither be 
repaired nor replaced, to any reasonable extent, with the native materials 
at disposal. It would be necessary to import such goods, and this cannot 
be done on account of the compulsorily restricted quantities of foreign 
exchange which can be used for the purpose. The third trouble is the 
track deterioration, intractable for the same reason as the second. 

In these circumstances such electrification as is practicable can only par- 
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tially ease the situation. A new type of electrically driven train, very light 
and fast, has recently been invented in Spain. But the improvement of 
Spanish railways, as a whole, to West European standards must await a 
cure for the three principal 'headaches' mentioned. Meanwhile, trains are 
nearly always seriously overcrowded, slow and unpunctual. Road trans- 
port is preferred in Spain, if it can be obtained. 

For, though railway fares are lower than road fares, a great deal of time 
and many kilometres can usually be saved by going by road, since, owing 
to terrain difficulties, the train often goes a longer way round. 

Inland water transport in the country is insignificant on account of the 
intractable character of the rivers. A bare 500 km. of waterways exist as 
compared, for example, with 12,000 km. in France. 

In these circumstances every Spaniard is aware that air transport, 
evading as it does most of the problems of physiography, is the ideal 
solution for the riddle of internal communications in Spain. Long dis- 
tances, good weather, slow trains and the shortage of road vehicles would 
normally provide a perfect setting for the extensive development of civil 
aviation. But the aircraft themselves and materials to build them are in 
short supply for the usual reason of insufficient foreign currency and con- 
sequent restriction of the imports required. Only very few aeroplanes, 
accordingly, are or can be built in Spain at present. 

Civil aviation is under the control of the Air Ministry, which operates 
a number of inland and international services. The Iberia* line alone serves 
Tangier, Spanish Morocco, the Balearic and Canary Islands, Lisbon, Swit- 
zerland, Paris, London, Milan, Rome, Buenos Aires and Spanish West 
Africa. The services to destinations important from the economic or poli- 
tical point of view, like Britain, Switzerland and the Argentine, get 
priority over internal facilities. 

Government policy is to increase these facilities to the point at which 
carriage by air will be the main means of transport both of goods and 
passengers inside the country. 

At present Madrid is by far the best equipped and busiest airport. Next 
come Barcelona, Seville and Bilbao, in that order. Direct foreign services 
from the latter ports would be a great economic boon to Spain but will 
have to await drastic improvement in the general economic situation. 
Regular air communication overseas, apart from the Madrid lines and 
those of Barcelona to the Balearic Isles, is at present only maintained by 
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SevillewithTetuan and Tangier in Morocco, by Malaga with theMoroccan 
city of Melillaand by Valencia with the Balearic islands of Majorca and I viza. 

British, American, French, Swiss, Dutch, Portuguese, Argentinian and 
Brazilian lines use the Madrid airport. This already international centre 
would soon rise to a commanding position in the world of air transport if 
the supply of aircraft and other necessary materials could flow freely to it. 

The Spanish mercantile marine has never been so large and active as 
one might expect from a glance at the coastline. The difficult character 
of this seaboard, coupled with the generally broken nature of the hinter- 
land to the ports and the unsuitability of the rivers for navigation, has 
impeded development. Spanish merchant shipping, however, consisting 
of some 1,250 sea-going vessels, with a gross tonnage of about one mil- 
lion, suffices, now that the ports are being modernized, to carry practically 
all Spanish foreign trade, except that with Britain and the Scandinavian 
countries,, which is mostly transported in foreign bottoms. 

It is desired, nevertheless, to use coastwise shipping on a larger scale 
in order to relieve the pressure on roads and railways. For this purpose 
special efforts are being made to improve the merchant marine situation, 
generally regarded as being one of the most urgent of Spain's internal 
problems, since other forms of commercial communication within the 
country suffer from the disabilities already referred to. 

The twenty-six shipyards of Spain, accordingly, of which the chief are 
at Barcelona, Bilbao, Seville and Cadiz, are some of the busiest places in 
the country. The industry is generously subsidized by the State and the 
personnel carefully nursed. 

Telephonic and telegraphic communication in Spain is excellent. The 
system was taken over in 1924, by agreement with the enterprising dic- 
tator Primo de Rivera, by the International Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation of New York. Since 1946 telecommunications have been 
State-owned, though American capital and American influence are still 
operative in their management. 

Broadcasting equipment is largely antiquated or obsolescent, for the 
reasons already mentioned in this section as applying to other forms of 
communication, viz. short native supply and difficulties in the way of the 
necessary imports. 

Internal communications in Spain, in general, will remain less than 
adequate until this economic situation improves. 



2. The Balearic Isles 

THE Balearic archipelago, off the east coast of Spain, consists of four 
large islands, Majorca, Minorca, Iviza and Formentera, and seven 
islets. The population was estimated in 1947 to be 428,823. The capital, 
the seaport of Palma in Majorca, accounts for 136,002. The climate is the 
mildest in Spain. There are no extremes of temperature, either summer 
or winter. The air has the usual high humidity content of islands. 

In these conditions there are more Anglo-Saxon residents in the Balearic 
archipelago than anywhere else in Spain, except at the Rio Tinto copper 
mines in Huelva, whither, however, the British come to work. They 
come to the Balearic Isles to retire. The number of tea-rooms in Palma, 
therefore, is only slightly exceeded by that in Florence. 

Majorca has four main roads radiating from Palma to the towns of 
Alcudia, Manacor, Soller, and Andraitx. Catalan names are, naturally, 
prevalent in the islands. Rail communication exists between Palma and 
the first two places. The capital also enjoys regular sea and air communica- 
tion with Barcelona and Valencia. Palma would have a certain strategic 
importance as a naval base in the event of war in the Mediterranean. 

Minorca possesses what is often considered the finest harbour in the 
Mediterranean, Port Mahon, at the south-western extremity of the island. 
The name is not Irish, but Carthaginian, originally Mago. The British, 
however, have often been interested in Minorca's outstanding naval facili- 
ties. They actually held it for long periods during the wars of the eigh- 
teenth century. A single main road connects Port Mahon with the little 
town of Ciudadela in the north-west. 

Iviza also has a good harbour on the south-east coast. The port of that 
name is the only residential centre of any size. Its population is less than 
half that of Port Mahon. Internal communications are undeveloped. But 
the town has a regular air service to and from Valencia. 

From the strategic and tactical point of view the Balearic Isles, in their 
proximity to the Spanish mainland and their accessibility from France and 
Sardinia, may be compared with the Channel Islands, off the west coast 
of Normandy and easily reached from Devon. The harbours and airfields 
would be valuable to any Power engaged in fighting either for or against 
Spain. To .the latter, in war against a European Power, their occupation 
and fortification would be a primary objective, for their vulnerability 
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to both air and sea attack is relatively high. Control, therefore, of the 
western Mediterranean in these respects would be an important con- 
sideration for both sides. 

These islands, like the Canaries, are the seat of an independent Com- 
mand of the Army, separate from the military regions of continental 
Spain. The Balearic archipelago is administered by a military governor, 
who takes the ancient Spanish title of Captain-General. 



3. The Canaries 

OFF the north-west coast of Africa lie the Canary Islands, very moun- 
tainous and of volcanic origin. They are seven in number, the largest 
being Fuerteventura, Teneriffe, Grand Canary, Lanzarote and Palma. The 
total population is about 776,000. The islands form two Spanish provinces, 
the first being called Las Palmas and consisting of Grand Canary, Lan- 
zarote, Fuerteventura and six islets, while the second is named Santa Cruz 
de Tenerife and comprises the island of that name, Palma and the islets 
called Gomera and Hierro. 

The port of Las Palmas, on the north-east coast of Grand Canary, is 
the largest town, with a population estimated at 147,689 in 1947. It is an 
important refuelling station for oil- as well as coal-driven shipping. The 
oil refineries are being considerably enlarged at the present time. 

The climate is generally mild, dry and healthy. The people, since Span- 
ish sovereignty was established at the end of the fifteenth century, are now 
practically indistinguishable, except for a slightly darker complexion, from 
continental Spaniards. Spanish is the only language in use. The cultural 
standards of the provinces are as high as the average in the peninsula. For 
the Canaries, owing largely to the richness of the volcanic soil, are eco- 
nomically prosperous, living up to their antique name of the Fortunate 
Isles. 

Communications are not highly developed, owing to the mountainous 
character of the terrain. But there are roads adequate to such transport 
as is required. 

Regular air services are operated between Madrid and Las Palmas and 
between the latter city and Teneriffe. These places are also linked by air 
and sea with Cape Juby on the African mainland, in the Spanish colony 
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of Rio de Oro, constituting the north-western coastal district of the 
western Sahara. 

The strategic value of the islands mainly resides in Las Palmas, which 
is a principal port of call for Atlantic shipping. The harbour has been 
modernized ; 90 per cent of the vessels using it are foreign-owned.The 
provinces are geographically separated from Spain, not only by sea but 
also, territorially, by the well-organized French zone of Morocco, the 
scene of the Anglo-American landings in 1942. This area flanks practically 
the whole length of the sea route from the islands to Cadiz, Due north 
of the Canaries lies the Portuguese island of Madeira. To the north-west 
of the latter are situated the Azores, also Portuguese, where bases for the 
use of the Allies against Germany were established by treaty with Portugal 
in 1943. It is these islands, in fact, rather than the Canaries, which would 
be of high strategic importance in a conflict of any western coalition 
against north and east Europe. Las Palmas, however, should certainly be 
held, in such an eventuality, for the sake of its well-equipped harbour. 
It would also be possible to use the islands as bases for anti-submarine 
aircraft. 



4. Ceuta and Melilla 

'HE fortified port of Ceuta on the Mediterranean coast of the Spanish 
J[ zone of Morocco, opposite Gibraltar, has been a Spanish possession 
since the close of the sixteenth century, though it had a Spanish governor 
as early as the seventh. It forms, together with an area of the surrounding 
country making the total dimensions amount to about five square miles, 
part of the administrative province of Cadiz. 

The population is about 63,000. Road communication with Tangier to 
the west goes via Tetuan to the south, whence it proceeds north to the 
International zone. From Tetuan a main road runs east to Melilla via 
Tarquist and Villa Sanjurjo. From Tangier a third artery reaches Arzila 
and Larache, whence it continues into the French zone to the south. There 
is direct railway communication between Ceuta and Tetuan. 

Strategically, Ceuta is considered by some military experts, including 
Captain Liddell Hart, to be potentially more important than Gibraltar, 
fourteen miles away across the eastern end of the Straits. Ceuta has the 
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better anchorage and airfield and a more secure hinterland. For artillery 
fire from the Spanish coastal batteries could easily render Gibraltar un- 
usable as a naval base. 

Ceuta is, in addition to its purely strategic aspect, a garrison town, the 
seat of an Army Corps and of the headquarters of the European 'Legion' 
of Spain, a force resembling the French 'Foreign Legion'. 

Melilla, to the east of the Mediterranean coast of the Spanish zone, has 
a predominantly Spanish population of about 89,000. It is the other and 
busier city under direct Spanish control, which has been in evidence for 
more than a century earlier than that of Ceuta. The neighbouring 
rocky islands of Alhucemas, Velez and the Chafarinas are also Spanish 
possessions. These, with Ceuta and Melilla itself, are controlled by a 
governor-general who also holds the office of High Commissioner for 
the Protectorate. Administratively, the town is a municipality in its own 
right, separate from Ceuta, which, as already stated, is attached for 
administrative purposes to the province of Cadiz. 

As at Ceuta there is a substantial garrison, of about equal strength. The 
port is modern and capacious. A railway runs to the rich haematite, lead 
and zinc mines of the interior of the country. Air communication is 
regular between Melilla and Tetuan, the service continuing to Seville and 
Madrid. 

Melilla may therefore be regarded, from both the military and economic 
standpoints, as the most important town in the Spanish zone of Morocco. 
It has been a keypoint in all recent warfare in the Protectorate. In a larger 
theatre of conflict its significance would arise chiefly from its character 
as the main entrance to and exit from the country for Spaniards. Conse- 
quently, its control would be of great value to all operations in the western 
Mediterranean, particularly those depending substantially on the 
employment of African troops from the Spanish zone. The fact that its 
administration is exercised entirely by Spaniards, independently of the 
Protectorate at large, would, moreover, enhance its reliability as a strategic 
weapon in any campaign of a comprehensive kind, since such warfare 
always allows scope for the disaffection of relatively loosely held territories. 

The direct control administered by the metropolitan Government over 
Ceuta and Melilla extends, as already stated, to the neighbouring islands 
scattered along the coast, namely Velez, Alhucemas and the Chafarinas 
archipelago, which are also bases of considerable strategic value. 



5. Morocco 

THE Spanish zone of Morocco lies very close to Spain itself. It has 
been occupied by Spaniards for many centuries. Both the physical 
features of the country, including climate but excluding timber, which is 
far more plentiful in Morocco than in Spain, and the character of its 
native peoples resemble those of the European peninsula to a marked 
degree. For these reasons Spain and its Moroccan Protectorate comprise 
strategically an almost indivisible unit, as do, for instance, their neighbours 
Italy and Sicily. 

But in the former case the whole area stretching from the Pyrenees to 
the Atlas Mountains in the French zone, south of Spanish Morocco, can 
be regarded as a single border district, the rocky western frontier between 
Europe and Africa, 

Accordingly, most of the strategic considerations which apply to the 
Spanish mainland apply also to this African extension of it. The exceptions 
are those which depend upon the nearly insular aspect of metropolitan 
Spain, its much larger dimensions and its more advanced economic de- 
velopment. The land frontiers of both countries march wholly, except for 
the boundary between Spain and Portugal, with territory under French 
control. But in the case of Morocco the land frontier is much longer 
relatively to the area it encloses, and the international communications 
are on the whole rather easier. There are five good interzonal roads, 
including one from Tangier to Fez. 

The ports of Arzila and Larache on the western coast of the Protectorate 
perform the same strategic function as those of Corufia and Vigo in 
Galicia. They offer points of approach to both foreign support and foreign 
aggression. In the strategic control of the Straits by Morocco and southern 
Spain in combination, Ceuta is the minor twin of Gibraltar, Melilla of 
Malaga. 

Gibraltar, of course, is the deciding factor in the tactical use of the zone 
in warfare directed northwards. In hands friendly to Spain the Rock 
would greatly assist, in hostile hands it would seriously depreciate, if it 
did not nullify, the value of such operations from Spanish Morocco. 
British neutrality in July 1936 made General Franco's movement from 
Tetuan into southern Spain possible. British resistance would have denied 
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him any such foothold. British support would have given him victory 
by the autumn. 

The vulnerability of the zone to attack from the north and/or east 
would depend, firstly, upon the degree of control exercised by the defence 
in the western Mediterranean, and secondly, in large measure, upon the 
attitude of France. The French zone of Morocco, in a war undisturbed 
by French political dissensions, or attack elsewhere, could overwhelm the 
Spanish in a few days or defend it almost indefinitely. Pinned between 
Gibraltar to the north and Fez and Rabat to the south, the Spanish Pro- 
tectorate could be considered as invincible or helpless, according to whether 
Britain and France combined as friends or enemies. A more complex 
alignment, with these two countries in mutual opposition, would leave 
the matter open to mere chance. If they were neutral, Spanish Morocco 
could only maintain itself so long as European Spain did. 

The n,ooo square miles of the Spanish zone of Morocco are almost 
wholly covered by mountains: the Jebela massif m the west, the Rif in 
the centre and the Caret in the east. The country is much broken, also, 
by deep ravines which give it a positively chaotic aspect in some areas. 
The regions of the north coast slope sharply. Rivers are rapid. The western 
part of the zone is the more fertile and climatically temperate. The Rif 
and the eastern steppes are hotter, drier and almost entirely barren. 

Thus, only about a third of the zone is practicable for agriculture. Two- 
thirds of it are a land of trees. Stock-breeding, mining and fishing com- 
prise the main industries. 

There are bays at Tangier, at Ceuta and opposite Tetuan, which is, 
however, an inland town, the capital of the zone. Velez and Alhucemas, 
Melilla and the Chafarinas are also characterized by bays. 

The general type of the country is pastoral. But agriculture is being 
steadily developed, by irrigation where necessary, and silviculture is also 
on the increase. Oranges are grown at Tetuan and Larache. Iron in the 
form of haematite ores is the only important mineral. On the whole, the 
physical features of the Protectorate, except for the forests, resemble those 
of Andalusia to an extent which proves essential geological unity. The 
traveller passing from one to the other experiences little change so far as 
nature is concerned. Spaniards are doing their best, now that their colonial 
wars seem to be over, to turn the zone into a man-made, as well as 
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physiographical, extension of the European mainland. So far as general 
development is concerned, it already compares quite favourably, size for 
size, with French Morocco. 

Carthaginian trading settlements were established at an early period 
along the coast of what is now Spanish Morocco. But the country only 
became more or less civilized as part of the two Roman provinces of 
Mauretania, set up by the Emperor Claudius in A.D. 41. 

These provinces fell to the Vandals in the fifth century. The latter were 
in turn ousted by Arabs at the end of the seventh. A mixed expedition 
of Arabs and the Berber natives of the country conquered Spain some 
thirty years later. This conquest was to endure, with many vicissitudes, 
for nearly eight hundred years. 

Meanwhile, an equally unstable Moorish Empire had arisen in Africa 
under mainly Arab dominion. This organization was overthrown by 
Berber revolutionaries in the thirteenth century. At this time, also, the 
rule of the Moors in Spain began to suffer serious dislocation. 

By the late fifteenth century the peninsula had regained its independence. 
Spaniards now conquered Velez and Melilla on the other side of the 
Mediterranean. Tetuan, the future capital of the Spanish zone, was actually 
founded during this period by Moorish refugees from Spain. Ceuta was 
taken about a century later. But the interior remained under Arab control. 
For a long time it exhibited all the disorderly features typical of a loose 
Oriental suzerainty, concentrated in urban settlements and disturbed by 
religious feuds, over a native population of savage nomads. The Spaniards 
had far too much to do in the rest of the world at that period to pursue 
their African conquests. 

Morocco began to achieve more recognizable unity, together with 
some commercial importance to Europe, under the strong hand of Muley 
Ismail, called, with good reason, the 'Bloodthirsty'. He concluded a trade 
treaty with Louis XIV in 1682 and took Tangier from the English in the 
following year. This was the era, also, in which the notorious 'Barbary 
pirates' harried the French and Spanish coasts and even kidnapped people 
in Devon and Cornwall. 

European envoys were obliged to stand bareheaded in the African sun- 
light before the mounted sultans under their parasols. But the former 
considered the sacrifice worth while in view of the commercial bargains 
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obtained. France, Holland and England were the principal beneficiaries. 
For Spain, by this time, had entered upon her long decadence. 

The dream of a Spanish Morocco faded with the capture of Gibraltar 
by the British in 1704. So long as this outpost remained in foreign hands 
it was obvious to Spaniards that nothing like the French expansion in 
this part of the world would be feasible for them. 

By the middle of the eighteenth century French influence already dom- 
inated Morocco though the English warehouses and counting-offices in 
Gibraltar were nearer to the African coast than any other European 
organization. A treaty with the sultan in 1767 gave the French consuls 
precedence over those of all other nations in the country. 

France conquered Algeria in 1830, thus increasing her interests in the 
still independent territory to the west. British policy, until the Conference 
of Madrid in 1880, aimed generally at checking the spread not only of 
France but also of Spanish hegemony in Morocco. But as the nineteenth 
century drew to a close it became clear that Oriental rule in north-west 
Africa was doomed by its own inefficiency. In 1893-94 Spain sent a 
punitive expedition of 25,000 men into the Rif region, secured a 
heavy indemnity from the sultan and obtained certain brief frontier 
rectifications. 

But the war of 1898 between Spain and the United States prevented 
serious participation in the great European scramble for the whole African 
continent which had by then begun. 

In 1904, however, relations between France and Spain in Morocco 
were regulated. France recognized Spanish 'special rights' on the Mediter- 
ranean coast. This treaty originated the present separation of the two zones. 

That permanently indignant member of the European family, Germany, 
now woke up to the fact that France and Britain were stealing a march 
on her in this part of the world. In 1905 Wilhelm II descended upon 
Tangier in person. He insisted upon a European conference on Moroccan 
affairs. It was held at Algeciras, in the province of Cadiz, the following 
year, for Spain considered herself the most legitimately interested party. 
By this conference Morocco was internationalized in the economic sense. 
France's predominant position was recognized, even to the extent of her 
claim to share with Spain the policing of the Mediterranean and north 
Atlantic ports. A German firm obtained the concession for the building 
of the port of Tangier, whose diplomatic corps was charged with the 
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establishment of the administrative and financial reforms stipulated by 
the conference. 

In 1909 the Rif tribesmen attacked the workmen building the Spanish 
railway from Melilla to the iron mines in the hills of the interior. A mili- 
tary force was sent to exact retribution. But resistance stiffened in the 
mountains. Reinforcements had to be called for. Before the rebels could 
be reduced to submission a major campaign had developed, engaging 
50,000 men on the Spanish side. 

This episode resulted in the formation of the zone as it stands to-day. 
In 1910 Alcazar and Larache were added to the settlements under Spanish 
control. Spanish policy in Morocco was now as active as French. The 
peninsula, poor and underpopulated, needed above all things to develop 
and protect its trade. For this purpose actual colonial control of the hinter- 
land of Ceuta and Melilla was considered essential. Alfonso XIII enthusi- 
astically supported this view. He sanctioned it officially by a State visit 
to Melilla in January 1911. 

France was not pleased at this significant check to her ambitions, which 
included a finger in the Gibraltar commercial pie. But for the moment 
menace from another quarter prevented counter-measures. On July ist, 
1911 a German gunboat, the Panther, suddenly appeared before the port 
of Agadir, on the south-west coast of the French zone of influence and a 
European war was narrowly averted. 

It was not until 1912 that a further convention between Spain and 
France was signed, creating the former's Protectorate more or less in its 
present size and form, with a Spanish Commissioner-General at Tetuan 
and the special international zone of Tangier. 

The new Spanish Protectorate, almost as soon as it began to feel 
its feet after the European War of 1914-18, encountered a major 
disaster. 

In 1921 Abd el Krim, a former member of the Spanish colonial civil 
service, started a revolt in the eastern part of the territory, between Alhu- 
cemas and Melilla. The Spanish punitive expedition was trapped at the 
advanced post of Anual and cut to pieces. The commanding officer, 
General Silvestre, who had unquestionably acted with most dangerous 
precipitancy, shot himself. The loyal troops were beaten back, with heavy 
loss, to the very walls of Melilla. It is estimated that between ten and 
twelve thousand Spanish soldiers perished. An enormous quantity of arms 
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and ammunition was captured. The effect on everyone concerned, Moors, 
Spaniards and also the French, was electrifying. 

Reinforcements were immediately despatched from Spain. But the 
fighting continued to be inconclusive. Finally, in 1924, the new Spanish 
dictator, Primo de Rivera, withdrew most of the Spanish forces, thus 
practically acknowledging, for the time being, the Moorish chieftain's 
victory. 

Flushed with this success Abd el Krim turned to attack the French 
Protectorate. Joint French and Spanish action was decided upon. In Sep- 
tember 1925 Spanish troops, in a brilliantly successful combined operation, 
disembarked at Alhucemas and made contact with the French columns. 
Next year the rebel chief surrendered unconditionally and was sent into 
exile to the French island of Madagascar. Not only the Spanish, but 
also the French Protectorate breathed again. No further serious military 
troubles were to ensue. By 1927 the whole country had become quiet. 

For the last quarter of a century the history of the zone has been one 
of peaceful development, except for short periods between 1931 and 
1936, when the enthusiasms of the civil officers of the Second Republic 
sometimes exceeded discretion and encouraged unrest among certain 
natives who considered it was time they, too, shared in the political 
history of Spain. 

In July 1936 most of the military officers in Spanish Morocco were 
ready for a change of government. On receipt of secret information of 
the rising intended they staged a successful revolution, without much 
trouble, in Melilla. Tetuan, Ceuta and other cities followed Melilla's 
example. Only at Larache, where two of the insurgent officers were 
killed, was resistance at all serious. 

By July 1 8th the zone was under Nationalist control. On the I9th 
General Franco arrived in Tetuan from the Canaries. The same day African 
troops began to cross from Ceuta to Algeciras and occupied La Linea. 
The civil war had commenced. But it was to have no effect upon the 
march of events in Morocco, apart from casual bombardments of certain 
ports by the Republican fleet, based on Tangier, and air force. 

These activities caused further invading troops to be transported by air 
as well as by sea. For in the air they could be protected by Italian fighters, 
which now made their appearance on the Nationalist side. 

The history of the Protectorate until March 1939 ,vas to be that of a 
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base of military operations against the peninsula. By the middle of August 
1936 those operations had reached sufficient maturity for General Franco 
to leave for Spain with full confidence, which turned out to be justified, 
that his rear in Morocco would be completely devoted to his cause. 

The European War of 1939-45 included major operations in north 
Africa. But peaceful development in Spanish Morocco was not affected. 
The zone has always been closely associated with General Franco's own 
career, both while he was a junior and when he became a senior officer. 
To-day it is, as a whole, one of the best organized and most reliable 
sources of his political power. 

The city of Tangier, almost at the end of the south coast of the Straits 
of Gibraltar, where they reach the Atlantic, forms an international enclave 
in the Spanish zone of Morocco. It is now a port of some 100,000 inhabi- 
tants and therefore the largest city in this part of the country, Tetuan 
coming nearest with 75,000 and Ceuta next with 63,000. 

Theoretically, internationalization dates from the Convention of 1912 
between France and Spain. The strategic situation of the port made it 
the object of so much political ambition, complicated by the weakness 
of the geographically nearest European Power and irritated by the im- 
potence and corruption of the native authorities, that an international 
regime seemed the only way to prevent perpetuating dangerous inter- 
national intrigue and countenancing disorders such as those promoted by 
the notorious brigand Raisuli, who terrorised the district in the early years 
of the present century. 

In practice, the regulations drawn up to give effect to the resolutions 
of the Convention were still not signed oa the outbreak of European 
war in 1914. 

Though Spain remained neutral in that war, the Sultan of Morocco, 
within whose jurisdiction the city lay, was allied with Britain and France. 
The Governments of these countries, accordingly, did not hesitate to 
expel the German and Austrian legations from Tangier. They were never 
restored. 

It was not until 1923 that the interested Powers again had time for the 
Tangier question. By February 1924 France, Britain and Spain had agreed 
to give the city permanent neutral status. The Sultan was to control the 
Moslems and Moorish Jews through his local representative, the Men- 
doub. A mixed assembly of European, Moorish and Jewish legislators 
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actually govern the town, their decisions having to be ratified by a con- 
trolling committee of European consuls. 

Italy joined the interested Powers in 1928. In March 1941, when a 
German victory in the European war then proceeding appeared probable, 
Spain made a bid to take over the administration herself. Tangier, standing 
in the Spanish Protectorate, had long been regarded by Spaniards as 
another Gibraltar, to which they had natural territorial claims. They had 
only acquiesced in the international regime on account of the military 
weakness of their country at the time. The new Spanish Government 
now suppressed the existing Constitution of Tangier. For the Mendoub 
they substituted the Caliph in charge of the natives in their own zone. 
He remained, of course, the Sultan's representative. 

After the war the United States and Russia joined France and Britain 
in a further conference on the status of Tangier. The Spaniards were 
obliged to withdraw their troops and their Caliph. The previous regime 
was restored. In 1948 Italy resumed her former position in the city. 

The population of the Spanish zone of Morocco, including Ceuta, 
Melilla and the islands, these directly controlled territories accounting for 
about 150,000, amounts to just under one million persons. It is densest 
in the west. The vast majority of the residents (920,000) are orthodox, 
fanatical Moslems. Some 65,000 are Spaniards and the rest Moorish Jews. 

The three chief cities in the zone proper are Tetuan, Larache and Alca- 
zar, with populations of 75,000, 37,000 and 34,ooo respectively. 

The so-called Moors vary considerably, both physically and mentally. 
The Berbers of the Rif, constituting about half the indigenous inhabitants, 
are a martial, nomadic and pastoral people, conservative, unstratified into 
classes and relatively uncivilized. The tribal organizations live separate 
and often mutually hostile lives. They speak their own ancient language 
and jealously preserve their traditional customs. The Berbers of the coastal 
plains, however, have adopted Arabic and Islam. They are a sedentary 
people, commercial in the towns and agriculturists in the rural districts. 
True Arabs are mostly confined to the extreme east of the zone and 
closely resemble their brethren along the rest of the Mediterranean 
littoral. 

Although few native schools have as yet been established, owing to the 
natural shortage of qualified teachers, the Berbers of the plains have been 
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largely recruited for minor posts in the colonial civil service. The Rif 
tribesmen are now an organized and valuable adjunct to the Spanish 
Army. The sufficiently educated native, whether male or female, is given 
facilities to continue his intellectual development in Granada or Madrid, 
The subjects there taught to Berber students include - a remarkable in- 
stance of religious toleration - the doctrines of Islam. 

Now that the country is well on in its third decade of peace, the 
Spanish colonists are as well looked after as they would be in the closely 
adjacent peninsula itself. Primary education is compulsory both in Spanish 
and in Arabic. There are 600 Christian elementary schools. Secondary 
schools are adequate. There are libraries and museums in the chief towns, 
though as yet no university. Professional education is carried on at the 
Institute of Tetuan, founded during the Second Republic. But most 
young colonial Spaniards also attend universities in Spain, particularly 
that of Granada. The distances from. Tetuan to the metropolitan universi- 
ties of Seville, Granada or Murcia are substantially *less than those from 
any part of the coast of Spain to Madrid. 

Communications in this mountainous country are not easy. The princi- 
pal routes by train are the Tangier-Fez full-gauge line (310 km.), the 
Larache- Alcazar (36km.), the Ceuta-Tetuan (41 km.) and the Melilla- 
San Juan Las Minas-Tistutin narrow-gauge lines. The roads include good 
asphalted highways connecting Ceuta, Tetuan, Xauen, Bab Taza, Tangier, 
Arzila, Larache and Alcazar. The best equipped airfields are at Melilla, 
Tetuan and Tangier. 

Maintenance of the land communications presents even more of a prob- 
lem in this relatively undeveloped territory than in Spain itself. Loco- 
motive repairs are particularly difficult to carry out, owing chiefly to the 
shortage of spare parts. Accordingly, as in Spain, the most expeditious 
way to move about the country is by road, preferably one of the five 
interzonal roads. Secondary roads may also be used, but the system is not 
yet complete and surfaces are generally poor. 

The Protectorate is divided into the five territories of Jebela, containing 
Ceuta and Tetuan, Lucus with the towns of Arcila, Larache and Alcazar, 
Gomara with Xauen and Puerto Capaz, the Rif and finally Kert, where 
Melilla and Atalayon are situated. 

The principal administrative officers are a Spanish High Commissioner 
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and the Sultan's representative, the Caliph, in charge of the native popula- 
tion. The High Commissioner is served by Delegations for Native Affairs, 
Public Works, Finance, Education, Trade, Commerce and Industry. The 
Spanish municipal system has been introduced, with a considerable mea- 
sure of local self-government. There are many kinds of native adminis- 
trative units, large and small, but usually composed of about 10,000 
residents. They are patriarchally governed by a Kaid and one or two 
subordinate officers. 

The Spanish High Commissioner is also the Governor-General of the 
sovereign territories of Ceuta, Melilla and the islands and the head of the 
political organizations of the Protectorate. There are six of these, con- 
cerned with native affairs, policy and diplomacy, civil and military 
business and the government of the sovereign territories, native troops, 
the fleet and finance. 

The High Commissioner exercises, in fact, in Morocco, all the powers 
of which General Franco disposes in Spain. He is thus Commander~in- 
Chief of the African Army, Navy and Air Force. In practice, however, 
there are three deputy commanders-in-chief of these three services, who 
must consult the High Commissioner in any question involving the re- 
inforcement or reduction of Spanish armed forces in the zone. Other 
questions, relating to personnel and administration, are dealt with direct 
by the deputy commanders-in-chief in consultation with their ministries 
at Madrid. The High Commissioner supervises the native armed forces 
direct, for he is now always a professional military officer. 

All technical services in Morocco are at present operated by Spaniards 
It is not yet practicable, in view of the existent shortage of native teachers, 
to make primary education compulsory for Moors. When enough schools 
have been built and enough teachers trained steps will be taken to this 
end. Meanwhile, nevertheless, over 2,000 Islamic elementary schools are 
instructing some 20,000 pupils. 

Modern Spanish policy in the zone is vigorously progressive. At the 
same time it is more benevolent and conciliatory to the indigenous popu- 
lation than might have been expected after so many centuries of fighting. 
But the 'Moors* are regarded by Spaniards in general as much closer to 
themselves than Africans or Asiatics would seem to any other European 
Power. For this reason the Spanish type of local political autonomy, 
spiritual independence and mutual social respect, all, in fact, that goes 
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to make up the peculiar mentality shared by all men of Spanish blood, 
is encouraged by Spain in Morocco. 

Moorish troops were of great use to General Franco during the civil 
war of I936~39- And, finally, it is considered a matter of the first impor- 
tance for the advancement of the present Spanish State that there should 
never be any repetition of the exhausting Moroccan wars which cul- 
minated in the unforgettable catastrophe of Anual. 

A most striking feature of this policy is its thoroughly realistic attitude 
to Islam. It was the religious leaders of the Moors, the marabouts, who 
were responsible for most of the troubles in the past. Spain is determined 
that the natives shall remain undisturbed in the practice of their faith. 
There are, of course, Christian missionaries in the country. But the long 
and world-wide experience, reaching back to the fifteenth century and 
extending far over both hemispheres, accumulated to the Spanish mission- 
ary tradition, forbids anything but the most tactful activity. One result 
of this sedulous respect for Islam and for the Moslem virtues which most 
resemble those of Spaniards themselves has been that the aspirations of 
modern Spain have to-day the support of almost all Mohammedan 
countries. 

Trade was, after all, the main incentive of Spanish interest in Morocco. 
In every department of commerce and industry, from agriculture, fishing, 
mining and afforestation to the development of electrical power, finance 
and building, whether at the ports or inland, and especially in the field 
of communications, the economic structure of the country is receiving 
the closest attention. Unlike other Spanish territory, the Protectorate 
suffered no economic depression either during or after the last civil war. 
The wealth of the zone, however, is still only in the very early stages of 
exploitation. 

6. Rio de Oro 

THE total area of Spanish possessions in the western Sahara, including 
the small enclave of Ifni, separated from the main colony of Rio de 
Oro by French territory, amounts to some 100,000 square miles, mainly 
desert. The only fertile regions lie in the basin of the one large river, the 
Sekia el Hamra, where most of the people live in the town of Smara. 
A little more than half-way down the coast a largely navigable inlet, 
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with good anchorage, forms a peninsula on which the original capital 
of the colony and still its chief settlement, Villa Cisneros, is situated, dis- 
posing of a well-equipped airfield. When the Portuguese discovered this 
estuary in the fifteenth century they took it for a river and, as they subse- 
quently obtained some gold dust from the natives there, called it by its 
present overoptirnistic name, the River of Gold, which was afterwards 
adopted for the whole colony. 

Spaniards, from the fifteenth century onwards, established military and 
trading stations on the coast, mainly in order to protect the important 
fisheries of the neighbouring Canary Islands. In 1885 aTrotectorate was 
formed. Its present frontiers have been carved out as the result of various 
agreements with France. 

The seat of the semi-military Government is at Cabo Juby in the south, 
where Spanish officers control the native President. The Governor of 
Rio de Oro acts under the general direction of the High Commissioner 
for Morocco at Tetuan. Ifni and Cabo Juby are each ruled by a Spanish 
deputy governor. But plans for administrative unification of the two 
colonies are now practically complete. 

There is regular air communication between Sidi Ifni, Cabo Juby, 
Larache in Morocco and both Las Palmas and Santa Cruz in the Canaries. 
The air links with Spain itself are in their early stages, but are being 
steadily improved. Spaniards are now well aware that, in the event of 
war, their "West African colonies could at a pinch keep the mother country 
supplied with certain essential goods; for example, the valuable phosphates 
of the western Sahara, which are now in process of exploitation. 

The total population of Rio de Oro is about 37,000, excluding the 
31,000 odd seasonal nomads. Ifni, in spite of its size, has nearly as many, 
viz. 35,000; the climate and soil being here favourable to the growing of 
wines, fruit and cereals. In the rest of Rio de Oro the main industry, as 
in the Canaries, is fishing. The natives are Arabs or Arabized Berbers, 
mostly nomadic, though a few are settled in the oasis of Smara already 
mentioned. Their local administrative organizations, headed by a Kaid, 
who is usually supported by Spanish military, medical, engineering and 
commercial officers, are encouraged by the Government. 

Strategically, this territory is overshadowed by the adjacent Canaries, 
about seventy-five miles off the coast. The colony may be regarded, from 
the military standpoint, as a supply base and a continental extension, for 
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reserve airfields, of the islands. Rio de Oro is entirely surrounded on the 
landward side by French possessions. With France in alliance it would be 
almost immune from northern or eastern attack. Access from the west 
would be as safe as that to the far more highly developed Canaries, for 
what it would be worth, which could hardly be more than a subsidiary 
base and flank support to the islands might afford. The consideration is 
not a negligible one. But its priority would not be of the first order unless 
air communication with Spain became very frequent and efficient. 



7. Guinea 

THE island of Fernando Poo, famous or notorious, according to taste* 
for its coffee, and the settlement of Rio Muni, a little farther south 
on the African mainland, together with the islets of Elobey, Corisco and 
Anntfbon, still farther south, make up the colony collectively termed 
Spanish Guinea. 

Fernando Poo is very mountainous and well wooded, with torrential 
streams. The whole island now lies under cultivation. It exports timber, 
copra, cocoa, vegetables, fruit and rubber, as well as coffee. There are 
three administrative districts. On the north coast Santa Isabel, known as 
Port Clarence when the British occupied the place from 1827 to 1844, 
has now a much-improved harbour. This port is the capital and seat of 
government of the whole Guinea colony. The population of the island 
is about 27,000, of whom 15,000 live in Santa Isabel. 

The Muni River settlement, though larger than Fernando Poo, is less 
important economically and less developed. Its chief modern feature is the 
sea and air port at Bata. The largest centre of native population is Benito, 
a few miles farther south. 

Continental Spanish Guinea is divided into ten districts, coastal, interior 
and southern. It contains some 139,000 natives and about 1,000 Spaniards. 
The islands of Elobey, Corisco and Annobon have approximately 29,000 
inhabitants, of whom some 1,650 are Europeans. The roads in use through- 
out the colony total about 700 km. 

The climate of both continental and insular Guinea is hot, damp and 
unhealthy for Europeans. But here, as elsewhere in Spain's overseas 
dominions, development is being energetically fostered. The natives are 
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docile. Education and missionary work proceeds apace. Forty elementary 
schools and fifteen of a purely religious character are at work. A Native 
Trust safeguards the indigenous population against any undue exploita- 
tion. Communications, agriculture and building are the main objects of 
attention. 

Spanish Guinea is too isolated and too small in population and extent 
to be of much military interest. 



II. THE PEOPLE 



8. Racial history 

NEITHER palaeolithic, neolithic nor Bronze Age Spain provides any 
archaeological evidence of a culture powerful enough to have had 
a decisive effect upon racial character in the peninsula. It is true that the 
far-famed paintings of animals in the caves of Altamira, near Santander, 
must be the work, not only of men who lived at least twenty thousand 
years ago, but also of men of profound artistic sensibility and technical 
proficiency. But they had no successors of anything like this calibre during 
the many millennia which elapsed before history in this part of the world 
began to be recorded. 

It cannot be proved that Mesopotamian, Egyptian or Cretan civilization 
reached Spain. Yet there are learned Spaniards who maintain that Spanish 
political and cultural development is older than any of these. They cite 
the fourth book of Herodotus, telling of a Samian ship, driven by storms 
past the Pillars of Herakles and putting in at the lonely port of Tartessos, 
where the crew made a great profit by exchanging their merchandise for 
the native wealth. 

The date of this event has been conjectured to be the middle of the 
seventh century B.C. Certainly, by the sixth, Tartessos was frequented by 
Ionian traders. Some authorities believe it to have been the Tarshish of 
the Old Testament, rich in silver, iron, tin and lead. If so, Tartessos was 
flourishing long before Herodotus heard of it. But no traces of the port 
have ever been found, though there is a small inland town called Tarsis 
in the province of Huelva in south-west Spain. No doubt the ancient 
city, unless it had already sunk into the sea by that time, was destroyed 
by the Carthaginians when they took Andalusia in the fourth century B.C. 

Such are the oldest clues to the Iberian civilization, largely African in 
origin, which the Phoenicians, the Greeks, the Carthaginians and the 
Romans found. It is the latter who give the clearest description of the 
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people. They were a small, dark, vivacious race, with shaggy hair, high 
cheek-bones and protruding lower lips. The Roman travellers, belonging 
to a practical nation themselves, were deeply impressed by Iberian physical 
vigour, still an outstanding general characteristic of Spaniards to-day, 
whatever summer visitors may think of the frequently reposing Anda- 
lusian. 

The Roman conquest, in fact, was stubbornly resisted for two hundred 
years, with all the dramatic violence which has ever since distinguished 
fighting in Spain. After the pacification recruits from the peninsula formed 
an important and highly respected part of the imperial armies. 

By the time Tiberius had succeeded Augustus as emperor Spanish 
brains as well as Spanish brawn were conspicuous in Rome. Seneca, 
Lucan, Martial and Quintilian - the philosopher, the epic poet, the wit 
and the literary critic - are only the best known of the Spaniards who 
dominated the intellectual life of Europe in the first century A.D, 

There had been a steady infiltration of Celts into the north and centre 
of Spain from very early times. At the beginning of the fifth century A.D. 
the German tribes broke the frontier of the Rhine. The infiltration be- 
came a flood. There is no need to describe the Vandals, who have given 
their name to a typical expression of barbarism. The Visigoths, their 
successors, were at first not much better. But they soon adopted Roman 
manners and the new Roman -Christian religion, though at first a here- 
tical form of it, the Arian, which made them unpopular with their sub- 
jects. It was not until late in the sixth century that they saw the orthodox 
light. 

The Visigoths, though irretrievably violent in their general mentality, 
had certain virtues which, in the eyes of old-fashioned Spaniards to-day, 
still lend them a romantic prestige. They were firm in the new faith. Yet 
they were magnanimously tolerant, by contemporary standards, of the 
heathen. The somewhat decadent and sophisticated native population 
wondered at their chastity, their heroic and pastoral simplicity and their 
good humour off the battlefield. 

This compound of merciless cruelty when roused and relative innocence 
in ordinary social relationships, not uncommon in communities disin- 
clined to reflection, might have come to typify Spanish psychology for 
ever. But in the second decade of the eighth century the Moslem invasion 
from Africa returned to set a decisive non-European seal upon the Euro- 
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an peninsula, which had received a similar impress long before it was 
filized at all. 

The penetration of the Arabs and Berbers, though naturally most 
mprehensive in the south and east, influenced all Spain^for eight cen- 
ries and more. Even in the time of Cervantes Arabic was still so corn- 
only spoken that this incorrigible leg-puller could pretend that his Don 
uixote had been written by a learned Moor. 

The Oriental vices of fanaticism, pride and passion for conspiracy,* 
unbined with the Oriental virtues of courtesy, refinement of feeling 
id respect for beauty and wisdom, came to overlay and work a lasting 
temical change in the minds of Spaniards. The extravagant material 
lendours and the subtle spiritual climate of the Mohammedan occupa- 
sn, coupled with the instability resulting from the ceaseless and vindic- 
ve feuds among its furiously individualistic chief representatives, have 
>loured the outlook of the modern Spaniard to an extent which has to 
2 realized as soon as possible in dealing with him. 
From such mutually contradictory sources - African, Greek, Roman, 
rothic and African again - have emerged the conquistadores and mystics 
f the sixteenth century, the supreme dramatic poet of Catholicism, 
'alderon, the typical 'enlightened despot' of the eighteenth century, 
'harles III, the satirically intuitive painter Goya and the bluff, blustering 
ictator Primo de Rivera. 

The racial history of other European countries is complex enough. But 
either France nor Germany nor Italy nor Britain has ever been settled, 
3r a period stretching from the early Dark Ages to the late High Renais- 
mce, by aliens from another continent. 



p. General characteristics 

r\ ACIAL history accounts for the mixture of strains in the blood of the 
[^average Spaniard. They are more varied than those which go to 
nake up the psychology of any other European, with the possible excep- 
ion of the Russian. The Englishman is the Spaniard's other nearest com- 
petitor in racial complexity. But he is the result of a mingling of rival 
;ultures from the adjoining continent which has given its name to the 
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civilization which he shares. The Spaniard, like the Russian, bears a strong 
hereditary infusion from an entirely different quarter. 

Eight centuries of occupation by Africans, in particular, have endowed 
this European country with a mentality profoundly dissimilar from the 
rest. It is not surprising, therefore, that the most striking trait observable 
in the Spanish mind is its thorough-going independence. Spaniards are, 
above all, individualists, the opposite of what have been called, of late 
years, mass-men, yes-men or, more rudely and simply, 'sheep*. But this 
individualism goes deeper than the old-fashioned Englishman's eccen- 
tricity or the 'rugged' American's political insistence on his 'rights'. It 
lies lower even than the Frenchman's creative originality of thought, the 
Greek's normal impatience of authority. It is based upon a radical feeling 
of isolation in the continental frame, due ultimately to the long-lasting 
Moorish inheritance. 

|ty expression is far moreifistinctive than logical. The paintings of Goya, 
for Instance, some of the best of which only took him a couple of hours, 
owe tbcfr terrific force, their intense realism, far more to brief, spon- 
taneous brushwork than to careful architecture. In the same way, the 
ordinary Spaniard will not argue for his judgments, but affirm them as 
self-evident, with all the unshakable courage of a conviction held, without 
the intervention of the brain, direct from the spirit. Such is the foundation, 
for example, of his impregnable religious sincerity. 

Spanish judgments are usually pretty sweeping, having been reached 
at a bound from these subconscious sources. No European is less sus- 
ceptible even to reasonable persuasion, let alone sophistry. Accordingly, 
neither the dissociative thought of a Latin sceptic like Voltaire nor the 
elaborate counter- constructions of a Teutonic theorist like Marx, have 
ever made any permanent impression upon Spain, Its citizens have 
adopted such ideas occasionally for brief periods, but always, like the 
Chinese, for primarily political motives. In consequence, Spanish Chris- 
tianity, the base of every normal Spaniard's being, remains the most 
intact and invulnerable in Europe. 

There can be no doubt about the heroic aspect of such an absolute of 
individualism. But it has its practical drawbacks. United action, except 
for a purely spiritual end, is hardly feasible when a committee or a nation 
holds as many views, and holds them with uncompromising determina- 
tion, as it has members. A Spaniard will always have objections to any 
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proposal or any imposed system whatever, even when he sees that it will 
do or is doing him good, as the otherwise mysterious fall of Primo de 
Rivera showed. 

The stoic fatalism of the Spaniard Seneca, the idealism of Don Quixote, 
the conservatism of so great a Spaniard as Philip II, are not always in 
season. They may be called even by Spaniards, as they have often been 
called by English historians, inertia, ignorance and reaction. 

To the statesman the lack of patriotism in the ordinary European sense, 
the lack of solidarity as between, for instance, Castilians and Catalans or 
Basques, the impossibility of treating the nation as if it were equivalent 
to the State, complicate, sometimes to the point of desperation, the task 
of governing the country. To the business man the indifference to material 
gain, the irreconcilable reservations with which all new proposals, how- 
ever tempting, are received, even occasionally perhaps what he may 
regard as an oversensitive conscience in the average Spaniard, will be 
equally disconcerting. Nor will he find his employees, though capable of 
short outbursts of magnificent energy, very steady at their work. Con- 
tinuous effort is anathema in this country of restlessly vigorous inhabitants. 
But Spanish workmen will, for example, clear a great house full of furni- 
ture in half the time and incidentally at half the cost that those of any 
other nationality would need. 

That superlative vigour, one of the consequences of the extreme indi- 
vidualism of the Spaniard, has carried Spanish arms and Spanish ideas 
over half the known globe. But the brevity of the Castilian Golden Age 
is as characteristic as its glory. There were no successors to those tre- 
mendous conquerors who lugged eleven warships across the burning 
isthmus of Panama in sixteenth-century armour and broke the power of 
empire after empire, in a nightmare world full of terrors no European 
had ever faced before, with less than the personnel and equipment of a 
contemporary regiment. 

Again, the splendid impulse of Spanish baroque art, from the verses of 
Gongora to the domes and towers of Churriguera, with its insistence upon 
perfect detail in the wildest exuberance and upon ingenuity in solemn 
pomp, exhausted itself in less than a century. It now only survives in the 
recurrent processions at the religious festivals of the country. An ordinary 
Spanish cocktail party resembles, in its uproarious and chaotic enthusiasm, 
the public celebration of an unexpected victory. But it seldom lasts, like 
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those of Tottenham Court Road and Chelsea, into the small hours. 

There is another side, equally conspicuous, to the bewildering polygon 
of the Spanish character. At first sight it seems utterly to contradict the 
blazing vitality which is the usual preliminary impression. The fact is, 
however, that the austerity, the stern contempt for luxury and refinement, 
the temperance taken often to the point of a self-denial which easily turns 
to self-mortification, is merely the energy of self-confidence turned in- 
wards. 

The essence of old Spain, still to be found deep down in all Spaniards 
to-day, was the hidalgo, the man who could call himself the 'son of some- 
body'; in other words, the man in whom family pride was the ruling 
element of character. He has seldom been more vividly delineated than 
by M. de Montherlant, the best contemporary spokesman in literature 
for the dying virtues of the chevalier, the signor, the 'gentleman'. In Les 
Jeunes Filles Don Alvaro, the maitre de Santiago, declares : 

'I was brought up to believe that I must voluntarily make a bad bargain; that 
I must not bend down to pick up anything valuable, even if it has dropped out 
of my hand; that I must never stretch out to take anything; to believe that it is 
that, and perhaps that above all, which is a sign of nobility/ 

This ideal, still practised to-day, especially by Castilians and Navarrese, 
has been called the soul of all things Spanish, Hispanidad. But there is a 
good deal more implied in the word than this negative virtue; or Spani- 
ards would not have built the great material and spiritual empire of the 
Golden Age. 

It has been remarked, also, that the aristocratic saints of El Greco are 
all warriors and his equally aristocratic warriors all saints. Certainly there 
is nothing in the least humble or diffident, as so often in contemporary 
Italian paintings of similar subjects, about the pale, elongated features, the 
brooding eyes and dignified attitudes of these personages. They are utterly 
and sincerely devoted to a supernatural power. But the devotion is of the 
soldierly, the positive, not the refugee, the negative type. The Spanish 
Catholic feels that he is under an obligation to serve and defend his God 
rather than to depend on him. The crusade, not the cell, is his spiritual 
home. 

He remained for many centuries the chief bulwark of the Christian 
faith. Alfonso XIII was officially called King of Jerusalem as well as King 
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of Spain. It was the Spanish Catholics, mainly, who denied Islam the 
conquest of Europe, not only when Granada fell in 1492, but also when 
Don John of Austria smashed the Moslem fleet at Lepanto in 1572. It 
was the Spanish Catholics again, modern Spain considers, who checked 
the onslaught of anti-Christian forces when General Franco defied the 
Second Republic in July 1936. 

In the sphere of thought a similar positive quality governs the Spanish 
mind. Its mysticism, even in sedentary poets, like San Juan de la Cruz, 
still more in the literary visions of that tireless organizer and thorough 
woman of the world, as well as nun, Santa Teresa, is essentially missionary. 
The lasting work accomplished by Spanish priests in many wild parts of 
the earth, above all in South America, bears eternal witness to this active 
principle in Spanish religious behaviour. 

The visitor from the north or centre of Europe, or wherever the com- 
parative harshness of nature has developed a strong tendency to cultivate 
purely physical comfort, often feels at first that more numerous and more 
carefully studied facilities for relaxation and post-prandial ease might well 
improve Spanish civilization. But he soon realizes his mistake. No one 
voluntarily overworks in Spain. No one, therefore, needs recurrent 
periods of convalescence in order to reknit a lacerated nervous system. 
Spanish interiors, whether domestic or public, are not designed for som- 
nolence, but for some form of waking activity. If one is tired one goes 
to bed. And Spanish beds, at all events, are nearly always first rate, 
especially in the barren and hard-working region of Estremadura. As for 
life out of doors, the very large number of people one sees apparently 
asleep in the most unsuitable places, on stone benches and rocky hillsides, 
are most often merely unoccupied. 

When a northerner finds himself with an hour or two of leisure he 
flies to his hobby; in other words, he plays. A Spaniard, like an Oriental, 
simply sits or lies down, wherever he happens to be, and gives himself 
up to a kind of meditation which is by no means thought as the ordinary 
Westerner understands it. This conduct, so far from being uncivilized, 
may quite well be considered, on certain premisses, as more adult than 
any other. 

A more seriously questionable feature of Spanish austerity is its obses- 
sion with the darker and grimmer directions of human behaviour. Agony 
and violent death are neither evaded, whether in conversation or in actual 
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experience, nor turned into conventional symbols for vicarious excite- 
ment by Spaniards. They are dwelt upon in all their awful reality with 
a relish which is not so much gloomy as the result of an appetite for 
everything, pleasant or unpleasant, which is fundamental and powerful 
in human relations. 

This leaning - Gothic in the German, both Gothic and African in 
Spain - makes the Spaniard, by comparison with the Anglo-Saxon or the 
Frenchman, cruel. Like other southern Europeans he thinks nothing of 
torturing animals and little more of inflicting pain on human beings. But 
unlike them he is quite capable, at any moment, of equally merciless 
treatment of himself. The only exception to this generalization is the 
altogether extraordinary indulgence shown to children in Spain. The 
most monstrous crime that can be committed there, in popular opinion, 
is to give a naughty little boy a good thrashing or even to deny him a 
surfeit of ice cream. 

If you lecture a Spaniard on the evils of bull fighting, he will probably 
ask you why England is the only country in the world which requires 
a Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. To the terrible 
scenes depicted by Goya or Picasso can be opposed the charming infantile 
idylls of Murillo. Both are equally and fundamentally Spanish. 

Such contradictions are common in the general characteristics of the 
psychology of this people. The explosive enthusiasm, the inconsolable 
discouragement, the innate fanaticism expressed with an invariable cour- 
tesy similarly innate, the heroic endurance liable to plunge suddenly into 
excesses of sensuality, the inviolable pride co-existent with a self-denigra- 
tion as persistent as the British and much more sincere, perplex the 
foreigner till he sometimes wonders whether he is in Madrid or Peking. 

The explanation of it all is that here alone in Europe do people live 
basically upon impulse and intuition. The rationalizing censor is absent 
or reduced to a conventional rSk. The distaste for logic, for all formalism 
and abstraction, the habit of examining everything divorced from every- 
thing else, makes the Spaniard a master of the bare business of living in 
society, but the poorest of theorists, an unreliable disciple and an indiffer- 
ent planner, whether for economic prosperity or moral domination. 

From this disinterestedness comes, finally, the best known, the most 
universal, from the humblest to the highest ranks of the community, and 
the least disputable of all the characteristics of this fascinating nation, good 
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manners such as are elsewhere met with only in a few exceptionally 
refined circles. The stately and imperturbable courtesy to all strangers, 
the unpretentious kindliness, gaiety and humour of all classes and both 
sexes in all ordinary social situations, make Spanish hospitality the most 
enjoyable and the most trusted in the world. It follows that the spirit of 
democracy, in the sense of egalitarianism, as opposed to its letter, finds 
its most genuine expression in this land of a hundred hierarchies. 

I remember sitting outside a cafe in one of the largest squares of Barce- 
lona on a hot afternoon, when the pavements were almost deserted. From 
my left advanced an elderly gentleman who might have sat for the por- 
trait of a typical Spanish aristocrat. The full, curling beard and moustaches, 
dazzingly white, the eagle beak and alert eye, the proud, reserved Bearing, 
the sombre elegance of dress were all perfect of their kind. 

To my right an equally typical labourer, of magnificent physique, in 
an open, checked shirt, his carpenter's tools in a bag slung over his 
shoulder, his bold, handsome countenance darkly virile, strode along, 
with a roving glance for girls and the step of a man who stood no nonsense 
from anyone. 

These two met, faced each other, smiled, uttered loud cries of recogni- 
tion and, to my stupefaction, embraced like old friends. They showed no 
more self-consciousness than if they had been alone together in a desert, 
though they were in the presence of at least fifty pairs of inquisitive eyes 
in the serried ranks of the packed cafe. 

The carpenter and the nobleman held each other by the arms for quite 
a long time, talking nineteen to the dozen in the same provincial dialect, 
as fluent on one side as the other, with utterly unrestrained delight. They 
parted at last with as much reluctance as a pair of lovers. 

I supposed the one to have been a former employee of the other. But, 
whatever the explanation, this little scene, which caused no surprise 
among any of the cafe patrons except myself, would have been impossible, 
in its complete lack of reserve on both sides, in any other country in 
Europe. 



10. Castilians 

THE region of Castile is the heart of Spain. As the name implies it is 
a fortified heart, not only by the high tableland on which it lies, but 
also, at least in Moorish times, by the castles which the Goths erected to 
hold its frontiers against their enemies, both Mahommedan and Christian. 

The ancient kingdom was founded in 1037. Its first monarch, Fernando, 
began the long series of wars against the Moslem power which was only 
to end with the conquest of Granada in 1492. By this date the crown of 
Castile had become the crown of Spain ; its capital, Toledo, the metropolis. 
In 1560 Philip II substituted Madrid, also Castilian, for the older city. 

Castilians, like other Spaniards, do not forget their history. Castilian 
history, like the Castilian language, which is the Spanish learnt by for- 
eigners, is indispensable for the understanding of the peninsula. Castilians 
are therefore the proudest of the Spaniards, who are all proud. But their 
pride, real and deep as it is, exists as a quiet and inward, not an ostentatious 
and aggressive quality. It is the fruit, not of plenty, but of poverty; not 
of inheritance, but of achievement. For Castile is agriculturally a barren 
land, the sort of place, as, for example, Scotland was two centuries ago, 
which men leave in order to rise in the world. Such regions breed an 
imperial race. Castilians have been great empire builders. 

This circumstance has led the Castilian character to resemble in certain 
respects that of eighteenth- and nineteenth-century Britain. It has a very 
similar ingrained self-confidence. So calm an assumption of superiority 
and such rooted insular prejudice become in time almost unconscious. 
They outlive decay, ruin, everything except extermination. To this day 
Castilians, like our own grandfathers, cannot be convinced that they are 
less than practically perfect specimens of ideal humanity. 

Now that the physical empire is gone, the reserves of Castilian energy 
are, however, unlike the British, concentrated on another dominion, the 
spiritual. This realm, like the plains of Castile itself, is a vast and silent 
desert, populous only with ghosts, with an intense but uncommunicative 
life, food for meditation rather than for thought. There, surrounded by 
the invisible heralds of another world, the typical Castilian broods, build- 
ing an austere mysticism as far removed from carnal ambitions as any 
hermit's. 

44 
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Such is the fortified heart of Spain, Castile, a dry, calm, perhaps from 
some points of view somewhat forbidding and desolate kingdom of the 
spirit. Yet Castilians, like so many saints who are only severe to them- 
selves, make excellent companions. Cervantes was a Castilian. Of all 
specifically Christian writers of the first rank he is probably the most 
charming. Dante, Goethe and Tolstoy were his intellectual superiors. So 
were many other less orthodox European sages, including Shakespeare 
and Voltaire. But most of these, in prolonged doses, make the average 
man uncomfortably conscious of his inferiority. Cervantes, though his 
intelligence is high above the average, never disturbs the reader in this 
way. 

In his greatest book all the fascinations of Castilian personality are to 
be found: the humour that is gentle without ever being precious, senti- 
mental or fatuously whimsical; the melancholy that never depresses, since 
it is founded upon pity for others, not for the speaker himself; the refine- 
ment that is neither sophistication nor disdain for vulgarity, but merely 
good taste ; the direct simplicity with which a Castilian will lay his hand 
upon your shoulder without stopping to consider whether you care for 
that sort of tiling; the assumption, nevertheless, that you have a mind of 
your own and are sure to understand Mm. 

It is all indescribably refreshing. And the wine can be taken either direct 
from Don Quixote de la Mancha himself, with his rusty armour and 
yellowing folios, or from a twentieth-century Don Miguel of Toledo, 
with his black lounge suit that never lounges and his lean, sallow cheeks 
that crease so readily into a smile never empty of meaning, though the 
meaning may never be as brilliant as a Shaw's or as subtle as a Valery's. 

It would be difficult for anyone but an unregenerate epicurean, a high- 
pressure salesman or a super-intellectual to find fault with a Castilian. 
This list of exceptions is perhaps rather important. For it includes three 
highly respected modern idols. With these in their extreme form the 
Castilian will have nothing to do. It is arguable that from a practical 
standpoint he is too exclusive in his tastes for his own good. His enemies, 
of whom there are more in than out of Spain, consider him devitalized, 
out of date and mentally lazy. It is an indictment often brought, during 
the last two centuries, against deeply religious men. Its seriousness depends, 
of course, upon one's metaphysical outlook. 

But the ordinary western European, in considering foreigners, only 
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wants to know whether he can rely on them as friends, trust them to keep 
out of his way when he is engaged elsewhere or must fear them when 
openly opposed to him. 

It has to be remembered that in spite of some unpopularity in other 
Spanish regions Castilians are in general the most influential Spaniards in 
their own country. They are fraternally given on purely religious grounds 
only. This does not mean that they will not be as loyal to a Protestant 
as to a Catholic. It means that they ate benevolent and beneficent on 
general Christian principles rather than by philosophic, still less by im- 
pulsive and irrational conviction. A Castilian will not necessarily stick to 
you because he finds you agreeable, honest or ingenious, but rather be- 
cause you are a human being; whether decent or otherwise according to 
his own lights is ultimately irrelevant. 

This literal Catholicism might be thought to lead to embarrassments in 
the eternal struggle, exacerbated to-day, against fools and scoundrels in 
high places. But it is not so. For the Castilian fights as hard as he worships. 
He knows, perhaps better than anyone, what is wrong, fundamentally, 
with the contemporary world. The old Castilian inquisitors used to say 
that they tortured heretics to save their misguided souls. They maintained 
that they acted out of love for humanity. No doubt they were often 
atrocious hypocrites. But equally without doubt many were perfectly 
sincere. In any case, the military austerity of the Castilian character is as 
basic as its feeling of the solidarity, under God, of the vast family of all 
the inhabitants of the earth. 

A born brother and soldier, the Castilian is, nevertheless, a good deal 
of an egotist. He is not an easy collaborator. He does not wish to 'belong' 
to any non-religious organization, A crusade is, naturally, another matter. 
But an alliance for a strictly material purpose only would not attract him. 
Accordingly, business men find him unco-operative. Yet, for this very 
reason, he is an excellent neutral, taking no interest whatever, as a matter 
of principle, in scrambles for power or gain. The men really responsible 
for holding America so long were the missionaries. It was as much 
Castilian-Spanisli indifference to plunder as the military weakness of the 
country that lost Spain a larger share of north Africa, in a remote sense 
their own motherland, in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 

The Castilian is too much of a Christian to be a good hater. As an 
enemy he is merely irreconcilable. Time does not count. The Moham- 
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medan occupation was the most protracted in European history. The 
French, for a hundred and fifty years, did more or less as they pleased 
in Spain. But neither Islam nor France were ever accepted in Castile. 
They were tolerated while there was no physical help for it. But the 
idea of expulsion had been there from the beginning. It remained as 
active as ever in the middle. It triumphed completely in the end. 

The Englishman is an indulgent enemy, the Frenchman a cynical one, 
the German inclined to instability and the Italian to frivolity. But the 
Castilian in opposition, courteous, imperturbable and inflexible, endures 
patiently all you can inflict and finally shakes you off and returns to what 
he was doing before you came. 



11. Andalusians 

ANDALUSIANS are the Spaniards whom the stay-at-home foreigner 
jT\hears most about and those whom the travelled foreigner remembers 
best. For most writers and artists, as well as for the bulk of ordinary 
citizens in Europe, the Andalusian is the typical, the stage, the story and 
picture-book Spaniard. He it is who, in the advertisements of innumerable 
tourist agencies, wears bell-bottomed trousers, a short, embroidered 
jacket, a carnation behind his ear or between his teeth and a ten-gallon 
sombrero over his eyes, while he twangs his guitar in electric moonlight 
under the balcony of a senorita of unsurpassable attractions. 

There is some truth, of course, in this highly coloured lithograph. 
Andalusians are themselves a bit self-conscious about it. They sedulously 
foster their traditional costumes and ceremonies. Their regional patriotism 
is perhaps only exceeded in Spain by that of the Basques. They are also 
the only Spaniards who are much loved outside their own region, whether 
in the peninsula or beyond it. Few people can resist an Andalusian male. 
The Andalusian female is absolutely irresistible. Spaniards from other 
regions who manage to secure one as a wife are the objects of envy and 
congratulation from all their friends. For the odds are that she will turn 
out to be as witty and sensible as she is pretty and smart. 

The region is, in fact, a unique one in Spain. Its climate, vegetation and 
population differ from those of any other. The traveller descending from 
the Sierra Morena to the Guadalquivir lowlands finds himself in a wide, 
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undulating country, excessively hot in summer, mild in winter, with 
extraordinarily fertile 'black earth' districts in Seville and Cadiz alternating 
with vast olive groves, prickly pear and cactus. 

Among the inhabitants and their dwellings the Arab influence is more 
evident than any where else in Spain. The Andalusian dialect, temperament, 
complexion, facial structure and outstanding grace of movement all show 
it clearly. The four greatest Moslem monuments in Spain - the Giralda 
and Alcazar of Seville, the Mosque of Cordova and the Alh^mbra at 
Granada - seem to dominate now, as they dominated long ago, the lives 
and characters of the people. 

Those Mohammedan conquerors spent at least half their time in 
emphasizing their differences from one another. So, too, the modern 
Andalusian will be different, within the general Andalusian frame, accord- 
ing to his provenance from Seville or Granada, Malaga or Cadiz. The 
rivalry of the provinces remains intense, though it only expresses itself 
now in more or less peaceful competitions in pageantry, customs, sport 
and arts. Yet these, to an outsider, contrast only as burgundy contrasts 
with claret, or the daffodil with the narcissus. 

In general, this region of drowsy enchantments, ruinous summer 
droughts, music and wine, poverty and revolt, has produced a race of 
elegant, hedonistic intuitionists, gardeners and singers, caring little for 
things of the mind or the spirit. They are the most illiterate and the least 
religious of Spaniards. At the same time, with the usual abrupt contra- 
dictions typical of the national character, they are the most eloquent and 
delightful of Spanish talkers, though Spain, even more than Italy, is a 
land of orators. They are, too, instinctive technicians where beauty rather 
than power is the aim. 

Nevertheless, only in Jerez de la Frontera, the city of the most wonder- 
ful wine in the world, are Andalusians indifferent to politics. Andalusia 
is one of the regions whose anarchists became famous in the nineteenth 
century. The great estates, the largely absentee landlords, the enervating 
climate, the natural aptitude of the people for rhetoric and dramatic dis- 
cussions, encouraged beggary and social rebellion. 

This aspect of the average Andalusian cannot be dealt with from one 
day to another, as the Second Republic hoped to deal with it, simply by 
drastic measures of expropriation. Tradition remains too strong for that, 
as the sequel showed. Reform must be and is to-day being made gradual. 
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Meanwhile, the Andalusian continues to talk and will talk to the end of 
time. But his cafe-table anarchy will never be a dangerous regional force. 
For, being an artist, he tends to be much more delighted with formal 
expression than inevitably untidy action. 

Like other fascinating people the Andalusian is apt to be rather dis- 
concerting when you have a job of work for him to do. Neither promises 
nor threats will get him on your side if he thinks, as he is very likely to 
think, that your work is a waste of time. He is thus less valuable as an 
industrious ally, for he really has very little force of will or ambition, in 
spite of his indifference to hardship and peril, than as a useful check, with 
his earthly common sense, to impracticable adventures. His intuitive 
understanding of naked and universal human nature often enables him 
to see the future more clearly than any technically trained intelligence. 
He knows that mere strength, unaccompanied by such insights as come 
comparatively easily to himself, never finally accomplishes anything 
among men. This is an asset in an Andalusian friend which the northern 
or western apostle of progress will do well not to despise. 

The Andalusian resembles the majority of Spaniards in not wanting 
to interfere in other people's business. He therefore finds it difficult to 
account for the managerial attitude. He is certainly not prepared to accept 
it, even from one of his own countrymen, not to mention anybody else. 
He is best cultivated if regarded as an elementary human being. To be 
conscious of being elementary is a matter for pride to the Andalusian, if 
for shame to most other Europeans. Flattery cuts as little ice with him 
as it does with anyone devoid of greed or the power-complex. But, like 
all aesthetes, he loves a genuine compliment springing from an informed 
appreciation of what he is or does. 

He is utterly impervious to argument, unless it is founded upon his 
own peculiar logic of animal experience. For him persuasion is an art, 
not a science, and consists of a series of intoxicating affirmations. As an 
opponent he is a master of the Japanese (judo) and bull-ring technique of 
concession, evasion and the unexpected riposte. He is far too much of a 
Spaniard either to be rude or ever to give in on the main issue. Andalusia 
would be a most difficult country to occupy by force unless the invader 
is ready, as the Moslems were, to be led captive by at least the working 
philosophy of the invaded, if one can call a philosophy 'working' when 
it repudiates 'work' in the other sense. There would be little overt resist- 
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ance. But there would be as much covert impregnability as if the place 
were Inhabited by so many Chinese. 

It would be, however, a mistake to lose patience with the most patient 
and therefore the oldest civilization in the world, as people are, in fact, 
for the hundredth time, losing patience with China to-day, simply because 
the Chinese nearly always does the opposite of what a young, aggressive 
civilization would expect him to do. And so it is with the Andalusian. 
He will only admit in exceptional circumstances the validity of the gospel 
of hard, unceasing labour, either for its own sake or for that of the 
dubious reward of leisure, which he has already. 

Optimist and fatalist, he is as doomed to or destined for inaction as the 
pessimistic cynic. But he would not call the arrangement of his decorations 
and his melodies, the ordering of words in a declaration of love or a 
denunciation of tyranny, or even the mere smelling of flowers, tasting of 
wine or tobacco or the touching of silk or flesh, inaction. He would call 
it part of the occupation of living, in itself so intricate, delicate and difficult 
an affair that a sensible man, like the Chinese of whom, in fact, the Anda- 
lusian scarcely ever thinks, gives as little time as possible to anything else. 



12. Catalans 

IN" order to understand Catalans it is even more necessary than usual to 
understand their history. The triangular north-east corner of the pen- 
insula called Catalonia had more associations in earlier times with southern 
France than with Spain. The Catalan language, very much alive and with 
a flourishing literature, resembles Provencal much more than Castilian. 
The Moorish occupation was brief. It was soon succeeded by that of 
French counts independent of Paris. Subsequently, Catalonia passed back- 
wards and forwards between France and Spain in accordance with its 
own changing feelings as to which of the two might be the least tyrannical 
masters, if masters were inevitable. But the desire for freedom from all 
but native rule has here longer roots than anywhere else in Spain, except 
perhaps in the Basque provinces. 

Catalans have practically no African inheritance. Greeks, Romans and 
Franks are their ancestors. Like the Greeks they are born traders, mathe- 
maticians and musicians, like the Romans impassioned lawyers and 
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administrators, like the Franks proud, headstrong and restlessly militant. 

They are the most industrious, progressive and wealthy of Spaniards ; 
in a word, the exact opposite of Andalusians. Hard-headed and unsenti- 
mental as the Basques, they are much more turbulent. The Barcelona 
anarchists were, at the opening of this century, the most formidable in 
the world. For, unlike the Andalusians, they were organized and full of 
practical purpose. Their rebellions, strikes and revolutions have been in- 
cessant from the earliest times to the death of the Second Republic, of 
which they were the last real stronghold. 

If the traveller through Spain makes Catal6nia his final port of call, his 
already somewhat bewildering impressions will receive a concluding seal 
of contradictions. Much will remind him of the Midi. The cooking and 
the wines are nearly as good, though not quite. The gaiety and vitality 
of the population have a quality similar to those across the border. But 
there is an undercurrent of grimness, very Spanish, less paganism and, 
though the general standard of education and culture is remarkably high 
for Spain, on the whole less refinement of feeling. 

Catalans swear terrifically. Notices, pasted on the doors of the hostels 
of Monserrat, the sacred mountain which overhangs Barcelona, implore 
residents to moderate their language. With all this, the capital of Catalonia, 
which is the biggest, most prosperous and up-to-date of Spanish cities, 
is by no means such a Babylon, though it is a seaport, as Marseilles. The 
cynicism which countenances the last depths of depravity is always absent 
in Spain, even in its most Gallic region. 

The truculent patriotism of Catalans, who more or less openly patronize 
the rest of Spain and consider themselves a compendium of all the virtues, 
is also Gallic. Most regional Spaniards feel that their region belongs to 
them, rather than that they belong to their region. They exploit it with 
affection, rather than adore it with love. But Catalonia, like France and 
Ireland and like the mistress of a troubadour, arouses in its citizens a 
chivalrous and romantic passion of protective worship, based upon what 
are regarded as the tragedies of its history and the ingratitude of its bene- 
ficiaries. Its general position, fortunes and prospects are as constant a 
topic of conversation at the cafe tables of Barcelona as American machin- 
ery, world prices and musical theory. 

In order to gain the friendship of any typical Catalan under sixty you 
must first express admiration of all that Catalonia has done for Spain and 
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even for Europe. Then you must sympathize with his view of Barcelona 
as the natural capital of the peninsula. After this he will become a culti- 
vated and vigorous companion, far more knowledgeable about and in- 
terested in the rest of the world than any other kind of Spaniard is. He 
"will do for you just about as much as you are prepared to do for Catalonia. 
He will even accept minor, if not major, criticisms of Catalan life and 
ambitions. 

When you have reached this stage you will find that the Catalan, 
unlike the Irishman or the Frenchman, puts no reserves on his estimate 
of you. He will not imply that it is a pity you are not and never will be 
a Catalan. On the contrary, he will overpraise your mentality and ideals. 
This tendency makes him a highly stimulating but occasionally embarrass- 
ing host. 

It is impossible for a Catalan, as it is always possible for any other 
Spaniard, to remain neutral in any dispute, particularly where politics 
are concerned. He will be on the side that is likely to promote the indepen- 
dent and characteristic powers and glories of Catalonia. He will be 
oblivious of all other considerations. His arguments, unlike those of the 
rest of his countrymen, will be practical and factual rather than rhetorical. 
And it is really true that Barcelona, from any point of view, is one of the 
three or four most important towns in southern Europe. All international 
arrangements affecting trade and government have to take serious account 
of the city. It is Spam's principal window on the global landscape. More- 
over, in spite of its cosmopolitan character and extreme particularism, 
Barcelona is, after all, Spanish first in a sense in which no southern Irish- 
man, however bilingual, would regard himself as British. 

For the Catalan's history and geography tell him that Catalonia must 
always remain too small to stand alone. The pressure of Castile across the 
plains of Aragon has on the whole been stronger and ultimately more 
palatable, despite temperamental differences, than that of Provence, de- 
spite temperamental affinities, across the Pyrenees. 

Educated Catalans are more at home in the Castilian language than in 
French, though most speak both as well as their beloved native tongue. 
There can be no doubt that the consolidating policy of the present Madrid 
administration is recognized as essential by responsible Catalans to-day. 
But there are many divergences of opinion as to the extent to which that 
consolidation is desirable. To return to the Irish analogy, with a different 
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orientation this time, the political relation of Ulster to Scotland and thus 
to England can never be that of Catalonia to France, though Ulster's 
relation to Eire, psychologically and geographically, is not unlike that of 
Catalonia to the rest of the peninsula. The Pyrenees, in a word, divide 
decisively. The North Channel only does so provisionally. 

The Catalan character is likely to play an extremely important part in 
the economic development of modern Spain if its influence can be made 
reasonably effective, as authority hopes, throughout the country. For in 
Catalonia only has the Spanish mind come to accept to any extent that 
co-operation within a general plan which is the basis of technical civiliza- 
tion. Catalans were syndicalists before General Franco erected his pyramid 
of syndicates. The industries of Barcelona fell more readily into the new 
economic pattern than those of most other regions. 

It is not, of course, to be wished that all Spaniards may become Catalans. 
But if Spain is to construct a firm material plinth for the spiritual colossus 
she is quite otherwise capable of bodying forth, the various regions, with 
the exception of the Basque provinces, which are well able to look after 
themselves in this respect, must learn from Barcelona how to achieve 
functional solidarity, how to integrate the group and constitute a collec- 
tive instead of a dangerously distributed social organism. 

The difficulty of accomplishing this object without on the one hand 
encouraging Catalan separatism, which does not need much encourage- 
ment to become arrogant, and on the other hand undermining those 
distinctive regional virtues which are so valuable to the intellectual and 
cultural energy of the country as a whole, is one of the many problems 
of progressive government in Spain to-day . 



13. Basques 

STRICTLY speaking, the Basque provinces include only Vizcaya, with the 
important city of Bilbao, Guipuzcoa and the inland province of Alava. 
But the separate province of Navarra, larger than any one of them and 
adjoining the two latter to the west, is really part of the same territory, 
contains many Basques and has much in common, psychologically, with 
diem. Accordingly, in considering Spanish regional differences, Navarra 
may be added to the Basque country proper. 
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As everyone knows, the Basque language, which is in vigorous use 
to-day, is one of the linguistic mysteries of Europe. In the present context 
it need only be noted as a radically significant factor in the difference of 
the Basques from all the other peoples of Spain. It underlines, with many 
ancient laws and customs peculiar to this secluded land, the intense and 
rigid Basque conservatism. It indicates their literary culture, easily the 
highest in Spain. It marks, above all, that intransigence of spirit, that 
defiant and stubborn egotism, which the -Basque shares, indeed, with 
most Spaniards, but which in him appears more conspicuous because less 
veiled by the characteristic Spanish gaiety and accessibility. 

This people of intellectual puritans, remarkably strong and healthy both 
physically and mentally, enterprising and successful in business, loyal in 
their attachments, morally somewhat stern and narrow, resemble the 
Scots both in their personalities as individuals and in their destiny as a 
nation. In wars they have always suffered heavily for putting sentiment 
above expediency. Their last tragedy on a grand scale, the forty-three 
years of battle from 1833 to 1876 for Don Carlos and his heir, whose 
cause may be compared with that of the Stuarts in the eighteenth century, 
ended in thorough political assimilation to Madrid. But their representa- 
tive councillors are always thinking out new ways of obtaining at least 
a measure of self-government. Both Nationalists and Republicans had 
trouble with them in the last civil war. 

There have been many famous Basques, from Saint Ignatius of Loyola, 
founder of the Society of Jesus, perhaps the most typical of them all, to 
the great writers of yesterday, Miguel de Unamuno and Pio Baroja. All 
have shown in various degrees the native qualities of prudence, severely 
disciplined self-control and a keenly realistic sense of contemporary re- 
quirements, so long as the latter do not conflict with Basque principles. 

With the Catalans the Basques are consequently the chief industrial 
capitalists of Spain. If Bilbao does not yet equal Barcelona, it is only 
because of the more favourable geographical situation of the latter for 
quick commercial returns and the much greater adaptability of its mer- 
curial inhabitants to foreign methods and mentalities. Nevertheless, the 
general atmosphere of Bilbao, not only on account of its record rainfall 
and comparative ugliness, is much more like that of Liverpool or Le 
Havre than is Barcelona's. 

For it cannot be denied that the Basques, in spite of their eminence in 
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letters, on an average put money and security above all other earthly 
attractions. Their concentrated activity, their measured and resolute ges- 
tures, their reflective, sea-green eyes under the flat Basque cap, the grave 
scrutiny to which they subject the cash-book, are all directed mainly to 
this one end. It is not much good painting pictures, erecting luxurious 
buildings, whether cinemas or churches, or inventing exotic dishes for 
the admiration of Biscay ans. Their highest respect is invariably reserved 
for a substantial bank account, the result, preferably, of patient and un- 
remitting organization, a steady siege of the castle of fortune, on the part 
of the shrewd client. 

But the Basque, for all his obsession with dross, is as deeply Catholic 
as the Castilian. His religion, however, has developed in a rusticity hardly 
changed from the days of pagan superstition. The old nature-myths of 
good and evil spirits, '"grandmother sun*, the monstrous lord of the 
woods', the Valkyrie 'queen of the weather-witches' and many other 
weird personages survive among the peasants, who are all born tribesmen. 
These goddesses or demons even inspire the visions of poets who may be 
university graduates. 

It is therefore easier, perhaps, for the Basque than for the Castilian to 
give his Christianity the practical form of a perpetual crusade against the 
powers of darkness, a conception which suits bis love of planning and 
outwitting. This state of affairs means hard work for the priest, but also 
unwavering and generous support, for the Basque is, above all, except 
where his tribal customs are concerned, a just man, as excellent an em- 
ployer as he is an employee. 

It is not an easy matter to convince a Basque that you have a good 
business proposition to offer him. But once you succeed in your negotia- 
tions he will stick to you for ever. No other Spaniard is so susceptible 
to a mutual commercial interest. To promote one is not the best way to 
make friends in the rest of Spain. But there is really no other route to 
the innermost recesses of the Basque heart. He will support you through 
thick and thin if he thinks he can enrich himself by so doing. 

One does not have to be sentimental to find this trait of character 
somewhat unattractive. Northern Europeans do not care for so much 
logic in their loves. But the Biscayan can never see the romantic point, 
except in connection with his ancestral symbols. For him it is the most 
natural thing in the world for affection to follow business co-operation 
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and to be out of the question if money matters are not involved. Even 
his profound and sincere relation to God partakes rather of the nature of 
duty to a benefactor than of reverent appreciation of superhuman quality. 
Something of this attitude is not uncommon in Latin minds. But in the 
Basque it is singularly unmixed with other elements, a matter of principle. 

He is the most genial of Philistines and the most level-headed of snobs. 
Like all Spaniards without exception he abounds in the charity of courtesy 
to those human beings, a very large number indeed, in whom he takes 
no interest. No one can be indifferent with more tranquil attention. But 
his time for this sort of thing, unlike that of the rest of the peninsula, 
is strictly limited. He has his own private rules, quite elastic enough for 
sensible men, for traffic with unpractical persons, however distinguished. 
Sooner or later he closes the connection and immediately forgets all about 
it. But anyone with something to sell at a reasonable price, something 
the Basque wants badly enough to pay good money or service for it, 
will be sure of his eternal regard and indefatigable assistance. Connections 
of this kind, any number of them, he is prepared to maintain, if necessary 
with prodigious effort, all his life. 

But it is a formidable task to beguile a Biscayan. Those wave-coloured 
eyes, that busy brain, see through bluff, adulation, misrepresentation and 
every sort of bait as easily as through plain glass. One must really have 
something to offer that a Basque considers valuable. On the other side, 
he will bargain, to be sure, for that is sound business. He will even make 
counter-proposals, for that is equally sound business. But he will decide 
nearly as rapidly as an American. He will scorn as grandly as that noble 
animal the miserable frauds, tedious irrelevancies and specious evasions of 
the Levantine tradition. For he is always ready to bet on his judgment, 
once he has formed it. The average Basque bets fifty times a day, even if 
he is not at a pelota match. 

Such is the coolest customer in Spain: one of illimitable and unshakable 
loyalty if the terms are mutual;- a graceful and dexterous self-extricator 
from useless enterprises, unless they concern such emblems as that famous 
Guernica oak, the sign of his ancient blood and inner independence; and 
a remorseless enemy to all trickery. 

In other respects he is as fundamentally incurious and self-absorbed, as 
impatient of restraint or even influence by outsiders, as are all Spaniards. 
Basques have in full measure the composure and assurance of bearing in all 
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ordinary circumstances, the lack of intellectual prepossessions, the jealous 
family feeling and the conscious pride of race that belong to the entire 
nation. On the whole they are the Spaniards with whom the northerner, 
if he is not an artist, feels most at ease and who are least likely to surprise 
him. But here, as elsewhere in Spain, the casual manner of the Anglo- 
Saxon is liable to be misinterpreted as barbarous conceit. 

In Navarra the Basque is modified by the Visigoth. He reverts to a 
pastoral type, unsophisticated but strong-minded and very sure that black 
is black and white is white. The province of Navarra is the most charming 
arid restful, if pig-headed, community in the peninsula. 



14. Westerners 

THE extreme north-west corner of Spain, consisting of the provinces 
of Coruiia, Lugo, Orense and Pontevedra, is called Galicia. It is a 
mountainous, roughly square region, bounded on the north and west by 
the Atlantic. The long, deeply indented coastline has a number of good 
harbours, including Coruiia, Vigo and Ferrol, where General Franco was 
born. The rainfall rivals that of Bilbao. Nature in general is pretty generous 
here. Consequently, the region is overpopulated. Many of the Galician 
fishermen, foresters, shepherds and farmers used regularly to emigrate, 
mostly to South America. To-day, Government policy is to keep them 
at home and try to improve the conditions which drove them abroad. 

The Galician or Gallego, as he is usually named, resembles the Basque 
in his shrewd intelligence, thrifty industry and tough physique. But he is 
less conservative, a good deal more adaptable, a great wanderer. The 
travelling harvesters and tinkers of Galicia, with their monotonous street- 
cries and imperturbable tenacity, are well known throughout Spain. They 
sometimes get on people's nerves. Their athleticism, however, renders 
them valuable as policemen and dockers. Their adroit and cautious intelli- 
gence improves the very numerous Spanish breed of lawyers and poli- 
ticians. 

With typical Spanish inconsistency the Gallego tends, nevertheless, in 
this respect utterly unlike the Basque, to be one of the most imaginative 
and dreamy of Spaniards. Galician writers, Ramon del Valle Inclan for 
example, are admired by connoisseurs for their subtle delicacy and refine- 
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ment of style. The dialect, the aspect of the country and, in general, the 
life and character of the people are naturally very similar to those of 
northern Portugal. The average Spaniard, at any rate, does not regard 
the Gallego as very typically Spanish. The average foreigner is even more 
bewildered than is usual in this perplexing peninsula by the Galician 
mixture, actually more English than Spanish, of prosaic diligence and 
poetic fantasy. 

The smallest region in Spain, but also one of the most famous, Asturias, 
is confined to a single province, Oviedo, immediately east of Lugo in 
Galicia. It was, like Wales in Britain, a principality of the monarchy, the 
king's eldest son taking the title. Backed by the Cantabrian Mountains 
and looking only northward into the Bay of Biscay, the region is an 
isolated one. It is, however, thickly populated, largely by coal miners. 
Asturias remained independent of Rome, as of the Moors. The legendary 
Christian king, Pelayo, is said to have won the first victory of the Re- 
conquest as early as the eighth century, at Covadonga. The battle is 
represented as a sort of Thermopylae, 300 against 124,000. Pelayo's tomb 
is still shown on a mountainside rugged as the nature of its inhabitants. 

The Asturian, however, like other miners, is actually less grim under 
his generally Celtic fair hair than he looks and than his acts sometimes 
appear. Spanish authority has always found him exceptionally difficult to 
deal with and occasionally very dangerous. He is fond of rows, hard 
knocks and the ancient, wolfish, Asturian war-cry, 'Icucuuu! 9 . But, 
though a rash sort of chap, he is -also vivacious, humorous and as fond 
of singing as any Welshman. Like the Galician he travels and emigrates 
a lot. But he nearly always returns in the end to his tierricina, his little 
patch of earth, as he calls his relatively unprepossessing fatherland. Com- 
pared with his western neighbour, who is a bit shy, he is an extravert. 
He rarely dreams, except of higher wages. 

South of Oviedo lies the former kingdom of Leon. The region includes 
not only the province of that name, but also two more farther south, 
Zamora and Salamanca. Leon ranks rather low in the economic scale and 
is sparsely populated. But the university city of Salamanca is an important 
place, with a venerable history. The Le6nese character is not so strongly 
individual as most of those of the other Spanish regions. The Galician 
and Asturian influences from the north, the Castilian from the east and 
the Portuguese from the west have combined with one another to render 
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the people difficult to define in a comprehensive phrase. But it may be 
said that the cultural standard is nearly as high as in the Basque provinces 
and only just below that of Old (northern) Castile. It exceeds that of all 
the other Spanish regions. Nowhere else in Spain, certainly not in Madrid, 
can the born student feel so happy as at Salamanca, where the majestic 
inspiration of the former Professor of Greek and greatest of the Spanish 
men of letters of yesterday, Miguel de Unamuno, can still be felt. 

In Estremadura, consisting of the provinces of Caceres and Badajoz, 
the story is very different. This is a hard and barren land, one of the most 
impoverished in Spain. It is no wonder, say the people, that Cortes and 
Pizarro left it for America. Since then a good many Estremadurans have 
followed the example of these two greatest of their compatriots. 

Like Pizarro, most of them begin life as pig-breeders. Estremaduran 
ham is famous. Other Estremadurans are shepherds. But all find it a 
struggle to make ends meet. Drought is persistent. Up to a generation 
ago conditions, especially in the district of the 'cave dwellers', Las Hurdes, 
which shocked Alfonso XIII, were fearfully primitive. This country of 
conqtiistadores is a good training ground for heroes. It enforces sobriety, 
toil and ambition, the longing to get out into a world of wealth to be 
won, pleasure to be enjoyed and heretics to be converted. 

Estremadurans are, however, not all heroes. They are consequently 
even more difficult to classify, psychologically, than the Leonese. Eco- 
nomic adversity tends to depress, not stimulate, the average man. It 
prevents him, as a rule, from developing a distinctive local type of 
civilization. There are many quaint customs here as elsewhere in Spain. 
But they are less colourful and animated. It is a dark region spiritually, 
for all its cruel sunlight and fanatical piety. 



15. Easterners 

FROM the central Pyrenees down into Castile and Valencia the region 
of Aragon, composed of the provinces of Huesca, Zaragoza and 
Teruel, thrusts a broad tongue to the south. Its heart is a low-lying plain, 
bisected by the great River Ebro, on which the principal city, Zaragoza, 
stands. The Zaragozans are notorious for their obstinacy, of which in- 
numerable anecdotes are current in Spain. It is even said that they are 
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physically hammer-headed, like donkeys. The peninsula is remarkably 
full of stubborn people, so that this gossip is a tribute from experts. 

Other Spaniards also hold, with some vicarious pride, that the Ara- 
gonese are the purest, most primitive and genuine, of living Spaniards, 
with all the general native qualities of impetuosity, frankness, egotistical 
arrogance and intuitive passion in excelsis. Goya, for example, came from 
a village near Zaragoza. He was expelled from it at the age of nineteen 
for his part in a murderous street fight between rival parishes. His early 
manhood continued to be riotous and rootless. His art is nothing if not 
mordant and dramatic, often terrifying. His personality matched it. He 
was a typical son of Aragon, the kingdom which ruled, in late medieval 
times, Catalonia, Valencia, the Balearic Isles, RoussiUon in France and 
even Naples and Sicily. 

South-east of Aragon lie the provinces of Castellon, Valencia and Ali- 
cante, which are usually considered together under the regional title of 
the second. The inhabitants have a multiple ancestry of Greeks, Car- 
thaginians, Romans, Visigoths and Moors in addition to the aboriginal 
Iberians. But the Arab influence, racially, is predominant. The soft 
Valencian speech contains a large percentage of Arabic words. The Valen- 
cian interest in irrigation and intensive agriculture was initiated by the 
Moors. The practically sub-tropical climate is favourable to Oriental ways 
of life. The architecture is to a great extent Moorish. Last but not least, 
the average Valencian would rather go to a flower show, at any time, 
than to a political meeting. 

The fruitfulness and variety of nature, the long Mediterranean seaboard 
and the exotic atmosphere of this part of Spain make it a congenial haven 
for artists, particularly painters. Sorolla, who died in 1923, is the best 
known of the modern Valencian school. He is represented in the national 
galleries of Madrid, Venice, Berlin and Buenos Aires. But he was only 
continuing a tradition founded during the sixteenth century in the city. 
The vivid urgency and glow of his work can also be felt in that of his 
compatriot, the author of The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse, the novelist 
Blasco Ibanez, who died in 1928, 

To the ordinary foreigner Valencia conies second only to Andalusia in 
its attractive quality. A land made for luxury and sensuous enjoyment, it 
breeds a race of eager hedonists, relatively indifferent to business, politics 
and the sterner aspects of hard work in general. But Valencians are by 
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no means either idle or effeminate or cynical. If the Greek strain has made 
them equate the pursuit of pleasure with that of beauty, the Arab has lent 
them a dignity and passion of style in living which is essentially virile with- 
out ceasing to be gay. The Valencian bull-ring, second only to the Anda- 
lusian in popularity, is the typical expression of the regional psychology. 

To cross the regional frontier, south-west from Valencia, into the 
provinces of Albacete and Murcia is to exchange pure milk and honey 
for a compound of the two that has gone a little sour and gritty, though, 
as it happens, the real honey bee is exceptionally prevalent here. Murcia, 
the general name applied to this region, resembles Estremadura in being 
something of a Cinderella to the rest of Spain. Cervantes, no doubt, 
deliberately chose it as the setting for his impoverished idealist. Only the 
proximity of the Mediterranean alleviates the dry monotony of soil and 
spirit, due to an African rather than a European sun. 

The slightly larger inland province of Albacete, for example, has half 
the population of the coastal one, Murcia, and only a third of its density 
per square mile. It is the sea, not the sun, that gives life to this part of the 
peninsula. Sunshine here is more of a destroyer than a creator. Signifi- 
cantly, of the largest cities in the region, Murcia lies only about twenty- 
five miles from the sea, and Cartagena is the chief naval base of Spain. 

Murcians are understandably lazy. Their heaven is a dark, cool cafe 
where the wine and the food are not too stimulating and the talk intel- 
lectually inexacting, with long silences for private meditation. The tur- 
bulence of Aragon, the exuberance of Valencia, are here almost wholly 
absent. There is more reserve than in Andalusia to the south and, since 
the literacy figure is the lowest in the peninsula, far less general culture 
than in New Castile to the north. Murcia is the sleepiest, most intuitive 
region in Spain. 

The Balearic Isles are inhabited by a race more closely akin to the 
Catalan than to its nearest continental neighbour, the Valencian. But the 
islanders resemble the latter in their semi-Arabic physique and customs 
and also in their epicureanism. In contrast to the Catalans they are ex- 
tremely docile and, in their relative isolation, much less up-to-date and 
cosmopolitan. Ramon Lull, the thirteenth-century mystic and missionary, 
was a Majorcan. But the present-day residents are more renowned for 
their devotion to maritime pursuits and the large Anglo-Saxon colony 
than for philosophic adventures. 



16. Africans 

THE Canaries, though they are so far down the west African coast, 
opposite Rio de Oro, seem more like an extension of metropolitan 
Spain than African colonies. Not even Ceuta and Melilla, so much nearer 
to Spain, are more Spanish. The original inhabitants of the islands no 
longer exist as a separate race. The Canary Islander to-day is simply a 
rather dark-skinned Spaniard, attractive and intelligent, as is always the 
case where nature is so kind. His only serious fault is a mania for cock 
fighting, which affects all classes of the community. Out of the cock pit 
the average native is an agreeable mixture of Valencian and Andalusian, 
proud of his province's legendary fame as the Elysian Fields and 
Gardens of the Hesperides of the Greeks. He is even grateful to the 
volcanoes, which after all account for the wealth of his fields and 
gardens. 

In Morocco the born colonial Spaniard is of a different type. He is a 
soldier first, an administrator and educationist second and a business man 
third. His outlook resembles that of the British in the India of yesterday. 
He is like the Basque and the Catalan in his practical efficiency, but cares 
less for money and foreign markets, more for the local job of maintaining 
order and encouraging development. He concentrates severely upon the 
land in which he lives and which has only recently become safe for him. 
He is not much interested in Europe except in so far as Europe interferes 
with Morocco. For this strip of Africa is the matrix of much of the 
Spanish spirit, in a sense in which no other European colony has been 
generative to a European nation. The Spaniard always feels perfectly at 
home in Morocco. 

This circumstance enables him to get on with the Moors themselves 
at least as well as they get on with one another. For it is as difficult to 
weld Moors into a national solidarity as it is to weld Spaniards. Therefore 
the Spaniard is the only European likely to be able, in view of his experi- 
ences at home, to do it with any hope of permanence. That this object 
is considered desirable at all marks the difference between Spanish and, 
for example, French Moroccan policy. The French came to Africa as new 
immigrants. They have to a large extent been successful in turning Mos- 
lems into Frenchmen with only a slight general variation. The problem, 
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accordingly, of creating a Moorish nation does not arise for France. 
Assimilation, not alliance, is the idea in French Morocco. 

Spaniards, on the other hand, returned nearly as much as they came 
to Africa. They are trying to resuscitate, if not their exclusive mother, at 
any rate their aunt, with the features, including Mohammedanism, so long 
familiar in Spain. 

The Berber is the indigenous inhabitant of the Spanish zone. In his pure 
state he is lighter in colour than most Africans and much more honest, 
frank, scrupulous and reliable than a good many. He is democratic in the 
sense that Jack's advice is often considered as good as his master's and that 
every man is in duty bound to help his neighbour. With all this, he 
quarrels easily and is a natural adept at war. Unlike the Arab, he is mono- 
gamous, considerate to his women, and in morals generally a bit of a 
puritan. 

His ancestry is mixed with Greek, Roman and Vandal as well as purely 
African blood. No doubt the African tips the scale. But the specifically 
European, especially Gothic, traits are sufficiently remarkable to remind 
one of his racial history. This combination has long been complicated by 
the addition of Arab and Jew. The former's passionate pride, restlessness 
and love of independence fuses with Hebrew commercial astuteness and 
assiduity. The disdainful generosity and cruelty of a race of desert horse- 
men is oddly streaked with impulses as often fraudulent as they are chari- 
table. 

The Spaniard is not dismayed by this contradictory psychology, so 
closely akin to his own. For him the 'Moors' are very desirable brothers- 
in-arms to-day. He even sympathizes with and respects their religious 
fanaticism, understanding very well how it maintains their more admir- 
able qualities. Their chief faults, from the administrative standpoint, are 
a disinclination to steady, organized work and a lack of mutual cohesion. 
The Spaniard has met and struggled with these shortcomings already in 
his own country. He retains a certain fraternal appreciation of the fiery 
individualism responsible for them. 

The Moors themselves recognize 'Moorish' virtues in their old enemies 
and present guardians. Natives of Morocco have been particularly well 
treated since their conspicuous past services to the Nationalist cause in the 
last Spanish civil war. They know they are regarded in Spain as crack 
shock troops. Moorish Guards wear the most splendid uniforms in the 
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Spanish Army. They are mounted on richly caparisoned Arab stallions 
with hoofs painted gold or silver. Their picturesque presence lends a 
striking magnificence to all official outdoor ceremonies in Spain. 

Apart from this evidence of their high military standing in the peninsula, 
Moors are grateful for the general policy of religious and social tolerance. 
Nor are they averse from the new economic prosperity which Spaniards 
are doing their best to promote now that, for the first time in the history 
of Morocco, war is ceasing to be the main preoccupation of the country. 

Revolution might still be instigated by clever propaganda from beyond 
the frontiers. But it would find almost its only support in the undeveloped 
hinterland. It would normally break down sooner or later against the 
common sense of the plains and coastal regions. Spaniards do not believe 
that Morocco can ever be again the potential flash point of danger that 
it remained until a generation ago. They feel that salutary lessons have 
been learned on both sides. They hope that the world may yet see, as it 
saw for a time in the days of the Cordovan Emirs, a real cultural, eco- 
nomic and even defensive alliance between Crescent and Cross. 

In the Rio de Oro colony, the Spanish Sahara, stretching down the 
West African, coast from a point opposite the Canaries to Cape Blanco, 
the sparse native population of Arabs or Arabized Berbers wander about 
mainly in the northern half of the territory. These people, with a purer 
Arab strain than their brothers of Morocco, belong to a more primitive 
and less tractable type, like the gepgraphy of the land itself. 

Spanish control over the interior was practically nominal until very 
recent times. But to-day, in accordance with the new Spanish colonial 
policy of consolidation, the limited human as well as territorial resources 
of this region are in process of careful organization in the interests of a 
unification of all Spanish-administered lands. 

The island of Fernando Poo and the mainland settlement of Rio Muni, 
together constituting Spanish Guinea, form the only other colony of 
Spain now in existence. The islanders occupying the interior are of Bantu 
stock, light brown in colour. They are a high-spirited race, rather restive 
under European management, but are decreasing in. numbers. The Spani- 
ards mainly depend on the coastal labour, which is of mixed negro, 
Spanish and Portuguese blood. 

The small Rio Muni territory is inhabited by a docile negroid stock 
of equatorial Africans, lazy, good-natured and peaceable, if somewhat 
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irresponsive to European tutelage. The Spanish resident finds them intelli- 
gent but incurious, insignificant in numbers and without any very striking 
characteristics from the practical point of view. He does his best to make 
them of some use to Spain. 

The centre of the strenuous activities of Spanish colonial energy in 
Africa is bound to remain in Morocco, the sister country, both geo- 
graphically and psychologically, of metropolitan Spain. 



III. HISTORY 



17. Before Christianity 



THERE are Spaniards, as there are Irishmen, who will maintain over a 
glass that their civilization far ante-dates the Phoenicians. But the 
fact is that archaeological evidence of power or wealth in Spain only 
begins with the traces of Phoenician trading posts along the south-west 
coast, which may date from as early as noo B.C. 

No doubt Phoenician and possibly Cretan ships came, even before this, 
to collect metal for weapons and recruits for the Egyptian wars from the 
neighbourhoods of Malaga, Cadiz and Tangier. There is some reason to 
believe that Iberian contingents helped Sheshonk I, the Libyan King of 
Egypt, to take Jerusalem about the middle of the last millennium B.C. 

These Semitic merchants, the 'grave Tyrian traders' with those 'shy 
traffickers, the dark Iberians' of Matthew Arnold's Scholar Gypsy, prob- 
ably founded no colonies, with the possible exception of Cadiz. But the 
Greeks, who, as Arnold implies in the same poem, began to oust them 
from, the Spanish trade at the beginning of the seventh century, certainly 
did. From the Pyrenees to Malaga, buildings, statues, vases and coins have 
attested their permanent presence. At this date the Iberians may have been 
using money given them by the Phoenicians and may have learnt from 
them, how to work their mines. But that was about all the civilization 
they seem to have had. 

Nevertheless, when I read to an Andalusian poet, who understood a 
little English, the picturesque description of the origins of this process in 
the last two stanzas of the Scholar Gypsy , he shook his head decisively. 
'Very prejty,' he conceded. 'Very pretty indeed. But Tartessos was the 
oldest city in the West, even then.' His evidence, eloquent rather than 
documentary, I have never been able to check to my satisfaction. 

The Carthaginians really did make an attempt, in the sixth century 
B.C., to conquer the country. They built some cities and roads in it. They 
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took over the Phoenician and Greek settlements. They got as far as the 
rivers Duero in the north-west and Ebro in the north-east. The Murcian 
port of Cartagena and other remains recall their occupation. They were 
looking, like the Phoenicians, for man-power and minerals. But so was 
ancient Rome. 

By 201 B.C., the date of the end of the Second Punic War, the Romans 
had driven the Carthaginians out of Spain. Under the Roman Republic 
Spain was divided into two provinces: the northern, which they called 
Hispania Citerior, as being nearer to Italy; and the southern, Hispania 
Ulterior. Under Augustus and the later emperors three natural geographical 
divisions were distinguished. These were the hill country from Cartagena, 
to Leon, Lusitania or Portugal and Baetica or Andalusia. 

The new provinces paid better dividends than any in the empire, not 
so much on account of their mineral and other commercial wealth, con- 
siderable as that was, as on account of the quality of their inhabitants. 
The Romans called them Hispani, which was as near as they could get 
to the 'Celtiberians' * name for themselves, connected with the Celtic 
root SPAN already mentioned. It was to be some centuries before Spain 
was found to be a SPAN or 'key* country in the modern ,sense. But the 
Romans certainly found their new acquisitions something like 'key- 
men*. 

To begin with, the Hispani were tremendous fighters, both of the 
elusive, harassing kind of warfare, which all Europe was one day to know 
as guerrilla combat, and within the walls of a besieged city. It took Hanni- 
bal, the greatest soldier of his age, eight months to take Saguntum, in 
what is now Valencia, in 219 B.C. The long hair of the Iberian women 
is said to have been used as bowstrings when normal supplies ran out. 
The war of resistance of the whole peninsula against Rome lasted two 
hundred years. Over and over again Roman armies were defeated, 
Roman commanders disgraced or captured. The hill plateau of Numantia, 
in the modern province of Soria, held out for twenty years. The town of 
that name only yielded to Scipio, in 133 B.C., when starved out, after a 
fifteen months* blockade, by 60,000 men. 

Secondly, after the pacification, as already noted, Spaniards supplied 
Rome with almost her whole literature of what is known as the Silver 
Age. In politics and administration the record of the province was also 
exceptional. Spaniards took at once to the Roman municipal system and 
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have retained it to this day. Three of the best emperors, Trajan, Hadrian 
and Theodosius, were born in Spain. Marcus Aurelius, the last great pagan 
emperor and philosopher, was of Spanish descent. 

It thus happened that, so early in Spanish history, military prowess and 
intellectual power distinguished the nation at the same period and to 
much the same extent. This conjunction was to occur again, but only 
after experiences unique among Europeans. 

At the beginning of the fifth century A.D., when Spain had been Roman 
for nearly four hundred years, Alaric the Visigoth had already invaded 
Italy, He was on the march which ended in the sack of Rome and the 
deposition of the Western Emperor Honorius. All northern Europe was 
moving to the dismemberment of the most splendid empire the world 
had ever seen. Gaul was already overrun. The Vandals crossed the Pyre- 
nees in 406, the Visigoths in 409. By 415 a Visigothic kingdom had been 
established in the former Roman provinces of Spain. The new rulers 
were Christians, occupying an officially Christian country. But the Goths 
were Arians, the Romanized Spaniards were Catholics. The doctrinal 
difference lay in the teaching of Arius, a presbyter of the early fourth 
century, that Christ, the incarnate Logos, was not truly God in the sense 
that the Father is God, whereas the Catholic Church insisted, of course, 
that the Father and the Logos were of the same divine substance. This 
latter belief was confirmed by the Council of Nicaea in 325. The Arians 
were thenceforth considered heretics by the Church of the Roman State. 

The difficult doctrine of the identity of two persons could not every- 
where be accepted by the simple barbarians of the north. They had been 
ready enough for the new religion so long as it remained a monotheism 
they could understand. Consequently, the Gothic invaders of Spain, in 
particular, remained Arians, while the Goths of Gaul were converted. 
No less than three centuries of chaotic violence ensued in Spain, largely 
due to the Visigoths' religious differences with their Catholic subjects and 
the neighbouring sovereigns, also Catholic. 

Nor did the weakness of Spain, owing to these causes, wholly disappear 
with the official introduction of Catholic Christianity under King Rec- 
cared at the end of the sixth century, in the time of Pope Gregory the 
Great. 

The temporal power of the Church had been steadily growing since 
the disappearance after 475 of a separate Western Roman Empire. The 
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Holy See now to some extent embodied the old imperial traditions. But 
in Gregory's period it was the relatively strong and united Catholic 
Franks in Gaul, rather than the precariously ruling and recently converted 
Visigoths in Spain, who maintained closest relations with Rome. It was 
a Prankish ruler, Charles Martel, who finally ensured that Europe, exclud- 
ing Spain, should be Christian rather than Mohammedan. 



18. Islam 

~E ^OHAMMED had been born about 568. By the beginning of the eighth 
1VJL century those who professed the religion he had founded as 'Islam' 
had expanded from Asia Minor to India in the east and across North 
Africa to Ceuta in the west. In the year 711 the Berber chieftain Tarik 
was summoned across the Straits of Gibraltar into Spain by the political 
enemies of Roderic, King of the Visigoths, to assist in the latter's over- 
throw. This purpose was duly performed by the allies. But Tarik had 
sent word to his overlord in Africa that there were possibilities of plunder 
over the water. In two years the fanatical Moslems made short work of 
the hopelessly divided and tepidly Christian occupants of the country. 
The invaders subdued it from Gibraltar to Toledo, whence they crossed 
the Pyrenees in search of further conquests. 

At Poitiers in 732, however, they were disastrously defeated by Charles 
Martel. The main body of the Mohammedan forces returned to con- 
solidate Arab power in the peninsula. 

This task would not have been difficult if the intruders had been a 
united people. The native rulers lived on Roman foundations and had 
reached a certain level of culture, about equal, perhaps, to that represented 
by Icelandic sagas three centuries later. But they were riddled with family 
feuds. They had developed neither patriotism nor religious fervour of any 
depth. They were as ready to serve a caliph as a king. 

The Arabs, for their part, were the dominant caste among the Moslems. 
They despised their Syrian and Berber allies. They were incorrigible 
anarchists by tribal tradition. The power they sought in Spain was simply 
financial. To determine it, they fought incessantly among themselves. 

For a generation the civilization of Islam looked like destroying itself 
in this particular locality. In spite, however, of their endless internal dis- 
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sensions, the Moslems were markedly superior in general refinement to 
the Goths. In 788 the ablest of them, Abdurrahman I, founded first an 
emirate and then a caliphate at Cordova. 

Meanwhile, in the north, the Basques, astride the Pyrenees, remained 
as independent of Mohammedan rule as they had always been of the 
Visigoths. It was they who, with levies from the other infant kingdoms 
of the north, Navarra and Aragon, annihilated Charlemagne's rearguard 
at Roncesvalles in 778. To the north-east the Franks, towards the end of 
the ninth century, founded the countship of Barcelona. In the mountains 
of Asturias, where the legend of Covadonga already mentioned now 
began, the kingdom of Galicia arose. It spread gradually south as far as 
Leon, so called because it had been the headquarters of the Roman 
Seventh Legion. To the east it absorbed territory which it called Castile, the 
land of castles set up across the plain to watch for enemies from the south. 

Such were the main elements, at this time, in the Christian part of the 
peninsula. 

In Mohammedan Spain the anarchy of the first two centuries of the 
Moorish occupation was at last stabilized in 929, nearly a century and a 
half after the establishment of the Holy Roman Empire by Charlemagne 
in Europe. Abdurrahman III, the greatest of all the 'Moors', may be 
compared with Akbar, the Mogul Emperor of India, for his industry, 
firmness, justice and generosity. With his accession the golden age of the 
caliphate of Cordova began. Arts and sciences, moral and intellectual 
fastidiousness, even common sense, flourished for a glorious century, the 
high-water mark of European culture since the days of Cicero and Atticus. 

It seemed then, for a moment, that the union of Eastern learning and 
wisdom with Western energy would become practicable in this great 
city, said to have been, in its prime, as large as modern London. For 
there was nothing like it, at that epoch, in the rest of Europe. The best 
minds in that continent looked to Spain for everything which most clearly 
differentiates a human being from a tiger. The distinctions were not yet 
quite so plain elsewhere, even in. the Eternal City. 

The magnificent sovereign of Cordova himself wrote exquisitely in 
rhyme, which was then first heard by Europeans. The new poetry, with 
its complex metrical schemes and chivalrous ideals, was eagerly taken up 
by the early troubadours of Provence, who could make little of the few 
traces of Latin literature surviving at this date. 
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The philosopher All ibn Hazm of Cordova lived during the first half 
of the eleventh century and. knew far more about Plato and Aristotle 
than was known in contemporary Rome. Avicenna and Averroes were 
soon to follow him. Cordovan architecture outclassed anything known 
in the West. Cordovan music produced embryo violins (the rabab), lutes 
(an Arabic word) and even keyboard instruments (the psalterion). Only 
harp and zither were used outside the East at this time. 

From Cordova came, in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, for the 
first time as organized sciences, mathematics, astronomy, medicine and 
chemistry to replace the crude notes and calculations which had so far 
done duty for them. Students of navigation and of agriculture came to 
Cordova to understand how material wealth could be produced from 
sea and land on a scale of increase rivalling the spiritual riches that grew 
with them. 

Albertus Magnus and Saint Thomas Aquinas learned Arabic. Roger 
Bacon proclaimed his debt to Arab scholars, so much more concerned 
at this date with free metaphysical enquiry than the elucidation of the 
Koran. In short, up to the end of the twelfth century in Spain the new 
civilization had a literary rather than a religious base. There was little or 
no proselytizing. It is true that a Christian converted to Mahommedamsm 
would pay smaller taxes. But it is also true that Arab culture, by this 
period, had become too sophisticated to be fanatical. Nominal Christians 
and nominal Moslems, with Jews as their intermediaries and interpreters, 
lived side by side and fought, not each other, but other mixed communities 
of Christians and Moslems. 

It certainly was the case that in public affairs violence and fraud, greed 
and cruelty, were as rife as ever, It seems, unfortunately, inevitable that 
great outbursts of creative energy in national life beget as many Cesare 
Borgias as Leonardos. In any case, the restraining conception of Chris- 
tianity, as a spiritual rather than a political world order, hardly emerged 
before the thirteenth century. It had emerged by the time of the Italian 
Renaissance. But in that epoch the discovery of pagan civilization in 
many respects countered it. During the Cordovan caliphate neither Mo- 
hammed nor Christ were in general regarded as primarily moralists. That 
civilization was an affirmation of the powers of man rather than those of 
heaven. Its glories, both intellectual and material, lacked depth and sta- 
bility. Therefore, for all its astonishing promise, it fell, as pagan Greece 
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and Rome had fallen, by internal disintegration. The foundations were 
the sands of philosophic doubt, not the rocks of instinctive faith. 



19. The Reconquest 



THE coming change was already evident in the early years of the 
eleventh century. The Cordovan caliphate had reached its furthest 
height of dominion under Mansur, chamberlain of the weak Hisham II, 
grandson of the great Abdurrahman III. JMansur died in 1002. Thirty years 
later a palace revolution against his degenerate son split the caliphate into 
a score of mutually hostile petty principalities. The hey-day of Moorish 
rule in Spain began to decline. 

For meanwhile, in the north-west, Sancho, King of Navarra, called the 
Great, had made his son Ferdinand King of Castile, Leon and Galicia, 
backing him with other sons in Aragon and the Central Pyrenees. Fer- 
dinand, before he died in 1065, had taken Valencia and reached the gates 
of Seville. His successor, Alfonso VI, contracted a Burgundian marriage. 
The powerful influence of the French Church came at last into Spain, 
to give the fighting that air of a regular crusade which the previous spas- 
modic campaigns, mere squabbles and raiding expeditions, had never 
assumed. 

In 1086 Alfonso VI took Toledo. The Spanish emirs, deeply disturbed 
by this last reverse, requested help from Africa. A new Mohammedan 
sect, the Almoravides, had recently founded an empire on the African side 
of the straits. These fanatics were Berbers, largely of pure negro blood 
and far less civilized than the Arabs or Arabized Berbers who now rashly 
demanded their assistance. But in war the Almoravides were much the 
most formidable enemies the Spanish Christians had yet met. 

The Almoravid leader, Yusuf ben Techufin, when he came, inflicted 
a terrible defeat upon Alfonso at the great battle of Zalaca, near Badajoz. 
The Christians retired from Murcia and Valencia, But they kept their 
hold on Toledo. Internal feuds postponed the next phase of the Re- 
conquest until the defeat of the Almoravides at Cutanda by Alfonso I of 
Aragon, called the Battler, in 1120. The Moslems, now much more 
negroid-Berber than Arab, were by this time laying as great an emphasis 
upon Islam as the Christians were upon Rome. 
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The Berber Almoravides had been far more fanatical Mohammedans 
than the Arab caliphs. When the power of the former was broken in 
Andalusia by Alfonso the Battler, the Almohades, an even more bigoted 
sect, declared a holy war upon the Spanish Christians. They defeated 
Alfonso VIII, King of Castile, at Alarcos in 1195. They looked, for a few 
years, like recovering all Spain. But they were finally overthrown at the 
most famous of all the battles of the Keconquest, Las Navas de Tolosa, 
in 1212, by the allied Kings of Castile, Aragon and Navarra, aided by a 
strong Portuguese contingent. 

In 1236 Cordova itself and in 1248 Seville fell to Ferdinand III of 
Castile. Moslem Spain was now reduced to Granada and the coastal 
ports from that province to Cadiz. The latter city was annexed in 1252. 
By 1276 all the peninsula except the Granada coastal area was under 
Christian control. 

There were now two Christian sovereigns in Spain. These were the 
semi-constitutional monarch of Castile, Leon, Galicia, Asturias, Estre- 
rnadura, Cordova, Seville and Jaen and his more despotic colleague the 
King of Aragon, Valencia, the Balearic Isles and Barcelona, in which 
latter area he was called Count. These two kingdoms developed separately 
for the next two hundred odd years. The history of Aragon is really more 
closely involved with that of Naples and Sicily than with that of Spain. 

Yet it was clear, towards the end of this period, that the two States were 
bound finally to coalesce. When Juan I of Aragon died in 1479 his son 
Ferdinand was already married to Isabella, Queen of Castile. These two 
remarkable sovereigns, the 'Catholics', as Pope Alexander VI was the first 
to call them, between them unified Spain, conquered Granada, expelled 
the Moslem power completely from the peninsula and financed the dis- 
covery of America. 

All three achievements laid the foundation of the Golden Age which 
was immediately to ensue. 

The lady was the stronger character. When her husband, fortunately a 
reasonable sort of man, became King of Castile, as well as Aragon, she 
saw to it that in Castilian affairs at least he did not disturb her authority. 
As for Aragon, it was allowed to keep the shadow without the substance 
of its old independence. Her policy was centralization, order and self- 
sufficiency. It has had great influence upon that of most serious Spanish 
sovereigns ever since. That the centralization made for despotism, the 
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order for bureaucracy and the self-sufficiency for isolation and the loss 
of useful outsiders like Jews, converted Moslems or Moriscos and the 
Mudejares or Moslems not interested in Christianity but perfectly willing 
to live under Christian rule, troubled Spaniards less than might be sup- 
posed. For the Spaniard is not by nature attracted to parliamentary govern- 
ment, finds that officials can generally be circumvented or bribed and 
assimilates foreign outlooks with difficulty. 

Isabella, that tireless, fascinating, devout; utterly self-assured and fearless 
queen, who was also a first-rate military saint, with her prominent blue 
eyes and jutting chin, was extremely popular all her lifetime and is still 
venerated in Spain as a great ruler. 

A characteristic measure taken by the 'Catholic Sovereigns' and de- 
signed to recruit the Church as an instrument of secular administrative 
policy was the establishment of the Inquisition, first in Castile, then in 
Catalonia and Aragon. Inquisitors sent from Italy to stamp out heresy 
were no new figures in Spain. But they were unpopular as foreigners and 
had little effect upon the religious toleration prevalent in the peninsula 
during and even after the Reconquest. 

Isabella's Inquisition, founded in 1480, was a national institution really 
directed against the rich Jews and Mohammedans, whether 'converted' or 
not, who in the queen's opinion were undermining national solidarity. 
Her subjects, envious of these wealthy aliens, at first agreed with her. It 
was only later, when the Holy Office of Madrid, under Torquemada, 
resorted to political purges, that they disagreed. The Inquisition, in fact, 
soon assumed practical independence of Rome. It became in the end a 
more or less secret police force, entirely dependent upon and therefore 
devoted to the throne, of which it eventually proved the most effective 
support. 

In 1481 the final campaign for the conquest of the last Moorish strong- 
hold in Granada began. In January 1492 the city fell. The *Moors* wept 
at the extinction of so much glory, were duly abused by their women 
and took themselves off, as a whole, to Africa and a long decadence. The 
dashing Christian queen who had in person superintended their discom- 
fiture, was at last free to consider the proposals of the Genoese seaman, 
Christopher Columbus, who had been following her about ever since 
1484. 

It was in April 1492 that she finally agreed to finance his expedition to 
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Asia via the Atlantic. It is unlikely that Isabella felt any particular interest 
in geography as such. But Asia contained heretics who ought to be con- 
verted. It also formed the rearguard of the Moors whose van she had only 
just repulsed. If Islam could be taken in the rear there would be a good 
chance of eradicating it altogether. The Jewish and Mohammedan victims 
of the new Inquisition would, by a pleasing irony of circumstance, pro- 
vide the money. She, Isabella, would, go down to history as the con- 
queror of the world for God and Spain. 

The Jews, never very closely assimilated in this country of individualists, 
were duly expelled. Their riches were confiscated, with unfortunate results 
on Spanish economy. It is, incidentally, a piquant detail in this connection 
that there is some reason to suppose that Columbus himself may have 
been a descendant of Spanish Jews settled at Genoa. 

The bargain, a rather hard one, was struck. After no more than three 
months' delay three little ships and less than a hundred men set sail from 
Huelva, under the command of the newly made admiral Christopher 
Columbus, for the setting sun. It was the beginning of a new epoch, not 
only in Spanish but in global history. 



20. The Golden Age 



THE news of the discovery of certain islands in the far west, which were, 
of course, at first assumed to be Asiatic, reached Spain through Lisbon, 
where Columbus had anchored after his return voyage in March 1493. 
Ferdinand and Isabella received him at Barcelona. They made him a 
grandee of Spain. The Pope, Alexander VI, confirmed Castile and Leon 
in possession of the new lands. Columbus returned to the west in Sep- 
tember, this time with 1,500 men, three galleons and fourteen frigates. 
The first Spanish missionaries accompanied this expedition, with orders 
to treat the natives 'well and lovingly'. Such was the origin of a second 
and greater Spanish adventure. 

Columbus died believing America was Asia. In 1507 the correct name, 
after the Italian Amerigo Vespucci, who had disproved the Asia hy- 
pothesis, was given to the new continent by a French topographer. 

But the Latin civilization which began to arise there was founded by 
Spaniards alone. It was the work, mainly, of Spanish Franciscan, Domini- 
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can and Augustinian missionaries and of Spanish Jesuits. More demo- 
cratic than the British in its absence of 'colour' prejudice, due to its 
primarily religious character, this American labour is perhaps the most 
enduring monument of the Spanish civilizing genius that survives to-day. 

Citizens of Protestant countries who have never been to South America 
with their eyes and ears open have consistently misrepresented Spanish 
rule in the sub-continent ever since the sixteenth century, when the 
English first had cause to dislike Spaniards. That administration was, in 
fact, no more cruel and fraudulent than North American treatment of the 
Red Indian. It was infinitely more sober economically and spiritually. 

The Portuguese, naturally enough, had also become interested in the 
new discoveries. In 1494 the Treaty of Tordesillas delimited Spanish and 
Portuguese spheres of exploration, the former taking all possible lands to 
the west of a line drawn from the Arctic to the Antarctic pole, 320 leagues 
west of Cape Verde, and the latter those which might be found to the 
east of it. 

But the 'Catholic Sovereigns' were already looking elsewhere. France, 
the Holy Roman Empire and the Papacy were engaged in a triangular 
struggle for dominion in Italy. Ferdinand's Aragonese dynasty in Naples 
appealed to him for help against the French king, Charles VIII. An expedi- 
tion was despatched under Gonzalo de Cordoba, the 'Great Captain* as 
he carne to be called. 

Gonzalo was the first to organize those Spanish infantrymen, armed 
with the pike and moving in close formation, who were to be invincible 
in Europe, and incidentally to keep the East at bay, for a hundred and 
fifty years. They turned the tide in Italy. But France remained the most 
formidable European Power. Isabella, who preferred the empire, married 
her daughter Juana to Philip of Habsburg, son of the Emperor Maxi- 
milian. 

The conquest of Melilla in 1497 was not at first followed up. America, 
Italy and France, rather than Africa, attracted Spanish ambitions at this 
date. 

In 1504, the year in which Naples fell finally to Spain, the great queen 
died. She left no direct male issue. Philip of Habsburg claimed the Cas- 
tilian crown, but he died before he could proceed to extreme measures. 
Ferdinand held the throne, with the style of regent, until his death in 
1516. The last few years of his reign were marked by the annexation of 
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Navarra and further Spanish colonial expansion in North Africa. If he 
had had a son, Spain might have founded a great empire there. On his 
death Charles of Habsburg, Philip's son, succeeded him. Charles turned 
Spanish designs, to their ultimate ruin, northwards to central Europe. 

This monarch, known to history as the Emperor Charles V, had on 
the whole a good character. He was, of course, a fine soldier and every 
inch an emperor. But he was more of a Burgundian than a Spaniard, as 
his determined but unsuccessful attempts to do away with Spanish local 
autonomies showed. His imperial adventures were not in accordance with 
the true interests of the peninsula, which lay in Africa and America. 

Charles did encourage the American campaigns of Cortes in Mexico, 
which began in 1519, and of the Pizarro brothers in Peru twelve years 
later. He prevented Gonzalo Pizarro from acquiring the Inca empire for 
himself after his brother's death. But Charles's dynastic and religious plans 
occupied the first place in his mind. These were exclusively concerned 
with Europe. He only visited Spain six times in the forty years of his 
reign. 

He began with Italy. Here he had inherited the Aragonese claims in 
Naples. The city was formally added to the Spanish dominions in 1519. 
But France also had pretensions to the possession of Italy. In 1524 Francis I 
took Milan and besieged Pavia in Lombardy. Lannoy, the Spanish viceroy 
of Naples, marched to its relief. In February 1525 the Spanish arque- 
busiers under the Italian condottiere Pescara routed the French cavalry be- 
fore Pavia and took the king himself prisoner. It was the mobility and 
individual enterprise of these precursors of riflemen that won the battle. 

This encounter put an end, for the time being, to French ambitions in 
the Mediterranean. In 1527 Charles's armies, while he was himself absent 
in Spain, joined a large body of German troops, really an irresponsible 
band of marauders, sacked Rome and imprisoned the Medicean Pope, 
Clement VII, who favoured France. By 1530, however, Charles had made 
peace with the Papal States. In that year, at Bologna, he was crowned 
emperor of the rest of Italy. 

The next threat to the ascendant Spanish power came, not from Europe, 
but from the Turks, who were advancing up the Danube. Charles himself 
drove them back. Three years later he was in Africa. He took Tunis in 
person, though he failed in his attack upon Algiers. 

The emperor had been born in Ghent and was personally popular in 
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the Netherlands, which were, of course, part of his patrimony. But the 
Flemish cities were rich. The incessant imperial wars in south Europe 
needed the expenditure of vast sums. In 1540 Ghent revolted against its 
heavy taxation for this purpose. Charles in person suppressed the rebel- 
lion. He reimposed, with the addition of a substantial fine, the detested 
taxes. Shortly afterwards Francis I, the former prisoner in Madrid, 
attacked his old enemy in this direction. Holland became the scene of 
another war between France and Spain. It ended with the peace of Crepy, 
dictated by the victorious emperor in 1544, within striking distance of 
Paris. 

The last years of Charles, before his abdication in 1556, were devoted 
to a well-meant attempt to reconcile the rising heresy of Luther with the 
Church. This enterprise was steadfastly resisted by the Papacy. In the end 
it proved a complete failure. The Society of Jesus had been founded by 
Ignatius Loyola, the Basque mystic, in 1534. Jesuits were already taking 
a leading part in what was to develop into the movement known as the 
Counter-Reformation. 

By 1557 Charles had retired to Yuste in Estremadura, leaving the 
empire to his brother Ferdinand, while his son Philip, who had married 
the Catholic Queen Mary Tudor of England, occupied the throne of all 
Spain, the Netherlands, America, Italy, Sicily and Burgundy. It was a 
vast inheritance and one in which France, in particular, was to give him 
no rest. His marriage to a French princess, after the death of Mary in 
1558, made no difference, in the end, to French enmity. 

Philip had been born at Valladolid and educated in Spain. Austere, self- 
possessed and suspicious of foreigners, he remained a typical Spaniard all 
his life, especially in his conscientious passion for regulation and hard- 
driving bureaucracy. His vices were only those of the less imaginative 
sort of civil servant. His virtues set him high in the company of decent 
men. 

He would have had to be a prodigy to settle successfully the thorny 
problems that beset him on every side. His Dutch subjects objected so 
strongly to both his political theory and his religious orthodoxy that he 
was driven eventually, since he was a fanatic on both topics, to declare 
heresy high treason, thereby making permanent and implacable enemies 
of those who had been his father's friends. 

It wa$ inevitable that both France, Spain's greatest rival for the leader- 
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ship of Europe, and the Protestant England of Elizabeth, should favour 
the Dutch rebels. Philip's dealings with the former country involved him, 
to his ultimate detriment, in the civil wars between the French Catholics 
and the Huguenots. The mainly maritime conflict with Elizabeth ended 
in the ruin of his great Armada for the invasion of the heretical and 
piratical island that threatened his power across the Atlantic. 

In the East he was bound to champion Europe against the still formid- 
able Turks. Here alone he achieved a resounding success in the battle of 
Lepanto. But, as a whole, the reign of Philip II was one long struggle 
against forces which, at last, defeated him. The strain was telling heavily 
on the country all through the last half of the sixteenth century. This part 
of the Golden Age had a financially degenerative condition at the heart. 

Philip began well by beating off the French, with those superb Spanish 
pikemen and arquebusiers, at the battles of St. Quentin and Gravelines 
in the years 1557 and 1558. 

But in 1567 the Netherlands, mainly on religious and financial grounds, 
openly revolted against Spanish Catholicism and Spanish taxation. Philip 
sent the Duke of Alva to put down the insurrection. That model military 
despot despatched the task with resolution and ruthless severity. But the 
Dutch 'beggars of the sea*, as they called themselves, renewed the conflict 
in 1573 by suddenly cutting the dykes, flooding the Spanish Army out of 
Holland and defeating the Spanish Fleet in the Zuider Zee. Philip, with 
characteristic prudence, recalled Alva and decided to try a milder policy. 

Meanwhile, a fresh Turkish menace had developed against Europe. The 
heathen had snatched Cyprus from Venice, threatened all Italy and were 
encouraging the Moriscos of Granada, some of whom had evaded the 
expulsion orders of Isabella, to rise against the Christian Power. Philip 
took two years to crush the Granada revolt. He then joined the Venetians 
and the Papacy in a holy league against the Turks. His illegitimate brother, 
the brilliant 'Don John of Austria* as he is known to history, led a mixed 
Italian and Spanish fleet to a great naval victory over the Turks in the 
gulf of Lepanto, otherwise that of Corinth, in 1572. Here a young poet 
turned soldier, Private Miguel de Cervantes, received two gunshot 
wounds in the chest and one which permanently maimed his left hand, 
fortunately not the one that was to write Don Quixote twenty years later. 

The mother of Philip II had been a Portuguese princess. When the old 
king of that country died in 1581 the Spanish royal claimant to the throne 
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bought off the Duke of Braganza and annexed the crown in the interests, 
officially, of Iberian solidarity. Philip was never afraid of responsibility. 
The Portuguese, externally strong in their overseas empire, which now 
included Brazil as well as parts of Africa and the East, were internally 
weak. If Spanish America was to survive the jealousies of England and 
France, the long Portuguese coastline on the Atlantic must be in Spanish 
hands. On purely diplomatic grounds the move was a good one. 

By 1585 the Protestant England of Elizabeth had long been surrepti- 
tiously supporting the Dutch and plundering the American colonies of 
Spain. The English heretics were now openly hostile to the most powerful 
Catholic champion in Europe. A 'cold* war began. In 1586 the Spanish 
ambassador Mendoza was expelled from London. In 1587 Mary of Scot- 
land, Philip's protegee, was executed. She had made Philip her heir to 
the claim she had to succeed to the English throne. He now initiated 
preparations for an attack on the island from which, in its Catholic days, 
he had once taken a wife. He had reason to expect support among the 
still well-organized English Catholics and also, possibly, from Mary's 
enigmatic son, James VI of Scotland. 

Sir Francis Drake, one of the privateer captains who had been success- 
fully raiding Spanish America, 'singed the beard' of Philip II in Cadiz 
harbour that year. But in July 1588 the vast armament duly sailed for the 
Straits of Dover, in order to join forces with the Spanish army of invasion 
under Parma, which was posted at the mouth of the River Scheldt and 
based on Antwerp. 

Philip had been ill advised. There was no internal outbreak in either 
England or Scotland. The mighty Armada was severely handled by the 
English ships on its way up the Channel. It was eventually driven by 
gales past Flushing into the North Sea without having been able to make 
any permanent contact with Parma. 

This disaster, however, was not decisive for the outcome of the war. 
Hostilities dragged on indefinitely, in a series of raids, counter-raids and 
threats, which gave no tangible advantage to either side. 

Philip's last years, until his death in 1598, were more concerned with 
suppressing revolt in Aragon, holding down the Netherlands and trying 
to keep the Huguenot Henry of Navarre off the French throne, than with 
England. 

He had been in many ways a great king, certainly more typically 
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Spanish than his father. Miguel de Unamuno went so far as to call him 
the incarnation of Spain. His worst faults were pedantry and self-righteous- 
ness. He tried to do everything himself and left a fatal example to Spanish 
administrators of endless discussion and reporting of minute details. He 
was not a brilliant ruler. But he was a resolute, prudent, generous, sober 
and honourable man. 

Nevertheless, he left behind him, as has already been suggested, a Spain 
shaken to the heart by the terrible drain on treasure and man-power 
which his unbending fanaticism in foreign policy had imposed upon it. 
The succession of hammer blows could, perhaps, only have been avoided 
by a more intellectually subtle, less morally rigid, ruler. 

The Golden Age was not to end with the death of Philip II. His son 
and his grandson, Philip III and Philip IV, were able to maintain the 
status quo, chiefly because James now king of both England and Scotland, 
was a peaceable man; Charles I of the same dynasty had a civil war of 
his own and the assassination of Henry IV led to a Catholic reaction 
in France. 

Religious intolerance, the ruling motive for policy all over Europe at 
this time, and a major factor in the decline of Spanish power, showed 
itself again in 1608. In that year all the Moriscos were cleared out of Spain, 
this time for good. They were nominal Christians but not perfervid ones. 
They were of heathen descent. They had staged a serious rebellion in the 
days of Lepanto. But they were the best farmers and artisans in Spain. 
Their definitive expulsion was a dead loss to Spanish economy. 

The last great religious struggle in Europe, the Thirty Years' War of 
1618-48, now began in Germany. Spanish armies in the Palatinate, under 
Spinola, fought as well as ever. In 1625 this general took Breda in Flanders 
and Velasquez painted the scene of the capitulation. The Dutch tried to 
invade Brazil, which was now Spanish, but were driven out. An English 
raid on Cadiz was repulsed. Philip IV had a strong minister, Olivares, 
the 'Count-Duke* as he was called, who held the huge Spanish empire 
together. But the expense was ruinous. It eventually led to revolt in 
Portugal and Catalonia. 

It must be observed that, whatever the condition of the Spanish heart 
during this period, the Spanish brain and the Spanish arm were as for- 
midable now as they had ever been before. Not to speak here of more 
abstract achievements, Spanish diplomacy was a match for any in Europe. 
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It is doubtful whether any other country with Spain's special difficulties, 
unless that country possessed, as Spain did not at this period, a statesman 
of outstanding political genius, could have consistently kept to such a 
high level of international manoeuvre. 

Olivares made what we can to-day see as mistakes. But they were acts 
almost necessarily imposed upon him by the king and the general religious 
and commercial sentiments of the country. It is easy to see, from the 
twentieth century, that the renewed attempt to subjugate the Dutch, 
made largely in order to eliminate their competition with Spanish and 
Portuguese traders, the persistence against the Reformation by force of 
arms in Germany and the campaigns in Sicily, were doomed to frustration 
unless the Spanish kingdom were given a unification which the minister, 
for all his evident sense of Spain as a real nation, failed to promote in the 
face of opposition which he was far too prudent to defy. 

Yet the Count-Duke, bitterly blamed in his lifetime and since for the 
decline in Spanish political power between 1621 and 1640, managed a 
weak and obstinate sovereign with superb address, kept the communica- 
tion lines of his distant troops free from, serious interference, supported 
his military commanders through thick and thin and defeated most of 
his foreign political opponents by an adroit mixture of bluff and ingenuity 
in a situation rendered nearly impossible by the jealousies, intrigues and 
downright treacheries of his colleagues at home. It is not a bad record 
for a statesman. Olivares's loneliness, not his lack of judgment, was the 
true cause of the misfortunes that came densely upon Spain in her last 
years of greatness. 

The Army, at least, had nothing to do with the 'decadence'. The sol- 
diers, both officers and men, retained their brilliant reputation on field 
after field, to the very end. They went down at last, before unprecedented 
tactics and a new technique of war, in a perfect blaze of glory. Their 
courage and discipline in that final battle were what they had been at 
Numantia, at Las Navas de Tolosa, under Gonzalo de Cordoba, at Pavia, 
on the Danube against the Turks, before Melilla and Tunis against the 
Moors, at St. Quentin and Gravelines, at Lepanto, in France and Holland 
and Germany as in Italy, Sicily and Spain itself. Never before in history 
has the military prestige of a powerful nation undergone so sudden and 
unexpected an eclipse. 

Spain's hold on the Netherlands steadily weakened as the seventeenth 
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century went on. But in 1634, at Nordlingen in Bavaria, the Spaniards 
and their allies soundly beat the hitherto invincible Swedes. In 1638, at 
Fuenterrabia in Guipuzcoa, the Basque town drove the French, with 
heavy loss, from its walls. The military prestige of Spain can hardly be 
said to have diminished when in 1643 the great Conde brought it down 
with a resounding crash at the epic battle of Rocroi in the Ardennes. 
This was Conde's first major action as a commander. His own troops lost 
heavily. Their victory was due to the exceptional brilliance of Conde's 
manoeuvres on the field and to the superiority of his artillery. 

In the proud Spanish squares every man died where he stood, never 
dreaming of retreat. The history of war is, of course,, lamentably full of 
such failures of mere courage against novel equipment and methods. This 
decisive engagement was the beginning of the French military hegemony 
in Europe, which was -to last until Marlborough drove Tallard from the 
field of Blenheim in 1704. 

Portugal had taken advantage of Spanish preoccupation with France, 
the Catalans and the German war to break away, in 1640, by an almost 
bloodless revolution, from the sixty years of domination by her neigh- 
bour. In 1647 Naples and Sicily followed suit for a time. In 1648 the 
Thirty Years* War came to an end in the Treaty of Westphalia. This 
settlement dissolved the old empire of Charles V, secured toleration of 
the Reformation and hardly mentioned the Spaniards, who had originally 
done most of the fighting on the Catholic side. The dog was down and 
could be kicked out of the way. 

By 1659 Burgundy had been abandoned to France. In 1665 the Portu- 
guese repelled a Spanish invasion. By 1700 the political power of Spain 
in Europe was practically extinguished. 

The Golden Age had passed away. It had lasted nearly two centuries. 
At its height Spain had possessed, in modern terms, South Italy, Holland, 
Belgium, Portugal and part of France. Tunis and Morocco in North 
Africa, all South and Central America, most of the west and south of 
North America, the Philippines, Madeira, the Azores, Cape Verde, 
Guinea, the Congo, Angola, Ceylon, Borneo, Sumatra and the Moluccas 
were all Spanish colonies: 

This great empire, the mightiest since ancient Rome, had arisen as the 
result, primarily, of Spanish religious idealism. It would be absurd to 
pretend that ambition, pride and greed played no part in its expansion. 
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It would be equally absurd to deny that intolerance and cruelty helped 
to maintain it. It would be useless to argue that corruption, pride again, 
a certain persistent failure of political intelligence, as well as a con- 
tempt for the noble legacies of pagan antiquity to Renaissance and cosmo- 
politan Europe, did not influence its spectacular fall. It is true that the 
citizens of imperial Spain, unlike those of imperial Rome, France or 
Britain, did not take much trouble to sympathize with their subjects. 
They failed to impress them, there and then, as individuals, with more 
than their military prestige and material wealth. This aristocratic reserve 
in the Spanish character is its most serious impediment to an imperial 
destiny. 

But the Christian civilizations of Latin America, the Christian phil- 
osophies of Cervantes, Calderon, Santa Teresa and San Juan de la Cruz, 
the Christian visions of Velasquez and El Greco, are only the outstanding 
peaks of the great intellectual and artistic landscape, the greatest seen in 
the world since the death of Tacitus, bequeathed to humanity by the 
Spanish race. The heritage of faith and imagination, valour and con- 
servatism, has suffered in its contact with the scepticism, materialism, 
political timidity and social revolution which continue to characterize the 
Europe born in the eighteenth century. This conflict has created, among 
other phenomena, the 'Spanish problem*. While it remains a problem 
to the average European no age comparable for a moment with the 
Golden Age of Spain is likely to arise in the continent. 



c 



21. The Decadence 

JHARLES II, the last Habsburg to reign in Spain, died on November 
ist, 1700, an imbecile without issue. He had been persuaded by the 
francophile party of the Court to leave his kingdom to the Duke of Anjou, 
whose grandmother had been the Infanta Maria Teresa, the daughter of 
Philip IV of Spain and the first wife of Louis XIV of France. The intention 
of the Spanish Court was to obtain French support against the partition 
of the crown of Spain, an expedient which was favoured by the Austrian 
Habsburgs. Such was the genesis of the Bourbon dynasty, of which 
Alfonso XIII was to be, until the present day, the last reigning representa- 



tive. 
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From that time to this there have always been two sections of opinion 
in Spain. One looks to France and to any Power or Powers which happen 
to be allied or otherwise in sympathy with her. The other looks to France's 
antitheses, not necessarily her military antagonists, but her moral, spiritual, 
political or even commercial ones. The long period of French influence 
at the Court of Madrid which now began really called this division into 
being. It corresponds roughly with that between the materialist, realist 
and restlessly adventurous strain in the Spanish temper and a second, no 
less conspicuous, spirit, a conservative insularity, the moral austerity that 
goes with respect, for tradition and an instinctive disdain for mundane 
advancement. 

In all the lamentable distractions which were now to tear Spanish 
history into shreds these two types of thought were opposed. The reader 
is asked to bear them constantly in mind as the story goes on from the 
days of Marlborough to those of Napoleon and through the lurid chaos 
of the nineteenth century to Alfonso XIII, the Second Republic, Franco, 
Hitler and again Franco, who at last appears to be endeavouring, with 
some success, to strike a balance between the innate traditionalism of his 
service roots and the acknowledgment, compelled by his Spanish realism, 
confronted as it is with the parlous economic state of his country, of the 
absolute inevitability of transatlantic influence in Europe. 

The accession of the new king from Anjou, as Philip V, was the signal 
for the War of the Spanish Succession, in which Austria, some German 
States, Britain, Holland, Denmark and Portugal, alarmed by the threat 
of a unification of France and Spain, disputed the legitimacy of Philip 
with Louis and the German States under his influence, Bavaria and 
Cologne. 

This war ended in 1713, after the victories of Marlborough andEugene 
of Savoy, with the loss to Spain of Gibraltar, Minorca and all the Spanish 
dominions in Italy and Flanders. From this date until the French Revolu- 
tion and the rise of Napoleon the entire public life of Spaniards, at home 
and abroad, proceeded at French dictation. It was said at the time that 
whenever France sneezed Spain had to cry, * Jesus!' the Spanish equivalent 
of the contemporary British *God bless ye !' 

Charles III, who came to the Spanish throne in 1759 and died in 1788, 
was the first 'enlightened despot', on the French pattern of course, to 
rule Spain. He tried hard to turn the country into a progressive little 
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France', In 1767 he expelled the Jesuits on a charge of resistance to political 
reform. In pursuit of a similar anti-clerical policy he reduced the numbers 
of the Spanish religious orders and curtailed the powers of the Inquisition. 
Here, for the first time, arose that 'clerical question* which has embittered 
Spanish politics until the present day. It is still, perhaps, the 'Spanish 
problem* to which it is hardest to find a solution that does not stultify 
the most valuable asset of the nation. 

Charles dangerously isolated the crown. But he really helped the en- 
slaved country to its feet, industrially and intellectually, while he lived. 
Unfortunately, his son, Charles IV, was a fool. He undid everything his 
father had begun. The French Revolution broke upon a Spain which 
could neither understand it nor effectually oppose it. The execution of 
Louis XVI in 1793 horrified and disgusted Spaniards. But they were help- 
less against the new Republic, They were dragged by it into the war 
against Britain. 

The advent of Napoleon, with his occupation of Rome and substitution 
of a republic for the Papal States, did not improve Spanish relations with 
France. But this was only a beginning. The French leader, when he became 
First Consul in 1800, followed a policy towards the Spanish satellite which 
was even more dictatorial than that of Louis XIV. 

The nineteenth century was to be one of the worst hundred years even 
Spain had ever experienced. It opened ominously, with the forced sale 
of Louisiana to the new United States of North America, while Paris, to 
keep the British quiet, handed them Trinidad without even troubling to 
consult Madrid. The guns of Trafalgar sounded the note of disaster for 
Spain that was to be almost uninterrupted, from that fatal night onwards, 
until the days of the motor-car and the aeroplane. 

The Bourbons had brought specifically European ideas into Spain for 
the first time. They remained fermenting for the next hundred years. By 
the time Spain emerged into the twentieth century, these same ideas had 
become unrecognizable by contemporary Europeans. The Spanish phil- 
osopher Angel Ganivet commented in 1896: 'Spain has got out of step 
with Europe since Napoleon.* 



22. The nineteenth century 

IN 1807 Napoleon began to send troops through Spain to occupy Portu- 
gal, Britain's ally. But by January 1808 it was clear that he meant to 
occupy Spain as well, as a base against his main enemy. Godoy, the 
francophile Spanish minister, was mobbed. Charles IV, in a panic, abdi- 
cated in favour of his son Ferdinand. Murat, the French commander, 
immediately took possession of Madrid 'in the interests of public order'. 
Napoleon summoned the new king, Ferdinand VII, to meet him at Bay- 
onne in the presence of Charles, who took the crown away from his son 
and laid it at the feet of the French emperor. Ferdinand was imprisoned 
in France, his parents pensioned off. Napoleon ordered the Spaniards to 
receive as their new king his own brother, Joseph Bonaparte, 'Joe Bottles', 
as the good, easy man, lazy, self-indulgent and mild-tempered, was called 
by the Madrid populace. 

The humiliation of the proudest people in Europe, of a nation which 
had so often and so comparatively recently driven this very enemy from 
the imperial path of Spain, could not have been more infuriating. The 
answer to the Corsican's insolent command was instant revolution. Of 
all popular risings that of the famous Second of May, 1808, in Madrid, 
has always aroused the most unqualified sympathy and respect of all who 
have studied it. The rebellion was one of unarmed and unorganized 
civilians, including priests and women, against the disciplined, hitherto 
unconquerable troops of a foreign tyrant. It was neither a move in a 
class struggle nor an insurrection, after defeat in the field, against vic- 
torious settlers. It was practically universal and it was successful in the 
sense that it was the first check administered by Europeans to the would- 
be emperor of Europe. 

Murat *s cuirassiers had no difficulty at first in holding Madrid. But in 
the provinces those irrepressible experts in desert and mountain warfare, 
the guerrilleros, kept the French out of Valencia, overwhelmed and cap- 
tured Murat's deputy, Dupont, in Andalusia and finally retook Madrid. 
'Joe Bottles', who had only just previously entered the capital, had to fly 
for his life. 

The master of Europe, with characteristic energy, acted at once. For 
the British were already in Portugal and on the march, under Sir John 
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Moore, for Salamanca. The French emperor himself directed operations, 
broke through the Spanish army of defence and restored his brother to 
Madrid. Then he turned upon Moore, who was threatening his line of 
retreat, and drove him out of the peninsula. 

By the summer of 1809 Napoleon was back on the Danube, smashing 
the Austrians at Essling and Wagram. It seemed that the Spanish revolu- 
tion had failed; But the patriots still held out in Cadiz. Many other pro- 
vincial towns were resisting stubbornly. The gucrrilleros were as active as 
ever. The British had returned to the charge. Wellington was advancing 
from Portugal. The Peninsular War had begun. 

It was not, however, until 1812 that the British commander, who had 
the only regular troops in Spain capable of standing up to the French in 
a pitched battle, began to win any important victories. In August he 
actually entered Madrid, driving Joseph Bonaparte to Valencia. But he 
was obliged to retire to the Portuguese frontier for the winter, which 
was that of Napoleon's own famous retreat from Moscow. The French 
now began to withdraw, for their troops were urgently needed to deal 
with revolt in Germany. 

In the spring of 1813 Wellington won the decisive battle of Vittoria. 
Joseph left Spain. The British and Spanish troops drove the French finally 
across the Pyrenees. Ferdinand VII was released and allowed to return 
to his kingdom. He entered Madrid in March 1814. It was the signal, 
says a Spanish historian, for the commencement of a comic opera. But 
every act was to end in tragedy. 

A new Constitution, embodying certain liberal reforms of the con- 
temporary French type, with subordination of Crown and Church to the 
Chamber of Deputies, had been drawn up at the radical seaport of Cadiz 
in 1812. Ferdinand, backed by the Army, the Church and also by the 
masses of the people, refused to accept it. He was determined, and most 
of the country agreed with him, to govern on the old despotic lines. 
But his character - coarse, cynical and cunning - was not equal to the 
task. In 1820 the first of the four post-Napoleonic civil wars of Spain 
began. They were all to fail to give unity to the country. 

In order to understand the extremely confused period which followed, 
the main elements of which are still discernible in Spain to-day, it is 
necessary to bear in mind at least four considerations. 

In the first place, Spaniards believe, with more justification than most 
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British historians are prepared to allow, that the guerilleros played the 
principal part in making Spain untenable by the French. It is certainly a 
fact that any body of French troops numbering under two hundred men 
was liable to be wiped out by ambush at any moment. All stragglers and 
even deserters met a similar fate. The incessant, merciless and ubiquitous 
obstruction and small-scale attack to which the occupying forces were 
exposed reached in the aggregate and in the end the proportions of a 
successful defensive war rather than a mere resistance movement. 

Secondly, Spanish 'liberalism', which began with the Cadiz Constitu- 
tion, always has and always will represent only a strangely mixed minority 
of cosmopolitan intellectuals and illiterate opportunists. 

Thirdly, the peculiar character of Spanish freemasonry, introduced 
from the British Gibraltar Lodge in 1728 and reinforced by the French 
wing in 1760, had from the first a strongly political orientation. Its intel- 
lectual drive, rationalist, sceptical, anti-clerical and ultramontane, tended 
to work from secret cells outward into the social organism, very much 
as Communism works to-day. 

Fourthly, as always in Spain, it is impossible ever to assume that any 
political movement is to be associated solely with any one social type or 
even that there is such a thing as the latter in the country at all. 

The decadence of Spain in the eighteenth century had already begun 
to affect the American colonies. By the first years of the nineteenth they 
were stagnant under monopoly and unscrupulous exploitation. The old 
idea of trusteeship was not dead. But it was corrupted. A series of revolts 
against the Spanish Crown coincided with the French invasions of Spain 
in 1807. The francophile liberals' and 'masons* in the Army itself sympa- 
thized with the rebels. In January 1820 soldiers at Cadiz refused to embark 
for America. The mutiny turned to a revolution, led by a certain Colonel 
Riego. The famous pronuntiamientos, declarations by Army leaders against 
the Government, had begun. 

Ferdinand was imprisoned. The Cadiz Constitution of 1812 was put 
into force. But opposition was strong, especially in the north. The 
royalist France of Louis XVIII was invited to intervene on the side of 
tradition. 

In 1823 a French Army under the Duke of Angouleme crossed the 
Pyrenees, took Cadiz and released Ferdinand. The king at once proceeded 
to a cruel orgy of retaliation and reaction. Meanwhile, most of the Ameri- 
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can colonies, under masonic influence, had become independent republics. 
Mexico and Colombia, for instance, were recognized by Britain in 1824. 
In 1833 Ferdinand died, leaving an infant daughter, Isabella II. Her 
mother, Maria Cristina of Naples, acted as regent. 

This lady, though of despotic character, found herself unpopular with 
the conservative patriots, who would have preferred a man and a Spaniard, 
to wit, Don Carlos, the late king's brother, to rule over them. Circum- 
stances thus threw the regent, whose character was actually inferior to 
that of Carlos, into the arms of the 'liberals'. 

The Basques, the mountaineers of Navarra, the Aragonese, the Catalans 
and the Valencians declared for Don Carlos and clerical absolutism. They 
were defeated by the regent's forces in 1839. But two years later Maria 
Cristina, bewildered by the behaviour of a nation which resisted French 
political reform and yet insisted upon almost absolute municipal au- 
tonomy, resigned her office and moved to France. Her deputy, the 
'liberal' General Espartero was expelled in 1843, not by the conservatives, 
but by his own party. He took refuge in London. Isabella II, at only 
thirteen years old, was declared of age. 

This expedient, of course, proved useless. In 1844 Maria Cristina was 
recalled. At once a new Don Carlos, son of the old, renewed hostilities 
in the north. A succession of political changes, revolutions, amendments 
to the Constitution and ad hoc arrangements took place. None of them 
had any permanent historical significance. Externally, for the first time 
since the fifteenth century, Spain began to find interest in Morocco, where 
the French were advancing. Spanish arms under General Prim were vic- 
torious against the natives in 1859-60. But little was gained by the war 
owing to the opposition of other European nations to Spanish expansion 
in the country. Wars with Chile and Peru followed, but were equally 
indecisive. , 

In 1868 still andfer armed rebellion broke out, again at Cadiz. The 
queen, 'that lady* as she was called, with tight-lipped courtesy, by states- 
men who found her impossible, was sent into exile, never to return. She 
abdicated in Paris in 1870. 

The 'full-skirted' reign of Isabella II was comic in its fantastic way- 
wardness, tragic in its helpless futility. The last three Bourbons had been 
of little use to the country. The epithet 'spurious' began to be applied to 
the dynasty by its enemies. All Spain longed for a fresh start. A new 
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liberal' Constitution was drawn up. A non-Bourbon king, Prince Amedeo 
of Savoy, was elected in November 1870. 

His reign, which lasted until February 1873, was as wretched a fiasco 
as his predecessor's. Carlist agitation raged in the mountains. For the first 
time the towns talked of a republic. When the Italian resigned his throne 
a republic was duly declared. Almost in a moment anarchy descended 
upon the country. Ministries changed every few days. The outlying parts 
of the peninsula did what they pleased. No one paid any taxes. The 
Carlists gained ground steadily in Navarra, the three Basque provinces, 
Catalonia, Aragon and Valencia, whence they raided Castile and even 
Estremadura. 

There was nothing for it, apparently, but to recall the Bourbons. For 
the anti-clerical liberals' were implacably opposed to Don Carlos. The 
eighteen-year-old son of Isabella II was proclaimed king as Alfonso XII 
at the end of the year 1874. He landed at Barcelona the following month. 
By 1876 the largely pro-clerical Carlist revolution was finally stamped 
out. But it is symptomatic of the difficulty of comprehending Spanish 
politics that the monarchy, which now lasted until 1931, was clerically 
influenced to an extent which would be impracticable in northern Europe. 
jHie sovereign even employed former adherents of Don Carlos in dealing 
with the Cuban insurrection of 1869-78, which ended with the remark- 
ably 'liberal 1 , if really superficial, settlement -of the Treaty of Zanjon, pro- 
mising economic and political reforms and self-government in due course. 

This treaty was the work of Antonio Canovas. He was an able, typically 
Spanish statesman who did not believe in either democracy or govern- 
ment by generals. He went out of his way to conciliate the clerical party, 
promoted economic self-sufficiency, cultivated European, but not French, 
friendships and even allowed the formation of a Liberal opposition, 
working a somewhat automatic version of the British two-party game 
of the period. 

The king died in 1885, at the early age of twenty-eight, without male 
issue. The queen, Maria Cristina of Habsburg, was, however, already 
pregnant with the future Alfonso XIII, who was born the following year. 
She acted as regent until her son should come of age. 

The second Maria Cristina was a much better specimen than her earlier 
namesake. Her regency began well with political progress in many direc- 
tions. The reorganized religious orders played a leading part in a spiritual 
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revival. A new civil code on modern lines was promulgated. Much of 
all this was the work of Sagasta, the Liberal statesman who had been 
given office by Canovas at the outset of the regency. 

The first trouble came from Morocco, which had been quiet since 
Prim's settlement of 1860. The Rif tribes invaded Spanish territory and 
defeated Spanish troops. Marshal Campos, the Cuban victor, was sent to 
Melilla to avenge this disgrace. But he only found it necessary to exact 
promises and an indemnity, which was duly paid, from the sultan. The 
renewal of unrest in Cuba in 1895 was more serious. It was backed by 
the United States and inflamed by the severity of the Spanish general, 
Weyler, sent to suppress it. Canovas was preparing to make concessions 
when he was assassinated, in 1897, by an anarchist. 

Weyler was recalled by a Liberal Government. A more sensible officer, 
Marshal Blanco, was sent out. But it was too late. In 1898 the American 
battleship Maine was blown up either by accident or by design in Havana 
harbour. The United States delivered an ultimatum for the cessation of 
hostilities in Cuba. Sagasta declined to accept it. War followed. The 
result was a foregone conclusion and came in less than three months. 
Two Spanish fleets, one in Manila Bay and one off Santiago de Cuba, 
were smashed by the Americans. Shortly afterwards Santiago itself fell. 
The third-rate Power which had challenged the first-rate one was com- 
pelled to sue for peace. Spain lost the last of her overseas possessions. 

In 1807 it had been thought that Spain had fallen past redemption. In 
1898 the fall was acknowledged to be even more catastrophic. The dis- 
aster was ascribed by the famous 'generation of 1898*, such thinkers as 
Miguel de Unarnuno, and Jose Ortega y Gasset, who were old enough 
then to absorb the national atmosphere, to causes varying from an un- 
realistic spiritual attitude to disunion and indifference to intellectual ad- 
vance in the rest of the world. But, whatever deeper sources may have 
been operative, the immediate reasons were historical. The servitude to 
France in the eighteenth century had been followed, one of the men of 
1898 said, by a tragic farce. 

It would not be true to affirm that Spain, as the fatal nineteenth century 
closed, had no energy left. But it remained true enough that the in- 
exhaustible vitality of the people, bewildered by conflicting voices, did 
not know which way to turn and was wasting its opportunities in futile 
ferment. 



23. Alfonso XIII 



"TpHE new king came of age in 1902. It was evident from the first that 
J[ he meant to take his duties seriously. But for the time being he was 
too young to be taken seriously by his elders. His English wife and alert, 
cosmopolitan outlook worried the Conservatives a little. But that was 
all. For the rest he had the unpretentious, natural charm of all Spanish 
aristocrats and was the easiest man in the world to meet for the first 
time. As he grew older, however, later interviews tended to become 
acrimonious. 

Outwardly, the reign was dominated, until near its close, by events 
in Morocco which have already been referred to. In Spain itself these 
events, both directly and indirectly, had extremely important conse- 
quences. The Rif raid of July 1909 necessitated the calling up of reserves. 
So strong was the feeling against the war that this measure caused a 
revolution in Catalonia, followed by a military reign of terror through- 
out the country. 'Liberal' and separatist movements emphatically opposed 
any new colonial expansion, which was as emphatically favoured by the 
king. 

The execution of the anti-clerical educationist and theoretical anarchist 
Ferrer, in October, was a political mistake. It brought down the Con- 
servative Government of Maura. His successors, represented unofficially 
by Ortega y Gasset, took measures to reduce the economic power of the 
clerical party. These steps were backed by Alfonso himself. But they were 
strongly resented elsewhere. Conservatives began to talk darkly of another 
Carlist intervention. Don Jaime, the son of Carlos, was now the chief 
champion of Catholic orthodoxy. The clerical agitation was increased by 
the fall of the Portuguese monarchy in 1910 and the consequent influx 
of refugee religious congregations into Spain. 

Meanwhile, the rivalry with France in Morocco had come to a head. 
The treaty of 1912 settled matters in favour of the French. When European 
war broke out in 1914 Spain had no cause to love any of the three chief 
participants, who had all opposed her interests in Morocco. But Spaniards 
had nothing at stake. Neutrality was the obvious policy. Sentiment was 
generally pro-German in the Church, the Army, the civil service and 
the landed aristocracy. Intellectuals, business men, labour and the Navy 
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were mostly pro-Ally. So was Count Romanones, the Liberal minister 
who came into power at the end of 1915, only to lose it again in the 
following year. 

Neutrality, as usual, led to prosperity. War orders poured in. Shipping 
profits, in particular, rose, though ships were often torpedoed. But the 
country was still distraught politically. The only steady power was that 
of the so-called Committees of Defence, pressure groups of military 
officers acting rather like modern trade unions. 

The Russian Revolution of 1917 complicated the situation by con- 
firming reactionary conservatism on the one hand and encouraging the 
extreme Left, especially in Barcelona, on the other. 

At the end of the war, however, definite economic progress had been 
made, particularly in trade across the Atlantic. The Liberal Party had 
been strengthened by the Allied victory. Spain had become much more 
internationally minded. Nevertheless, the system of deliberate rotation of 
parties inaugurated in 1885 began to disintegrate. The much more Spanish 
condition of a polygonal struggle for political ascendancy gradually took 
shape. 

Effective parliamentary government can only exist where there is a 
politically educated electorate. This was not the case in Spain at the time. 
Nor can even present-day Spanish electors, so largely under ecclesiastical 
control, be said to be the political equals of French, British or American 
voters. Many responsible Spaniards hold, indeed, that the huge national 
populations of this era can never all, or even as a majority, be politically 
educated to the extent needed to ensure the return of suitable candidates 
to parliament. Those who take this view point to the mistakes made by 
the leading parliaments of the world in recent times as confirmation of 
it. They agree that recent dictators also made mistakes. But they consider 
it easier, on the whole, to find a good dictator than a good parliament. 

In any case, parliamentary government was barely working at all in 
Spain after 1918. The confusion and multiplication of parties had become 
almost inextricable. 

On one side stood the anti-monarchical and anti-clerical social revolu- 
tionaries, consisting of syndicalists, anarchists and an endless variety of 
political opportunists; on another the lonely and unpopular but resolute 
Catalan separatists; on another the powerful Defence Committees; 
opposed to all three movements were Liberals like Romanones and 
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Conservatives of less ability, whose best men fell, one by one, to the 
bullets of anarchist assassins. The king stood, as best he could, to the 
right of the centre. 

Alfonso, with his authoritarian temperament and Liberal sympathies, 
would really have liked to be an enlightened despot like Charles III. In 
theory this is the kind of government that suits Spain best. The trouble 
is that enlightened despots are not, as a rule, very inspiring figures. 
Spaniards demand more boldness and vigour in their 'iron surgeons' as 
Joaquin Costa, the nineteenth-century educationist, used to call his hy- 
pothetical saviours of Spanish society. Alfonso's surgery of the Gordian 
knot had more of a probing than an incisive character. 

This chaotic post-war period opened with the disaster of Anual in 
Morocco in July 1921. The King's impatient encouragement of the reck- 
less General Silvestre was generally held responsible. The Conservatives 
managed to weather the resultant storm for the time being. But it was 
only at the cost of creating a State within the State, the irrepressible 
Defence Committees. The time was approaching when even Alfonso 
was to feel that the Gordian knot of obstructive control by cliques must 
be cut. 

In September 1923 the Liberal Captain-General of Catalonia, Primo 
de Rivera, an aristocratic professional soldier, revolted against the Liberal 
Government, considered by him not Liberal enough, in the sense that it 
seemed to him to be dallying with political corruption. The Government 
resigned. The king, despairing of any other solution to the endless political 
anarchy, agreed to Rivera's request for a military directorate; in effect a 
dictatorship, the first in Spanish history, for Rivera was the only minister. 

The protests of Romanones were unavailing. Alfonso had made up his 
mind that Rivera's plan, a modification of the contemporary phenomenon 
of Italian Fascism, was the only chance of dissolving the present intolerable 
impasse. The Italian joke, 'Primo de Rivera, ma secondo di Mussolini 9 , became 
current in Spain. But no one had anything better to suggest. 

The directorate, which lasted until January 1930, repressed all hostile 
expression of opinion, whether from Bench or Press. Parliament had, of 
course, ceased to exist. The new regime, for these reasons, incurred the 
wrath of the great Unamuno, who was exiled to the Canaries for his 
extremely forcible criticisms of the 'quack dentist'. 

But, on the credit side, Rivera developed industry, particularly power 
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and mining, re-equipped the railways, built excellent roads, got the Inter- 
national Telephone and Telegraph Corporation to install a thoroughly 
up-to-date telephone system, reformed taxation, reduced unemployment 
(like all dictators) by public works, encouraged the new commercial and 
military asset of aviation, so that a brilliant young pilot, Ramon Franco, 
younger brother of a Colonel Francisco Franco in Morocco, was enabled 
to make sensational flights to Buenos Aires and Manila, reduced the 
uneconomic great estates, founded labour corporations on the Italian 
model but in certain respects exceeding it in scope, settled the Moroccan 
question apparently for ever, and even attempted reorganization of the 
Army so as to absorb it into the framework of civil society. 

'Miguelito', as Rivera was called, both by friends with tender amuse- 
ment and by enemies with angry contempt, was a curious mixture of 
shrewd analyst, daring and optimistic man of action, showing formidable 
courage both moral and physical, and genial, not to say frivolous and 
cynical, man of the world. His culture was rudimentary. That was why 
Unamuno hated him. But it was characteristic of him that he held up 
progress in education for the merely political reason that education is liable 
to produce parliamentary government. In pursuance of this end he actually 
closed the Madrid Athenaeum. 

Rivera got on well with Alfonso at first. He and the king had in com- 
mon a dislike of super-intellectuals, a military upbringing which en- 
gendered belief in force and centralization, a sense of humour, a respect 
for the Church and a broad mind. Both were sympathetic with socialist 
ideals, though they drew the line at syndicalism, which was too closely 
associated with the political theories of anarchism for their liking. 

But Alfonso's mind was too peremptory to be long held in check by 
a mere general. In the all-important sphere of Army reform the Bourbon 
'prisoner* at last broke with his dictator. Rivera had made the mistake 
of appealing to the armed services behind the king's back. At the begin- 
ning of 1930 he was asked to resign and had the sense to do so. He parted 
from his royal companion with an affectionate embrace, left for France 
and died there, suddenly but quite naturally, six weeks later. He had 
never succeeded in becoming universally popular in his own country. It 
is probable, for reasons which have already been suggested, that no 
Spaniard ever has been so or ever will be. 

But this big, bluff, bustling Andalusian, with his flashing medals and 
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flashy mistresses, did a good deal more for the material well-being of a 
distracted land than many a far greater Spaniard has been able to achieve. 
That he nearly doubled the national debt in so doing did not seem so 
important at that time. 

The king, in any case, was left to face a fast-darkening scene practically 
alone. Anti-monarchical feeling had been steadily growing ever since the 
Anual catastrophe. The more responsible statesmen had been disgusted 
with him for his unconstitutional acceptance of the late dictator, for the 
seven years of royal countenance given to rejection of parliamentary 
authority, to muzzling of the even more respected authority of the Press 
and to cynical dragooning of the judiciary. That Alfonso remained per- 
sonally charming, brave, devout and sincerely dedicated to the service 
of his people in every walk of life counted for little. He was widely 
regarded as an 'enfant terrible*, was compared with his ancestor Ferdinand 
VII and his contemporary WiUiehu II of Germany and was accused, like 
Charles II of England, of talking too well and behaving too badly. 

Such criticisms were general. Particular censures came from the intel- 
lectuals, who despised what they considered his shallow mind, naive poli- 
tical trickeries and excessive attention to sport, gambling and private 
financial schemes. The Army resented his interference in strategy, the 
Church condemned his 'liberalism', the industrial and commercial mag- 
nates feared his arbitrary incursions into public business and the social 
instability which in their view resulted largely from the royal irresolution 
and incalculable moves on the economic chessboard. 

If the more conservative elements of society were beginning to feel 
uneasy about the king, the Republicans, socialists and Catalans were 
openly hostile to him. The first two parties got together and decided to 
work definitely for a second republic, to be headed by Alcala Zamora, 
a Right- Wing Liberal and fervent Catholic. Others were less sober. Two 
young officers of extreme socialist views started a military revolt at Jaca 
in 1930. It failed. They were shot for mutiny. Zamora's Central Com- 
mittee, as it was called, was imprisoned. Ramon Franco, hero of the 
Buenos Aires and Manila flights, imitated D'Annunzio's fantastic exploit 
over Vienna in 1918. He seized aeroplanes at Cuatro Vientos, where he 
was stationed, and dropped revolutionary leaflets over the royal palace. 

General Berenguer, whom Alfonso had installed as a milder version 
of Rivera, resigned. The king, in despair, offered parliamentary govern- 
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ment, under himself, to the imprisoned Central Committee. They de- 
clined the offer. Two of the most eminent men of letters in Spain, Ortega 
y Gasset and Perez de Ayala, founded a 'Group in the Service of the 
Republic*. The king, left without a Constitution, released the Central 
Committee but obstinately refused to give up his throne. 

He knew that most Spaniards are convinced monarchists in theory. 
His own conscience was clear. His courage, patriotism and faith in him- 
self, right up to the last moment, persuaded him that, though Primo de 
Rivera had failed, another general, another committee, another coalition, 
might do the trick. He never dreamed of resigning his office until the 
municipal elections in all the chief towns, in April 1931, returned an 
overwhelming majority of Republican candidates. The Second Republic 
was proclaimed. The Civil Guard, the king's last hope, declared for the 
change of regime. 

Romanones handed over administrative responsibility to a Provisional 
Republican Government. On April I4th, before the municipal election 
results canie in from the smaller towns and country districts, showing 
a majority for the retention of the monarchy, the last Bourbon King of 
Spain drove his own car to Cartagena, away from hostile Catalonia, 
through the night and a land he was convinced had grown indifferent 
to him. He embarked on a cruiser which received him without ceremony 
and dumped him at Marseilles in the small hours of the next day, where 
at first no one knew who he was or what to do with him. He was never 
to tread Spanish soil again. But he took with him the cruiser's now 
obsolete flag. In 1941, by his own request, it served him as a shroud. 



24. The Second Republic 

ZAMORA, the new premier, governed with a single chamber, the 
Cortes. He had once been a monarchist and was still a devout Catho- 
lic. His idea of a republic was that it should differ as little as possible from 
a constitutional monarchy, with the epithet underlined. In practice it 
would be an oligarchy. The official theory was that the transition period 
should be smooth and please everyone. It was given some colour by the 
remarkable absence of disorder or even disagreement with which the 
country received the proclamation of its new rulers. For once, Spaniards 
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were optimistic. They called their Second Republic by an affectionate 
diminutive, 'La Nina Bonita, the 'nice little girl', which had also been 
applied, ominously enough, to the calamitous First. But this mood lasted, 
literally, only for a few days. 

Unfortunately for Zamora and his followers, who were middle-class 
Liberals of the French or English type but coming from a country which 
possessed very few of them, they were outclassed both numerically and 
intellectually by the Socialists in the Cabinet. The latter were all identified 
primarily with industry and commerce, actually, again, a minority section 
of the population. Whether they stood, like Prieto, for evolution or, like 
Largo Caballero, for revolution, they were not compromising Liberals 
like their chief. The weakness of Zamora's position became evident before 
the 'nice little girl' was a month old. 

The plundering and burning of churches and convents shocked the 
world as early as May 1931. These scandals caused J. P. Morgan, who 
was in Madrid to negotiate an American loan to the Republic, to leave 
it to its fate. But this kind of violence was no new thing in Spain. It had 
been a regular feature of popular riots for centuries. It reflected an attitude 
of the fundamentally pious Spanish proletariat towards its clergy which 
cannot be simply labelled as barbarous. The clergy are the educated men 
whom the Spanish labourer knows best. Being so familiar with them, 
he is more struck by the wealth, ostentation and security of certain 
clerics and clerical institutions than by similar secular phenomena or the 
poverty, simplicity and unselfish devotion of most priests. And being a 
Spaniard, i.e. nothing if not a realist, he is not at all awed by a mere 
uniform unaccompanied by weapons. In his view a priest of all men 
should be the least disposed to cultivate, under the cassock, material com- 
fort and material ambition. If he does, he deserves no mercy. 

Most of the worst outrages, particularly those perpetrated against the 
persons of priests and nuns, were no doubt the work of mere brutes or 
worse, such as every period of social revolution in every country throws 
up like the vomit of an overtaxed stomach. But the majority of the 
rioters were simple, passionate men, persuaded on existent but insufficient 
evidence that they had been cruelly wronged and that someone, prefer- 
ably the defenceless, had got to suffer for it. 

It is more difficult to exonerate the police, who did nothing, and the 
Government, which did little more than apologise. The latter was anti- 
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clerical and seems to have thought that the clergy needed a lesson. But 
arson, violent despoliation and murder, even in Spain, are not tolerable 
instruments of political castigation. The plain truth is that the Republican, 
largely Socialist, Cabinet was afraid of losing its newly won popularity 
with the masses, afraid that normal police action would be regarded as 
the old tyranny they were never tired of denouncing, afraid for the safety 
of their carefully laid plans for a 'democratic*, up-to-date Spain, 'with no 
official religion*. Nothing but bloodshed could have stopped the incen- 
diaries once they had got out of hand. Zamora would not let the police 
fire on what, after all, was his own side. It was a deplorable business and 
a very bad start, if a not unfamiliar one, to the hitherto bloodless revolu- 
tion. 

Many official excuses were made. A corrupt and fraudulent clergy had 
brought catastrophe on itself by its defiant attitude and arrogant provo- 
cations ; the riots were the work of monarchist reactionaries intent on a 
restoration; they were a momentary explosion, without permanent sig- 
nificance, of righteous indignation; orders had been misunderstood or dis- 
obeyed; the Government could not be expected to have got properly into 
the saddle yet; the times were out of joint; and so forth. All would not 
do. Ordinary, decent people were antagonized for good. This was too 
heavy a price to pay for 'freedom*. The heterogeneous forces of 
anti-republicanism raged together. But it was the others who had the 
power. 

In October Zamora's Government fell because it had tried to defend 
the religious orders. He himself exchanged the office of premier for that 
of president. The new prime minister was a man of a different stamp 
altogether. Manuel Azana, a fastidious and haughty doctrinaire socialist 
and anti-clerical fanatic, had by far the ablest brain in the country. But 
he was hopelessly embittered by his idealist prepossessions, utterly ig- 
norant of 'business*, a man with a grievance, intellectually based but 
irreconcilable. 'The people', he would say grandly, for he was a great 
orator in private as well as in public, 'are the raw material for an artist/ 
The die was cast now. The out-and-out Left went full steam ahead, to 
the rocks. 

AzanVs programme was to grant various degrees of autonomy to 
Catalans, who were to get practically complete independence in the 
shape of the so-called Generdlidad or Commonwealth, Basques and Gali- 
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cians, to secularize education and hamstring the political and social power 
of the Church, to reform the Army, to expropriate the great estates in 
Andalusia and Estremadura, and to insure labour against oppressive ex- 
ploitation. Except for the second item, impracticable in so deeply religious 
a land, this syllabus was quite admirable in theory. In practice it defeated 
itself by tactlessness and precipitancy. It was actually the dangerous second 
item that was pressed hardest. If agrarian reform had been carried through 
as resolutely against entrenched opposition, the subsequent history of 
Spain might well have been different. 

Two minor revolutions from very different sources, in August 1932 
and January 193 3, marked the strength of Azana's enemies. The first, in 
Seville, was aristocratic. It was led by General Sanjurjo, who had denied 
the Civil Guard to Alfonso in April 1931. It ended in fiasco and the flight 
of the general, who was, however, caught and imprisoned. The second 
was a more serious affair, led by Andalusian anarchists, who hated the 
Republican police just as much as they did the landlords. It began in 
Casas Viejas, a wretched hamlet near Cadiz. It was suppressed with un- 
necessarily ruthless severity. The police shot all their prisoners, even the 
women. 

These outbreaks were straws in the wind. One wind at least arose in 
those days which is still blowing in Spain to-day with qualified official 
approval, transformed, so to speak, from a north-east to a south-west 
wind. In October 1933 a brilliant young man with a message founded 
a party that was to be one of the main lassoes of the runaway Republic. 

Jose Antonio Primo de Rivera, son of the late dictator, had already 
issued, in March 1931, a political manifesto. This declaration, originating 
with a strict brand of dogmatic socialism, had been nothing less than a 
prescription for a new, authoritarian, specifically Spanish State. 

The young theorist had been reading Karl Marx and Mussolini. He 
was struck by the latter's development out of Communism to its opposite 
by the road of repudiation of north European materialism, which Marx, 
too, had hated and condemned to an unconscious suicide. Jose Antonio 
thoroughly approved of all this hating of non-Latin things. He considered 
the Russians had been right to overthrow them. 

But the rise of Hitlerian National Socialism in the late nineteen- 
twenties, culminating in the German elections of February 193 3 , had 
emphasized not only justice for the common man, but recognition of 
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the Church among the representatives of capitalism. Jose Antonio felt 
obliged to revise his foreign-born ideas a little. He retained the conclusion 
that north European capitalism, however 'liberal', was the real enemy. 
But he found himself unable to condemn the whole idea of religion 
simply because priests, who can't very well be charitable or even spiritually 
influential if they are too poor, are usually to be found on the side of the 
rich. 

Economically, he felt, there was much to be said for socialism. Politic- 
ally, he considered that socialists always go the wrong way to work. If 
they started with the heart, with religion, traditional values and moral 
decency, only imposing their economic disciplines when they had got a 
community fit to be trusted with them, even Spain, Jose Antonio thought, 
might hope for a stable Government and a contented people. 

On this basis he made his preliminary statement in March 1931. 

No one took much notice at the time. Spanish heads were too full of 
Alfonso XIII and the coming Republic. But now, in October 1933, the 
situation was different. Jose Antonio took the decisive step of founding 
his Falange, his phalanx or nucleus of the New Order. It was very evident 
to both friends and foes that he had heard of both Hitler and Mussolini, 
especially the latter. But the Falange had some peculiarly Spanish features. 
Jose Antonio expressly repudiated 'Fascism' as a term for it. 

It stood definitely for Latin against Nordic civilization. Yet, unlike 
contemporary Fascism, it was thoroughly Catholic, monastically austere, 
condemning the Renaissance equally with the Reformation. It damned 
liberal socialists or socialist liberals equally with industrial capitalists. Sur- 
prisingly enough, at the time, it scorned votes for all as much as it re- 
spected the Russian system. As for the monarchy, that, according to Jose 
Antonio, was decisively and 'gloriously' dead. 

The Italian and German voices sound clearly enough. But this grave 
and scholarly young offspring of a hearty father had something of his 
own to add. It was the ideal of the Templar, the Jesuit, the soldier-monk. 
He despised the rowdyism of the 'castor-oil' school of Italian Fascists as 
much as he loathed the deliberate barbarity of the Nazis. He appreciated 
the nationalism and the semi-military organization of labour in both. But 
he was too much of an intellectual aristocrat to exalt violence as a creed. 
One of his favourite aphorisms, 'You can't fight an idea with nothing 
but guns', is often used to-day by self-conscious democrats who have 
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never heard of him, and if they have heard of Falangists dismiss them as 
Fascist-Nazis. 

It is not suggested that the new party had any decisive influence on the 
general elections of November 1933, which rejected Azana and put the 
Republican Right Wing into office. The ex-premier did not hesitate to 
speak of 'another 1898*. But this result was merely a further sign of the 
increasing, instinctive resistance of ordinary Spaniards, including women, 
who now voted for the first time in Spain, to the essence of democracy 
in the original sense of the word, power vested in a popular assembly. 

Again, the new prime minister was the very antithesis of the outgoing 
one. Alejandro Lerroux was an elderly, experienced, but relatively illiter- 
ate demagogue, quite unprincipled, suspected of freemasonry, in politics 
for sheer love of intrigue and personal ambition. But, since his temporary 
aim was to be the respected leader of an orderly nation, the Republic, at 
that juncture, might have had a worse guide. He was the first Republican 
to attempt rapprochement, at one and the same time, with the Church and 
the Army. He ingeniously combined this move with subtle flattery of 
those well-organized and uncompromisingly resolute enemies of all poli- 
tical parties, the anarchists. 

His principal lieutenant, Gil Robles, a professor of law in the University 
of Salamanca and an orthodox Catholic, stood further to the Right. He 
would have nothing to do, for instance, with the Falange. Robles wanted 
a Republic of a strict type, with no nonsense about freedom for irre- 
sponsible elements. Like Azana, he was a magnificent orator, with a far 
more attractive personality than that of Lerroux, though less practical 
ability. He was therefore greatly feared by die extremists. 

Robles owed his position mainly to his determination to be done with 
feudalism and the stand he made for economic rather than civil liberty. 
His party, the Confederation Espanola de Derechos Autonomos 9 CEDA for 
short, and his newspaper, Action Popular Agraria, advocated chiefly legal 
and agrarian reform, which he rightly considered the most urgent necessi- 
ties of his country. 

But the Right Wing, Catholic, centripetal and respectful of property, 
had no better fortune than the Left. In 1934 both the Catalan separatists, 
who had not yet obtained the new rights Azana had promised them, and 
the Asturian anarchists, rose in armed revolt. Both rebellions were 
crushed. The latter proved the most troublesome. The miners, led by 
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Largo Caballero, used their supplies of blasting dynamite as weapons. 
They got possession of the town of Oviedo and were only dislodged with 
the greatest difficulty and battalions of Moors. It was General Francisco 
Franco, now at the War Office, who handled the suppression. His resolu- 
tion in the task made him unpopular, to say the least of it, with the extreme 
Left. 

The Catalan president, Companys, was imprisoned and Catalonia was 
restored to the bosom of the Republic. But the far more dangerous Largo 
Caballero was let off with a caution. 

The Asturian revolt had an absurd sequel. The late Miss Ellen Wilkinson 
and Lord Listowel, together with some other foreign socialists of equal 
gullibility and pomposity, arrived in Spain with the avowed object of 
enquiring into the matter. They had been told that the anarchists were 
unarmed and that the soldiers had behaved brutally. 

These preposterous tourists were treated with traditional Spanish cour- 
tesy and shown round Oviedo. But the indignant citizens showed them 
such hostility that the 'brutal' Civil Guard had to escort them out of the 
town. They had had the effirontery, a few days previously, to demand to 
be allowed to cross-examine deputies in the Cortes I The incident is worth 
recording only because it is precisely indicative of the type of mind that 
still clamours for forcible foreign interference in the domestic affairs of 
Spain. 

The year 1935 was one of chaos. President Zamora considered that the 
revolts in the north had been directed against the Right Centre policy 
of Robles. Accordingly, he kept this statesman out of power. The ensuing 
failure to deal with the land question and economic grievances under 
existing laws led to perpetual deadlock and disturbances, while the 
Government oscillated between frantic severity and timid conciliation. It 
was obvious that a general collapse was imminent. 

The elections of February 1936 returned Manuel Azana at the head of 
a Left-Wing Government, a coalition which came to be known as the 
Popular Front. But the prime minister had already despaired of the 
Republic. He was helpless against the furiously rising tide of disorder 
from the extremists on both sides. Utter lawlessness, tumult, arson and 
murder broke loose throughout the country. Sessions of the Cortes be- 
came so wild that members were searched for arms before being allowed 
to enter the chamber. 
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In April the president was deposed for exercising his power to dissolve 
Parliament. He was succeeded by Azaiia. But this step only seemed to 
make things worse. In the Cortes the voices of reasonable men were 
drowned by bellowing generals and bawling peasants. Outsiders like 
Unamuno, Ortega and Ayala gave up hope. There were three hundred 
strikes in the country between February and June. Both Right and Left 
resorted to systematic political assassination. In July Calvo Sotelo, a 
Galician traditionalist and economist, who had been finance minister 
under Primo de Rivera, delivered an inflammatory address in the cham- 
ber, calling for military action against the Government which permitted 
the disgraceful anarchy he saw around him. A female Communist, 
Dolores Ibarrari, known as La Pasionaria, shrieked: 'That's your last 
speech, Sotelo!' 

For once she was right. That night Calvo Sotelo was arrested in his 
house by Civil Guards, hustled into a lorry and, while he still supposed 
that he was being driven to prison, shot through the back of the head. 

This murder sealed the determination of the more conservative generals 
to overthrow the Government by force. General Francisco Franco, who 
had been appointed by Lerroux to the desk at the War Office from which 
he had directed the suppression of the Asturian revolt in 1934 and who 
had subsequently been exiled to the Canaries by Azafia after a suggestion 
by Sotelo that he should take over the Government, now flew to Tetuan 
and issued the usual pronunciamiento, i.e. a declaration of policy backed by 
force, of a revolutionary general. The actual chief of the movement, 
General Mola, made a simultaneous proclamation from Navarra. It was 
July i8th, 1936. The civil war had begun. 



25. The Civil War 

THE generals were confident of complete success within a few weeks. 
Sheer numbers, perhaps, were against them. The professional Re- 
publican Army, however, thanks to Azana's reductions, was a small one, 
with only about 500 officers. Mola and Franco had the most disciplined 
and experienced troops. They felt that they could ignore the small navy 
and smaller air force, both of which for the most part remained loyal to 
the Government. 
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Furthermore, Morocco, the military training ground of Spain, and the 
Carlist mountaineers of Navarra, bred to battle from their youth up, 
were behind them. They had the best commanders and the best equip- 
ment. The sympathetic Governments of the two most military nations 
in Europe, Germany and Italy, had promised at least supplies, advice and 
volunteers. The still powerful influence of the Church, though it was yet 
discreetly silent and did not, in fact, speak out on the Nationalist side 
until July 1937, could certainly be counted on. Finally, the generals were 
well aware of the disunion of their enemies, a heterogeneous collection 
of anarchists, communists, socialists, radicals, separatists and intellectual 
dreamers. 

They forgot the gold of Madrid, the commercial wealth of Catalonia, 
the blind force of a leviathan let loose, the compulsive power, in a nation 
of individualists, of the abstract idea of 'freedom* and the historical appeal 
of this idea to the democracies of the north and to the Soviet Union. 
Above all, they forgot what the average Spaniard, whether traditionalist 
or revolutionary, was like when it came to fighting. 

It was not until the end of September that Franco reached Toledo, 
where he relieved the barrack-fortress of Alcazar, which had put up a 
heroic defence since the beginning of the war. The story of this episode 
is worth emphasising, both because it was much distorted by propaganda 
on both sides at the time and because it is a remarkable instance of that 
positively tremendous spiritual fervour in defence which has marked 
Spanish military history ever since it took Scipio Africanus fifteen months 
and sixty thousand men to reduce the starved garrison of Numantia in 
133 B.C. 

When the news of the revolt reached Toledo nearly all the cadets of 
the Alcazar military academy and their instructors were on leave. Only 
eight of the boys remained in residence. The Military Governor of the 
Province, Colonel Moscardo, an elderly and taciturn officer of reserved 
character and awkwardly punctilious manners, was summoned by a 
Government column, supported by tanks, to surrender the Alcazar. The 
Republican leaders had their eye on the badly needed arms and ammuni- 
tion known to be in the place. 

A number of sympathizers with the insurgents had already joined the 
Colonel in the main building and its annexes. They comprised some six 
hundred of the Civil Guard of the Province, a hundred and fifty Army 
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officers of various ages, a hundred and sixty young recruits and a few 
civilians. Some of the men had their families with them, to the number 
of nearer six hundred than five hundred women and children. In all, 
there were in the Alcazar 1,028 combatants and 670 non-combatants. The 
Government troops in Toledo amounted to several thousand and were in 
regular communication with Madrid. There could hardly have been less 
than seven thousand of them in the town throughout the siege which 
followed the Colonel's refusal to evacuate his stronghold, dating, it is 
true, from the fifteenth century, but largely rebuilt in steel and concrete 
since 1887. Moscardo had plenty of rifles and ammunition, but only a 
few machine-guns of obsolete pattern and very little food. 

After a day or two of desultory air-bombing and shelling from the 
Republican lines he was called to the telephone to speak to the chief of the 
Toledo militia, forming part of the besieging forces. This man informed 
the Colonel that the latter's son was in his hands and would be shot if 
the place were not handed over in ten minutes. Moscardo, suspecting a 
trap, asked to be allowed to speak to his son. The boy, in fact, came to 
the telephone and confirmed the militiaman's statement. Various versions 
of what was then said are current. It is certain, however, that the Colonel 
again refused to surrender, that the line was abruptly cleared and re- 
opened ten minutes later to announce that the young man had been duly 
'executed', as was proved later to have been the case. 

The subsequent course of the siege resembled, except for the advantage 
held, for once, by the Republicans in equipment, an episode in colonial 
warfare. There was the same contrast between undisciplined, tumultuous 
hordes on the one side and a handful of resolute, trained men on the 
other. The militiamen, in their assaults, advanced in loose order, firing 
and lobbing grenades whenever each man felt like doing so. They could 
not be controlled. If they had been, they could have taken the place in 
less than a week. 

Both sides, being Spaniards, displayed the utmost heroism and there 
were epic exploits both within and without the buildings. By the first 
week in September two massed attacks had been driven back. But a 
quarter of the fortress had been wrecked by artillery fire. A Republican 
major was then admitted to the main building under a white flag. He 
came to offer the garrison their lives if they would surrender now. Other- 
wise they would be starved and mined into submission. 
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The Colonel shook his head. But he did ask for a priest to be sent over. 
There was not one on the premises. A popular Madrid preacher, who had 
remained loyal to the anti-clerical Government, arrived two days later, 
in civilian clothes. After baptizing the newly born, shriving the dying 
and declaiming a sermon which made his hearers restless, he returned to 
Toledo at midday. 

That evening the major again turned up, this time with a suggestion 
that the women and children had better be evacuated before the rest met 
their inevitable fate. Moscardo consulted the ladies. Without hesitation 
they unanimously declared that they wished to remain. The major, 
shrugging his shoulders, withdrew. 

On the 1 8th two great mines were simultaneously exploded under the 
Alcazar. The whole of the south-west corner went up and a breach forty 
yards wide was opened in the middle of the western facade. A mass 
attack, in four columns, led by tanks, followed. It was beaten off, largely 
in hand-to-hand fighting, with heavy loss to the assailants, who left a 
large red flag behind them on the reeking slopes to the breaches. Eighty 
of the defenders fell on this day. 

Less than a week later the sole remaining tower of the original four at 
the corners of the Alcazar crashed down under heavy gun-fire. But on 
the 25th the starved, filthy and indomitable survivors in the wrecked fort 
heard a Portuguese radio announcer declare that General Varela had 
broken through the Government lines to the west. Soon afterwards the 
first skirmishers, then solid formations of the Nationalists, could be seen 
advancing over the hills, driving their antagonists down into the town. 
The old flag of the monarchy, red, yellow and red, was hoisted on the 
ruins of the Alcazar, not very high on them, for the besieged were too 
weak to climb far. 

Toledo was abandoned by the Republican troops. Generals Varela and 
Franco clasped hands with the barely recognizable figure of Colonel 
Moscardo. Every single survivor among the defenders was decorated. A 
hundred and forty of them had lost their lives. 

By this time General Franco had been left in supreme command of the 
insurgents owing to the death of Mola in a flying accident. Meanwhile, 
the northern Nationalists had taken the Basque provinces, had established 
their headquarters at Burgos and were advancing on Madrid through 
Segovia. It looked as though the capital, pinned between north and south, 
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was doomed. Largo Caballero, supreme commander of the Government 
forces, retired to Valencia, leaving a defence committee under General 
Miaja to hold out in the metropolis. 

Miaja's defence proved surprisingly tough. The fanatical Republican 
militia fought like fiends and stuck to one another like glue. But Russian 
equipment, particularly aeroplanes and automatic rifles, and Russian tech- 
nicians were also in operation. Moreover, a formidable contingent of 
international adventurers from all over the world, but mostly Frenchmen, 
took a leading part in the battle for Madrid. 

In those days a good proportion of young intellectuals in the United 
States, Britain and France, together with an even higher one of actual 
rebels against the contemporary Governments of Germany and Italy, 
were either members of the Communist Party or in sympathy with 
Marxist or near-Marxist theory. Most of them were entirely ignorant of 
Spanish history and psychology and had never visited Spain. They lumped 
afi the 'Fascist* insurgents in that country together as wicked reactionaries 
against 'democratic progress* and all the defenders of the Second Republic 
as high-minded liberal idealists of North American or North European 
type. 

Generous and sincere, by no means untrained mentally, if always within 
the limits of their respective insular conventions, this nucleus of Atlantic 
respectability gathered under the mostly red flags of the Spanish Govern- 
ment among larger numbers of non-Spanish 'comrades* whose motives 
were less altruistic. The names of the former, when they fell, reached 
newspaper headlines in their countries and lent a romantic glory, in many 
northern eyes, to the cause of the Republic. The most honest and clear- 
sighted of those who died in its defence, whatever their nationality, might 
not, perhaps, have felt quite the same about it had they survived to the 
end. 

A typical example of the best men in the International Brigade was 
Ralph Fox, an English professional writer of ability well above the average 
journalist's level, who beKeved passionately in an ultimate justice for 
mankind. A Yorkshireman with an Oxford education, he had visited 
Russia in 1920 and joined the Communist Party before publishing his 
first book at the age of twenty-five. He was killed in action as Assistant 
Political Commissioner to the Brigade, at Lopera in Andalusia, in January 
1937. 
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The proved courage and intelligence of many highly articulate young 
men of this calibre, both Spanish and foreign, on the side of the Govern- 
ment, reinforced in the Atlantic countries the widespread but utterly 
erroneous belief that these qualities hardly existed among the insurgents. 
For the latter, when they did speak, said things that were much less 
intelligible to the majority of men on Broadway, in Piccadilly or along 
the Boulevard des Italiens. 

The International Brigade did not 'save' Madrid in the autumn of 1936. 
They did not get there, led by the American 'Lincoln Battalion', till early 
in November. And for some months thereafter their numbers did not 
exceed a few battalions. Miaja had 80,000 native Spaniards under his 
command. It was in the following year, when Madrid was relatively 
strong for the time being, that the Brigade gained its chief battle honours 
south of the city. 

Before the previous year closed the northern Nationalists had been 
decisively held in the mountains of Guardarrama. Franco could not pene- 
trate the University City lines to the south. He had German advisers at 
his headquarters, but as yet no foreign troops, apart from a few volunteers. 
Portugal, friendly from the beginning, merely supplied bases of com- 
munication between south and north and a certain amount of arms and 
petrol. 

Franco now brought his new State into being. He proclaimed that it 
stood for restriction of suffrage, abolition of regional autonomy, reform 
of taxation, religious toleration, anti-communism and Hispanidad, meaning 
among other things, by this word, preferential treatment of nations of 
related race, language or ideology. 

By the end of 1936 it was clear that the war was going to last some 
time. Both sides were pressing for foreign aid and getting it. The agree- 
ment made between the major European Powers not to intervene was a 
farce from the beginning. Both Rome and Berlin had recognized the 
Burgos Government in November. Early in 1937 an Italian legion landed 
at Malaga. The International Brigade was heavily reinforced soon after- 
wards. Russian and German aeroplanes battled above the heads of the 
ground troops. Equipment flowed steadily from France to Catalonia and 
from Italy to Andalusia. But on the whole it remained true that, while the 
Republicans had not enough arms to go round their men, the Nationalists 
had not enough men to use the arms they had. 
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The Government suffered most seriously of all, as the rebels had fore- 
seen, from internal dissension. It was largely fomented by the growing 
and rigorously disciplined force of Communism, which had been almost 
unknown in Spain before the war. Organized three-cornered fighting 
between this new, compact and single-minded party, the doctrinaire 
socialists and the truculently exclusive anarchists, broke out in Barcelona 
in May 1937. With the substitution of Juan Negrin and his Russian wife 
for Largo Caballero and his clean-sweeping broom, the Marxists tri- 
umphed over the anarchists. The former's drive and efficiency began to 
brighten the prospects of the Republic. 

It jvas now that Dolores Ibarrari, the 'passion-flower', as her devoted 
followers among the Spanish Communists called her, began to reach the 
headlines in France, Britain and the United States. She had been con- 
spicuous in the last Cortes, under Azaiia, precipitating the outbreak of the 
war by her shrill and true prophecy of the assassination of Calvo Sotelo, 
this being the last significant utterance of that wild assembly. Scores of 
members of the 'Pasionaria' battalion, mostly boys under eighteen, had 
fallen in the summer of 1936, on the deadly gradients to the breaches of 
the Alcazar. 

'La Pasionaria', a Basque, was born in 1903, began to earn her living at 
an early age as a domestic servant, married an Asturian miner, had four 
or five children and by 1933 was becoming well known in northern 
Spain as a Communist rhetorician of dynamic personality, furious in 
vituperation. Tall and robust, with largely moulded, incisive features that 
on political occasions usually bore an expression of the sharpest arrogance, 
Dolores Ibarrari stood no nonsense from anybody and would dare any- 
thing. 

She took a leading part in the dangerous Asturian rising of 1934, which 
was eventually suppressed by General Franco. Thereafter, it was all or 
nothing with Dolores. She would never hear of any compromise between 
out-and-out Marxism and the more reasonable elements in the Republican 
patchwork. Indalecio Prieto, the liberal trade unionist, an eloquent and 
prudent Socialist of humble origin - he had started life selling newspapers 
in the streets of Bilbao - was her especial lete-noire* By 1938 she was con- 
fronting him with the dilemma between handing over practical control 
of the war to Russian commissars and the withdrawal of Russian assistance 
altogether. Prieto resigned. And the 'passion-flower', as usual, got her 
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way. To those whom this sweeping concession made uneasy she cried: 
"Better to die fighting than live for ever on our knees !" 

It was a characteristic phrase in its superb kindling power and reckless 
ignoring of inconvenient deductions. No doubt someone, probably an 
anarchist, observed that if Stalin were to rule, Spaniards would continue 
to kneel. But Dolores could afford to disregard such malicious inter- 
ruptions. 

With all this, *La Pasionaria' held the affection of the Spanish Republi- 
can masses and the respect of a section of the foreign Press by something 
more than her martial ferocity. That heroic frame and inflexible ardour 
of spirit could be maternal as well as Amazonian. Her pity and charity 
did not extend to non-Communists. But among the latter both knew 
no bounds. It is probable that her fanatical service to those who gave 
unqualified support to the idea of a 'dictatorship of the proletariat' was 
innocent, unlike the zeal of many fanatics, of the lust for personal power. 
She could seem to her disciples a Demeter, a Great Mother of the 
disinherited of the earth. It was as such that they represented her abroad. 

She had, in fact, the virtues of a tigress, which are peculiarly adapted to 
appeal to a people, like the Spaniards, governed far more by instinct than 
by calculation. But the historian, however much he may admire, as a 
poet, with William Blake and D. H. Lawrence, such lurid magnificence 
of intuition, must resolutely condemn its practical destructiveness in the 
affairs of men. 

On the Nationalist side a process of unification similar to that which 
'La Pasionaria' was concerned to enforce among those loyal to the 
Government was arranged, with less bloodshed but nearly as much 
reluctance, between the Falangists and the Traditionalists. The war had 
surprised poor Jose Antonio in prison. In November 1936 he had been 
shot for treason by the Government. He was at once a martyr by the 
Nationalists and his party grew much more powerful. There was no love 
lost between it and the regular Army, to say nothing of the Carlists. 
Franco felt it was time he had a united force behind him, now that the 
Republic was putting up so much more determined a resistance than had 
been expected. He created the Falange Espanola Tradidonalista, FET for 
short, and dissolved all the other Nationalist parties. It was now very clear 
indeed who, at bottom, was fighting- whom. 

The war, to begin with, had been an affair, as so often among Spanish- 
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speaking peoples, of military realists against political idealists. Now the 
generals themselves had a political backing, that of the Catholic, labour- 
supporting and capital-condemning Falange. 

A serious setback to Franco this year was the loss of Bilbao and all the 
north in the next three months. His Italian allies had proved of little value, 
their legion of 3 0,000, using tanks without proper infantry support, having 
met with a severe defeat at Guadalajara, north-east of Madrid, early in 
the year. By July Miaja felt himself safe enough to take the offensive from 
the capital. But his sally failed. By October the Nationalists had recovered 
their lost ground in the north. The earlier stages of the campaign involved, 
towards the end of April, the reduction of the little country town of 
Guernica, really a village of under two thousand inhabitants. The place 
lay some dozen miles to the north-east of the main objective, Bilbao. It 
formed a focal centre of the cross-road system of the district and thus of 
the Republican lines of communication with Bilbao. There was also an 
armament factory in the near neighbourhood. 

But Guernica, to a Basque, had a significance far transcending military 
considerations. It had been for centuries the meeting-place of the hard- 
headed representatives of the valley communities. Its ancient oak was 
regarded as a symbol of the intense Basque spiritual independence and 
racial pride. At Guernica, too, were preserved venerable documentary 
and other records of the past. The three Basque Provinces, traditionalist 
to the backbone, thought of Guernica as the English may think of West- 
minster or the French of Notre Dame. 

The Second Republic had given qualified approval to the Basque 
autonomy movement, as to similar policies elsewhere. The cause of the 
Government, therefore, was accorded strong, if somewhat irregular, 
support in this part of Spain at the time. 

On the night of April 26th Guernica, with the exception of the museum, 
the hospital and some of the larger stone buildings, was practically de- 
stroyed by fire. The Nationalists entered the still smoking streets at I p.m. 
on April 29th. 

This disaster was at once capitalized by the Government, which repre- 
sented the fire as the consequence of overwhelming and indiscriminate 
air attack by the rebels. Pablo Picasso, in Paris, gave the title of Guernica', 
in due course, to a large mural composition of great technical and emo- 
tional power. It summed up, as a fantastic nightmare, the tragic horrors 
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of the war in which his unfortunate countrymen were then engaged. The 
Atlantic world was deeply shocked by the announcement from Madrid. 

The Nationalists, before they even entered the ruins, flatly denied the 
Government statement. Franco's radio asserted that, on the contrary, 'the 
retreating Republican troops' had themselves set fire to the buildings, as 
they had done often enough before, on similar occasions, in accordance 
with common military practice. 

'Proofs' of the truth of each affirmation continued to be issued through- 
out the war and even for some years afterwards. As fast as they were 
brought forward the other side 'demolished' them. At this time of day 
it is clear enough that neither antagonist had a monopoly of righteousness. 
Guernica was undoubtedly bombed and the Nationalists undoubtedly 
meant, as the British and Americans meant in the later stages of the last 
German war, to break civilian as well as purely military morale by a 
pretty ruthless exhibition of force. The Government leaders, for their 
part, equally undoubtedly, exaggerated the scale and deliberate brutality 
of the attack, as well as unduly minimizing its necessity as an act of war. 
The mere fact that many buildings, including the museum and the 
famous oak, survived, proves the first point. A glance at the map gives 
colour to the second. 

In any case the partial destruction of Guernica cannot be reasonably 
compared, as it often has been compared since 1940, with the annihilation 
of Lidice in Czechoslovakia, announced by the Germans on the loth June 
in that year as a reprisal for the assassination of General Heydrich, the so- 
called 'Protector' of Bohemia and Moravia. The official German bulletin 
recorded, at that time, that all the male inhabitants of Lidice were exe- 
cuted, as well as a number of women, that the other women and the 
children were all deported, that all buildings were razed and the very 
name of the place abolished: no such events took place at Guernica in 

1937- 

After the subjugation of the north the Government moved its head- 
quarters from Valencia to Barcelona. The Republicans took Teruel on 
their way north. But by February 1938 they had been ejected from the 
city. Franco prepared to isolate Catalonia, leaving Madrid for subsequent 
attention. 

First, however, in March, he launched his new Labour Charter, promis- 
ing living wages and smallholdings to all who needed them, together 
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with improved housing and sanitation in the rural areas and the organiza- 
tion of labour into vertical syndicates, each covering one service or branch 
of production. 

A military offensive through Aragon followed, with systematic air 
raids on Barcelona. The insurgents had now split the Government forces 
into two zones, Madrid and Catalonia, one of which had its back to the 
sea. In these conditions it was already clear that a Nationalist victory could 
only be a question of time. Foreign aid to the Republic, in both men and 
material, began to dwindle. 

Yet the Communists, under the energetic Canary Islander, Juan Negrin, 
a physiologist educated in Germany, still fought stubbornly. They beat 
back an attack on Valencia with heavy loss, crossing the Ebro in a last 
desperate and victorious counter-attack which in fact held up the National- 
ist advance for nearly four months. 

But Mussolini, stung by the Guadalajara defeat, was determined to 
avenge it. He poured troops and equipment into Spain. The Government, 
foreseeing the imminent fall of Barcelona, dashed first to Figueras in the 
north, then back to Madrid. Italians and native Nationalists entered the 
capital of Catalonia on February ist, 1939. At the end of the month France 
and Britain recognized Franco's civil officers as the de facto Government 
of Spain. Azana, the last president of the Republic, resigned and fled to 
France. Negrin held out another month in starving Madrid. But support 
for him was growing lukewarm. His die-hard Communists were broken 
at last, in actual street fighting, by their own allies, the socialists. The grim 
doctor's army melted away. He himself disappeared into exile. On March 
28th 1939 General Franco entered the metropolis at his leisure. 



26. The dictatorship of Francisco Franco 



general whom events had thus carried to the headship of the new 
J[ State was neither the comic little monster of contemporary British, 
French and Russian caricature nor the infallible demi-god represented by 
official Spanish propaganda from that day to this. He was primarily an 
excellent soldier of the second rank, circumspect, resolute, ruthless when 
the hellishness of war seemed to demand it. He was no fonder of intel- 
lectuals than most Spanish generals. But he respected technical ability in 
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any field, knew his own limitations and was ready to take advice on 
methods of carrying out the policy upon which, in consultation with his 
politicians, he had decided. 

That policy, in its main outlines, has never varied. National unity and 
order come first and must override all secondary considerations concerned 
with privilege or individual or corporate liberties. Materially, the guar- 
antee of unity and order can only be the Army. Spiritually, it can only 
be, for a Spaniard, the Roman Catholic Church. 

It was a rigid, soldierly programme. In theory, as a temporary expedient, 
it was not open to serious objection. But obstinate practical difficulties 
arose at once. In the first place, the country was not only economically 
but morally shattered. The war had been fought out with fearful bitterness. 

The most humane and earnest, both of those who remained loyal to 
the Government and of those who had felt it their duty to overthrow it, 
believed they were 'preserving civilization'. To the former the word 
meant, among other things, the abolition of much that, for better or for 
worse, had been traditional in Spanish life since the days of Abd-el- 
Rahman. To the latter it meant the retention of at least the spirit, if not 
always the precise letter, of the old Spain. One may leave out of account, 
in talking of 'idealists', the extremists on both sides, both those who 
wrote 'Viva Rusia in Spanish blood on Spanish walls and those who 
hated everything that was not typical of the Spain of Philip II. 

The ideals of an Indalecio Prieto, who wished to end, by gradual, 
secular legislation, every form of exploitation of man by man, and those 
of a Jose Antonio Primo de Rivera, who wished to do the same thing by 
means of a specifically Christian education of the spirit, were not in them- 
selves incompatible. But they were too subtle for the uncompromising 
men of action on each side, whose simpler mentality, at its best, saw the 
opposition in irreconcilable terms of humanism and mysticism. At its 
worst, the eye of intolerance glared through the spectacles of materialist 
egotism or obscurantist bigotry. 

Liberal humanism is more attractive, fundamentally, to northern tem- 
peraments than abstract speculation, Prussian professors of philosophy 
notwithstanding. The French, the British and the North American poli- 
ticians and masses, at any rate, when they knew the little that most of 
them did of Mediterranean history and character, felt an instinctive sym- 
pathy with those Spaniards who seemed to talk the political and social 
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languages of Paris, London and New York. A similar sympathy had 
existed, for similar reasons, in those capitals twenty years before, when the 
Bolshevist leaders seized power in Russia and the word democracy' was 
heard on the lips of Lenin. In the latter case a generation passed before 
disillusion came. It is part of the purpose of this book to contribute to 
the acceleration of disillusion in the former case too, so much more recent 
than the latter. 

Between 1936 and 1939 a million Spaniards, more than the British lost 
between 1939 and 1945, had fallen in support of their respective 'ideals*. 
No less than three-quarters of these people were civilians. Madrid, like 
thousands of buildings all over the country, had been half destroyed. The 
bulk of the nation's gold reserves lay in Moscow, in Paris, or in Mexico. 
Railway rolling stock was halved, motor vehicles reduced to a third of 
their original quantity, roads and bridges had been broken up, the mer- 
chant navy practically wiped out and the cattle decimated. 

Apart from these evidences of physical ruin, the statistics, compiled by 
both sides, of waste, corruption and outrage, both bodily and mental, 
were staggering. It was neither prudent nor humanly possible for the 
victors to be magnanimous. They were not. A rain of vengeance descended 
upon just and unjust alike. The execution squads and the summary courts 
were kept busy. Prisons, forced-labour camps and cemeteries filled up. 
By October 1940 there were a quarter of a million political prisoners in 
Spain. For a time terror reigned. Underground resistance and conspiracy 
defied it. 

Secondly, dissident elements troubled the victorious camp itself. The 
Falange and the Army were quarrelling. The Church had grown restive 
at the slaughter of the Basque clergy, perpetrated by Nationalists exasper- 
ated at their 'neutral' attitude. The monarchists and the Carlists each had 
their solution for constitutional problems ready and objected to waiting 
for it. 

The general, by way of reply to these clamours, first reorganized die 
Falangc Party, giving it a National Council, a political committee and 
himself as president of it. The indignant monarchists were placated by a 
declaration that the Caudillo, as he now began to call himself, was not in 
principle against a restoration. Alfonso XIII was given back his rights and 
property. For a time he expected to be recalled. 

Meanwhile the Church and the Army were assured, almost daily, that 
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they were to be the twin basic pillars of the New State. No one, except 
the general's late enemies, could say that he was not trying to please 
everybody. 

It began to look an impossible task. Carlists, monarchists and business 
men asked the most questions and could be given the least definite answers. 
Both the Army and the Church wanted to go dangerously far on the 
road to coercion. But the Caudillo kept his head, as he had kept it all 
through the most baffling and chaotic days of the war. That Galician, 
barely Spanish, steadiness of his was, at the time, his most valuable asset. 
It is the trait in his character which comes nearest to making him a great 
man. He believed himself to be on the way to pulling the country to- 
gether, even without the support of so many outstanding Spanish minds 
gone into voluntary or self-preservative exile. 

In September 1939, at the worst possible moment for Spain, German 
tanks crossed the Polish frontier and started a second European war. 

The new Spain was under a certain obligation to Hitler, under a heavier 
one to his friend Mussolini. France and Britain had on the whole proved 
hostile rather than helpful. But Spain, as the foreign dictators at first freely 
recognized, was in no condition to enter another war so soon. The an- 
nouncement of strict Spanish neutrality in the new conflict was considered, 
for the time being, natural by both sides. The Spanish treaty of friendship 
with Portugal, Britain's oldest ally, which was signed at this time, had 
no military significance. It was to be referred only to Portugal's support 
of the Nationalists in the recent civil war. 

The Russo-German treaty of friendship and the invasion of Catholic 
Poland at first made Franco glad he had not joined the Germans. But the 
lightning German victories which began in 1940, ending with the capitu- 
lation of France and the open adhesion of Italy to the rising star, coupled 
with Franco's own firmer seat in the saddle after over a year's consolida- 
tion of his position, changed the international situation drastically. 

Few Europeans could doubt that sooner or later Britain would follow 
France. If that happened, the new dictatorship, which had been helped by 
the old ones to power, would be left out in the cold when the time came 
to distribute the plunder, unless it showed at least sympathy with the 
conquerors here and now. 

Franco, with his eye particularly on French North Africa and Gibraltar, 
made two moves. He sent Spanish troops into the old Spanish possession 
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of Tangier in order to disrupt the international regime there at any rate, 
'in the interests of public order*. In September he met Hitler at Hendaye 
at the latter's request. The German offered a political alliance. Morocco 
was mentioned. But in the end only compliments were exchanged. Hit- 
ler's relations with Petain were at that time delicate. The German would 
not pay the price at which the Spaniard hinted. If a bargain had been 
struck it would certainly have been disastrous for the British, who would 
have lost Gibraltar and the Straits. It is clear, however, that Franco pitched 
his conditions too high on the deliberate calculation that German troops 
in Spain might upset his own apple-cart. 

It is also more than likely that he spoke, during these and subsequent 
negotiations, of guerrilleros. From the summer of 1940 until late in 1944 
German commanders in all the occupied countries came to know very 
intimately what guerrilla warfare meant. They may well have seen objec- 
tions to risking it in its native land. 

In any case, Franco kept Germany out of Spain by making such an 
invasion seem more trouble than it would be worth to the Crooked Cross. 
In so doing there is no doubt that, quite incidentally, he saved Britain 
from a danger which might well have proved mortal. 

As for Tangier, an agreement was reached, in February 1941, by which 
British interests were to be safeguarded and the matter reviewed at a later 
date. Meanwhile the Spanish Government were to control the city. 

That month Alfonso XIII died in Rome, after renouncing his rights to 
the throne of Spain in favour of his son Juan. Franco at once proclaimed 
the date of death, February 28th, as a national day of mourning. 

Meanwhile negotiations were continued with the foreign dictators. But 
they remained inconclusive even when Germany broke with the Soviet 
Union in June 1941. Franco sent the token 'Blue Division* to fight against 
his old enemies, whom he had stigmatized as early as 1937 as the principal 
danger to Europe. Throughout the war, in conversations with all foreign 
ambassadors, he continued, with a foresight not shared by either the 
British, the French or the Americans, to stress the peril of letting Com- 
munist armies enter the continent. 

Though the Germans were as successful in Russia as they had been in 
the West, the tide was already slowly turning against them. Britain had 
beaten off the Luftwaffe, was holding Egypt and even advancing into 
Libya. The French were still in their empire. And Spain was beginning 
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to get British economic assistance, less for the sake of her beaux yeux than 
in order to keep her as neutral as she continued to declare herself 
to be. 

The Anglo-American landings at Casablanca turned the scale. The Span- 
ish garrison of 150,000 men in Morocco did not reinforce the resistance of 
Vichy. Nor, during the preparations for the landings, did inevitable Anglo- 
American encroachments on Spanish waters and Spanish air arouse any 
protest. The Spanish ruler did not yet believe in the complete victory of 
the Allies. But the war, under their pressure, was coming uncomfortably 
close to Spain. It was essential to keep on good terms with them, whatever 
happened to Mussolini's already defeated army in Africa. Spanish neu- 
trality now became very strict, as the military decision trembled in the 
balance. There could be no more question, in 1942, of allowing Anglo- 
Saxon troops to cross the Straits of Gibraltar than there had been of 
allowing the Germans to cross the Pyrenees in 1940. Franco continued to 
wish Hitler success against Communism. But he was at this time in favour 
of a negotiated peace with the British and the Americans. 

Nevertheless, the dying regime of Italy formed, with the system of the 
medieval Cortes, which had been functioning since March 1941, one of 
the mainstays of the new Constitution promulgated in 1942. The dead 
Jose Antonio was now as much of a national hero as the dead Sotelo or 
the only too much alive Andalusian General Queipo de Llano, with his 
ferocious witticisms on the radio, who was Franco's nearest rival for 
power in these early days. Many of Jose Antonio's ideas, as cautiously 
modified by the experiences of the civil war, regarding the Corporative 
State, with a merely consultative parliament, a fixed, hierarchical, non- 
competitive executive and a stern sense of civic duty, were adopted almost 
in toto at this date. In May 1943 the Spanish Falangist system was pro- 
claimed to be based on Christianity, the family, the municipality and the 
syndicates. 

But in July there was a petition for the restoration of the monarchy, 
i.e. Don Juan de Bourbon. It was rejected, for Juan had already made it 
clear in private conversation that, if restored, he would drastically re- 
organize the regime. Monarchist agitation remained active during the 
war, strenuously supported by the British ambassador, Sir Samuel Hoare, 
who was not thanked for this gratuitous attitude by the Spanish Govern- 
ment. But the movement had lost much of its strength by 1945. It had 
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depended as much upon dislike of the German affiliations of the extreme 
Falangists as upon nostalgia for the Bourbons. 

The Italian dictator's fall in" 1943 was followed in Spain by a revival of 
die influence of the Papacy, which condemned 'totalitarianism* and added 
that it was not interested in Spanish institutional experiments. This an- 
nouncement led to certain ideological modifications by the Government, 
emphasizing religious idealism and accepting, with a few necessary reser- 
vations, such as the rejection of Tree' trade and Tree' elections, an almost 
Anglo-Saxon, rather than, e.g., a French, theory of society. The phrase 
'Christian democracy', though with a peculiarly Spanish meaning, was 
even officially used at this period. 

In January 1944 the new national health insurance scheme was pro- 
claimed. Its main benefits were to be free medical treatment and the 
receipt of a large percentage of pay during incapacity for work. It was 
at this same period that the allied Press and radio, particularly the B.B.C., 
whose Spanish Section was largely Republican, launched a furious attack 
on the Spanish Government for 'pro-Axis activities', i.e. the maintenance 
of strict neutrality, a condition which was just then in fact being con- 
siderably modified in favour of the Allies. It was evident that the flush 
of victory was already affecting the Anglo-Saxon world. 

The whole country immediately rallied round the dictator and Mr. 
Churchill found it expedient to redress the balance in May. But after the 
allied landings in France in June the largely Communist-controlled 
Maquis renewed the offensive, not only in words but in deeds. A few 
hundred of the Resistance men got into Catalonia and Aragon. But this 
demonstration collapsed without any consequences except the further 
strengthening of the Spanish regime. 

Spain had now overcome the worst of its economic difficulties. A new 
issue of Treasury bonds was oversubscribed in two hours in January 1945. 
In April the Government bought out 80 per cent of the New York owners 
of its telephone system. It was, perhaps, not very tactful of Don Juan to 
choose this moment of returning confidence to express in public his dis- 
approval of the Government which had brought it about. 

With the decisive defeat of Germany at Russian as well as Anglo- 
Saxon hands concessions to Marxist theory inevitably coloured the attitude 
of the victors. General Franco, steady as ever amid almost universal foreign 
prophecies of his ruin, drew in his horns. He made fewer pronounce- 
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merits of policy, limiting these as a rule to defending himself against alien 
and ex-Republican propaganda, to denouncing Communism and to re- 
questing to be allowed to get on with his Work. That work, of economic 
and political reconstruction, of the gradual relaxation of the administrative 
severity prevalent during the two war periods and of the careful con- 
solidation of his own position, the only alternative to a third dose of blood 
and iron, went on almost without a hitch. 

In May he offered repatriation to all such refugees as had not got blood 
on their hands. Nevertheless, he could make no impression on a Europe 
dominated by the Left. At the San Francisco Conference in June Mexico 
demanded the exclusion of Spain from membership of the new United 
Nations organization. Returning Spanish refugees were attacked in France. 
The French National Assembly called for the dictator's resignation. The 
Pyrenees were closed by Spain and eventually France apologized for the 
assault on the repatriation train. But feeling all over Europe remained 
hostile. It culminated in August at the Potsdam Conference. A resolution 
was there passed definitely excluding Spain, as then governed, from 
membership of the United Nations. 

The Russians and the ex-Republicans seemed to have won their case. 
Even such respectable politicians as Mr. Churchill and Sir Alexander 
Cadogan thought it necessary to express to the Hunter College and Lake 
Success United Nations Conferences in 1946 their 'detestation* of Franco's 
Government. The only countries to take a reasonable attitude were Argen- 
tina, Cuba, Colombia and Ecuador. Up to May 1946, when the French 
elections broke the Communist dictation in that country, Spain seriously 
feared a combined French and Russian invasion. 

The chaos, lack of realism and farcical hypocrisy of the United Nations 
debates came to a head at the end of the year in the disgraceful order for 
the recall of all ambassadors from Madrid. But even this pompous com- 
mand issued in fiasco. Few nations at that time had any ambassadors in 
Spain. In the end the only envoys to be withdrawn were the British 
representative, Sir Victor Mallet, the Dutch and the Turkish ministers. 
Argentina had no ambassador in Madrid when the resolution was passed. 
But she immediately sent one. 

In 1947 the boycott loosened a little, but not much. Peru, Costa Rica, 
Dominica and Salvador joined the defenders of the unlucky general. The 
United States showed signs of seeing reason. In order to meet the only 
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valid criticism of the existing Spanish Government, its provisional char- 
acter, the dictator had published in March the draft of his Law of Succes- 
sion. This law declared that Spain was a kingdom, that in case of the 
death or incapacity of the head of the State (the Caudillo) a regency council 
would elect to succeed him either a person of royal blood or a suitable 
regent, either of whom would be required to swear allegiance to the 
existing laws. This law was duly passed and confirmed by referendum to 
the nation. 

Don Juan at once indicated his repudiation of it, insisting upon complete 
and unconditional transfer of power to himself. The law, of course, left 
a loophole for the succession of another dictator. No doubt it was this 
point which influenced the decision of the Paris Conference of July to 
exclude Spain from economic co-operation in Europe, though it is a little 
difficult to see what forms of government have to do with international 
commercial and industrial agreements, especially as the Russian, form of 
government, radically different from all the rest, was invited to join the 
dubiously happy family. 

It was really only Russia's less and less disguised imperialism that during 
1947-48 slightly improved Spain's international position, though the 
British Labour Government would listen to no one but ex-Republicans, 
and the French frontier, closed by Spain during the invasion scare of 
1946, was not reopened until March 1948. The United States, however, 
agreed to negotiations for private loans and credits in order to help the 
import of raw materials into Spain, the scarcity of which was still the 
main obstacle to her recovery. 

In April 1948 the financial strain was eased to some extent as a result 
of the Spanish-Argentine agreement. By this contract the Argentine was 
to provide credits for the purchase of foodstuffs and raw materials over 
the following four years, in return for a peseta account to be used by 
Argentines for the purchase of Spanish products and for shipbuilding in 
Spain, as well as the free use of Cadiz as a distribution centre for Argentine 
products. 

In the latter half of the year Franco met Don Juan at sea. It was agreed 
between them that Don Juan Carlos, the latter's son, then aged nine, should 
be educated in Spain. The obvious implication is that if the general, now 
nearly sixty, lasts another ten years and Juan, by that time, can be per- 
suaded to resign his rights in favour of Juan Carlos, the latter, who will 
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by then have seen for himself that Spain is not a land of 'detestable' tyranny, 
may be willing to do the necessary swearing and become a 'suitable' king. 

During 1949 and 1950 it became clear that the United States, more 
realistic than either Britain or France, was repenting of the folly com- 
mitted in 1946, when the United Nations organization ordered ambassa- 
dors to be withdrawn from Spain. 

Nothing but inconvenience to the States resulted from this senseless 
manoeuvre. But the real reason for the change of policy in Washington 
was the growing Communist menace. 

After American intervention in the Communist coup of 1950 in Korea, 
a loan of a hundred million dollars from the United States to Spain was 
announced, obviously with a view to enabling Franco to put his anti- 
Communist country on a respectable war footing. 

In November 1950 the 1946 resolution of the United Nations calling 
for the withdrawal of ambassadors from Madrid was rescinded. 

There is now every prospect that further diplomatic and economic 
concessions will follow, with the result that the present outcast may 
eventually become the future ally. Left- Wing opposition to this desirable, 
perhaps in the end inevitable, consummation remains formidable at the 
moment. It will have to be worn down by common sense if Christian 
civilization is to survive. 

In any case, as matters stand to-day, there can be no doubt that Spanish 
reconstruction is steadily proceeding in the teeth of foreign opposition 
and a certain amount of internal inertia and even animosity. The latter, 
however, does not reach the surface of society, though it obliges Spain 
to keep up a good deal of sedulously screened repression of the insub- 
ordinate. The number of 'secret* decrees and the volume of punishments 
claimed by the exiles on documentary evidence, which cannot all be 
forged, seem to show the existence, at least, of a lot of lawlessness, mainly, 
no doubt, among persons who know they are doomed by the Govern- 
ment but are unable to escape from the country. 

Yet, despite much unrest due to unsatisfactory economic conditions, 
there is no organized internal resistance to the regime itself. Franco has 
now lasted more than twice as long as the Second Republic. The Con- 
stitution, though provisional, is neither unstable nor unpalatable to the 
majority of Spaniards, much as some of them may deplore features of it 
which interfere with their private interests. They prefer, in the last resort, 
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social duty under a Christian hierarchy to an electorally administered 
social system under the blind force of economic competition. 

Twelve years is a long time for Spain to refrain from bloody upheavals. 
It is doubtful, indeed, whether research could discover any such period 
at all in the past prior to 1939. Constitutionally and short of violent inter- 
ference, the dictator seems to have nothing to fear for the maintenance 
of his political work but his own death. And if Juan Carlos, as suggested 
above, should prove a docile successor, that work may well turn out to 
be as permanent as any other regime in any other country. 



IV. THE PRESENT 
CONSTITUTION 

27. Origins 

DURING the early medieval period the main political function of the 
numerous small towns of Spain was to act as fortresses in the 
Moorish wars. As the Reconquest proceeded, the Christian kings granted 
these communities, which were descendants of the Roman munitipia, 
certain privileges. These included representation in the royal councils of 
State, the Cortes. In time the Cortes came to mean simply the assembly 
representing the different States of the kingdom of Spain as unified under 
the dynasties of Aragon and Habsburg. 

Under the centralizing policy of these sovereigns the nobles and the 
clergy, being exempt from taxation, did not vote. They belonged to the 
Cortes. But they had no voice in its decisions, which were exclusively 
financial. In other words, the kings of Spain, like the early Stuarts in 
England, used the 'third estate* simply as a bank. 

After the disappearance in the seventeenth century, except in Britain, 
of the medieval 'assemblies of estates' under a practically universal rever- 
sion to despotism, the American Revolution of 1776 and the French 
Revolutions of 1789 and 1848 introduced Europe afresh to the idea of a 
sovereign controlled by laws assumed to be representative of the national 
will 

This is the Spanish conception of caudillaje, legality as opposed to legiti- 
macy, a depersonalization of sovereignty. 

Conformably, by the middle of the nineteenth century the Spanish 
Cortes had acquired a degree of constitutional power. It was this assembly 
which, on the flight of Isabella II in 1868, elected Amedeo of Savoy as 
king. 

In Russia in 1917 an autocratic Government, which had co-opted in 
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1905 a parliament whose rights of control were nevertheless in practice 
subject to the Tsar's prerogative, was replaced by an entirely different 
system of 'councils' based on socialist theory. The success of Marxian 
Communism as interpreted by Lenin in Moscow affected political thought 
all over Europe and America. 

The first strong reaction came from Italy. In 1922 the Italian anti- 
socialist party called Fascists, a word derived from the fasces or bundle of 
rods used as an emblem by the ancient Roman lictors, police escorts of 
the magistrates, seized power under their leader Benito Mussolini, but 
without actually deposing the king. 

Conservative Spain had been anti-socialist from the beginning. The 
country was inevitably attracted by the triumph of the counter-revolu- 
tion. The Rivera dictatorship of 1923-30 followed its example in many 
ways, notably in the continued presence of the king. But the reaction in 
Spain was undermined by the obstinate Spanish individualism. Alfonso 
XIII yielded in 1931 to the compromise of a republic which contained 
a high proportion of avowed socialists. Caudillaje now touched bottom, 
becoming a legalized tyranny, a nomocracy as bad as despotism. 

Spanish constitutional experience from 1931 to 1939 proved beyond 
all doubt that, in Spain at least and very probably everywhere else, liberal 
democracy, in the words of the Sicilian historian Gaetano Mosca (1858- 
1941) 'carried within itself, in the shape of universal suffrage, the germ 
of its own destruction or at any rate of its metamorphosis into something 
quite different and probably alien from the original intention*. Mosca 
wrote in 1928: *Botri in antiquity and in the Middle Ages everytime the 
interpretation of the notion indicated by the term the people has been 
enlarged, the exercise of popular sovereignty became more precarious and 
more difficult.' . 

Under the Second Republic of Spain the Cortes turned into a theoretic- 
ally sovereign congress of deputies largely elected by illiterate masses of 
the population. Stable, continuous and active government naturally be- 
came impossible. 

Hitler's success in 1933 advertised an approximately Fascist brand of 
national and patriotic, as contrasted with international and Communistic, 
socialism. At the same time Mussolini, across the Mediterranean, was 
steadily consolidating his position. These two political phenomena en- 
couraged those who were to be the leaders of the 1936 revolution against 
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Communistic socialism. They announced from the beginning of the civil 
war that they were fighting for the establishment in power of the Falange 
Party, which embodied the translation into Spanish terms, by Jose An- 
tonio Primo de Rivera, of Mussolini's ideas. 

Jose Antonio was consequently shot by the Government at an early 
stage of hostilities. When the rebels triumphed, they substituted for the 
temporarily discredited Cortes the Grand Council of the Spanish Tradi- 
tionalist Falange and of the Militant National Syndicalist Committees. 
This combined body both emphasized the traditionalist element in the 
new Government and conceded the principle of syndicalism to the 'soci- 
alist' aspect of the anti-parliamentary doctrines of Mussolini, Hitler and 
Jose Antonio. The head of the new State was naturally the victorious 
general, the Caudillo who was to acaudillar, i.e. lead under law, as a kind 
of paternal hero or prophet, a solidified people with a definite national 
aim. 



28. Growth 

IN July 1942 the Cortes were re-established, largely on the old medieval 
and imperial lines, i.e. as an assembly of nobles, prelates and elected 
municipal representatives. These latter had to stick to their constituents' 
instructions. The new Cortes consisted of 438 members, of whom thirteen 
were ministers of the Cabinet, 103 were National Falange Party council- 
lors (a body, the National Council, was created in April 1937, during the 
civil war, to control the Grand Council mentioned above), 102 were 
provincial mayors and municipal representatives, fifty were persons of 
high standing in ecclesiastical, military, administrative or social life, 
appointed by the Caudillo, twelve were university rectors, thirteen were 
presidents of the academies and institutes, three were presidents of the 
State ('Privy') Council, the Supreme Court of Justice and the High 
Court of Military Justice, and the remaining 142 persons, just under a 
third of the total number, represented the national syndicates. 

This assembly has a merely consultative function. Its business is to 
carry out, in every sphere of national life, the policy laid down by the 
head of the State. Its plenary sessions deal with important financial and 
economic operations, tax reform, banking and currency, syndical ques- 
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tions, personal nationalization regulations, the political organization of 
State institutions and of local administration, the principles of civil, mer- 
cantile, social, criminal, judicial and administrative law, agrarian, mer- 
cantile and industrial organization, education, and so on. 

The present Cortes, therefore, have less initiative power than had the 
former Russian Duma. Franco happens to be a level-headed and rektively 
unselfish sort of person. But if he were wild or weak, a Caligula or a 
Charles II, i.e. the last Habsburg king of Spain, his Constitution would 
not last a month. Consequently, it has a provisional, ad hoc character, as 
he himself recognizes. The present idea, as already mentioned, is that a 
regency council, after his death or retirement, will appoint a successor. 
But the Constitution as at present organized depends for its efficacy upon 
the character of a single man. 

Spain has been led to this dictatorship by a history more persistently 
tragic, from 718 to 1939, than that of any other country. Secular experi- 
ence alone would account for Spanish scepticism in public affairs, an atti- 
tude the exact opposite of, for instance, the naivety of the sentimental 
deist Rousseau. But the Roman Catholic conception of original sin for 
ever innate in man is as firmly rooted in the Spaniard as his memory of 
the long national tale of violence and fraud. He knows very well the 
peculiar combination in himself of strength and weakness, splendid self- 
reliance and passionate egotism. He has not despaired of conquering the 
latter, otherwise he would not be a Christian at all. But he cannot adopt 
the quick and easy remedies of the colder-blooded north, French rational- 
ism or Anglo-Saxon compromise. For the time being, he considers, 
evolution to even a measure of self-government must be slow. 

When Franco denies, as he often does, that his regime is 'totalitarian*, 
like Stalin's, and calls it a Christian democracy, he merely means that all 
its citizens enjoy equal moral and juridical rights. Their political rights, he 
freely admits, are at present strictly limited. They can only be exercised 
through public, i.e. family, municipal or syndical institutions. In other 
words, popular representation is achieved through vocational and domes- 
tic channels only. It has, however, been recently stated officially that the 
elected proportion of representatives in the Cortes is now increasing. 

Dr. Johnson once interrupted the Republican rhapsodies of a lady by 
observing that heaven was a monarchy. A Spaniard would have sym- 
pathized with him, holding the opinion that the essence of control, super- 
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natural or mundane, must be a single will. The business of State builders, 
in his view, should be to find as respectable an individual as they can to 
run the country, to lay down the law, while the various technical experts 
put it into operation. 

On the basis of these general ideas, and greatly strengthened by 
grotesque misconceptions abroad, the modern Spanish Constitution, not 
brilliant, but comparatively honest and certainly stable, grew to its existing 
form of a strict paternalism, the ancient Roman life-doctrine carried over 
into a Christian shape, that of a Catholic hierarchy, pyramidal over all 
human fields of activity, denying absolutely every right to break out of 
the fold in any direction whatever. 

In this respect Franco's regime parallels its great enemy, Stalinism, but 
with a purpose which could not be more antithetical, the spiritual, not 
the material, exaltation of man. Spanish political practice, therefore, does 
not include the more or less disguised brigandage countenanced even by 
the more genial materialisms of the foreign north and west. 



49. The chief of the Government 

THE Spanish word Caudillo, adopted by Franco as his title during the 
civil war, originally meant something like the Italian condottiere, the 
leader of an armed band. The sense of guidance is predominant. That of 
the rule of law, caudillaje, was incorporated during the nineteenth century. 
The modern Spaniard means by caudillo a person who incarnates law. 

The resemblance to the German idea of a Fiihrer is evident. It is en- 
hanced by the mystical view of a caudillo as the prophetic diviner of 
national destiny, drawing his inspiration from the 'people'. The precedent 
is at first sight an unfortunate one. But the decisive element of Christian 
feeling in the Spanish definition entirely differentiates it from the German. 
The most fanatical devotee of Hitler never regarded him as any tiling but 
a pagan. The most embittered antagonist of Franco cannot deny that he 
is an orthodox Roman Catholic. 

His quasi-permanent position may be compared with the admittedly 
much briefer authority of the British seventeenth-century General Monck, 
smoother of the transition from Cromwell to Charles II. The Caudillo is 
taken as the legal, if not the legitimate, ruler of Spain in virtue of his 
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avowed championship of traditional law, ultimately of those famous 'old 
Spanish customs* dating from the remote history of the country. The 
alternative to such laws has been found to be anarchy. However much 
the latter theory may appeal to the Spaniard philosophically, he has more 
reason than any other European to fear it in practice. 

In fundamental Spanish thought, as in philosophical anarchism, all 
government, whether by law or by one individual will, is considered bad 
in principle. To control it, in other words to render it elastic, is therefore 
essential. It is believed that such control can be better exercised by a single 
governor, if honest, than by five hundred honest, parliamentary but 
Spanish oligarchs. Only so, it is felt, can a nation preserve that individu- 
ality which is so important to Spaniards. 

Consequently, any internal hostility to Franco is officially regarded as 
an attack on Spain itself, treason, and is punished accordingly. Such 
attacks include common talk, much more likely to lead to action in Latin 
than in Anglo-Saxon countries. You might get twenty years in jail for 
abusing the chief of the Government, twenty-five for advising his in- 
carceration and thirty for threatening him or breaking into his house. 
Those responsible for illegal societies and propaganda are liable to sixteen 
years' imprisonment, those fomenting strikes to eight. 

Spain is a nation of jurists. They have been busier than ever during the 
last ten years. Nearly five hundred new laws, for example, were passed 
during the period 1944-46. But the laws formulated in order to establish 
the Nationalist State bear little relation to those of Nuremberg and Berch- 
tesgaden. For, however unprecedented they may be, as for instance the 
social insurance laws are in Spain, they are all firmly linked with the 
traditional privileges of the municipalities. 

The chief of the Spanish Government, then, is that rara avis in modern 
politics, a Conservative dictator. There is nothing in any possible Spain 
that he wants to do away with except parliamentary institutions, with 
their inevitable production, sooner or later, of universal suf&age. Such 
institutions he regards as having been the curse of Spain, at any rate for 
the last hundred years. 

The difference of opinion between him and the Atlantic Powers on 
this subject, really to be referred ultimately to psychological causes, is the 
real reason for his present ostracism in north-west Europe and North 
America. As against the French and Anglo-Saxon argument that an 
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elected debating society is the only safeguard to scotch primitive tyranny, 
the Spanish position is that this belief "was definitely proved untrue in 
Spain in 1936, if not before. The evidence, a matter of recorded history, 
shows that in Spain at least dependence on popular favour renders govern- 
ment unstable and discontinuous, at best inactive, at worst helpless. 

It is felt, therefore, that the democratic theory is unlikely to be proved 
true for Spain in 1956, though it may stand a test in 2056. But the charac- 
teristic national psychology would have to die first. Until that happens, 
unity must be interpreted literally in Spain, as the rule of one man, which 
has already lasted without serious disorder for twelve years. 



30. The party 



THE Falange does not exercise to-day the almost unlimited powers it 
had in 1939. The ruin of its models in Italy and Germany, by 1945, 
necessitated a modesty to which it was already being reduced during the 
years of European war. These coincided with years of reconstruction in 
Spain that had to be protected by a specifically military organization, the 
Army. The Fascist salute and the militia of the party were dropped. It 
was the regular soldiers and the Church, not the Falangists, who con- 
trolled the Press, education, social organization and official propaganda. 
Civilians and laymen took a back seat for a time. There were also certain 
aspects of Jose Antonio's programme that found less favour in 1939 than 
they had in 1936. 

Franco still does not agree with him that the monarchy is 'gloriously 
dead', that private enterprise must be discouraged simply as such or that 
inconvenient attitudes by the Vatican can be ignored. But the Falange in 
its modern form, traditionalist, militant and syndicalist, controls the poli- 
tical committees to which the National Council of the party, forming a 
section of the Cortes, delegates purely political matters. The party is also 
in charge of the General Secretariat carrying out day-to-day administra- 
tion and of the Institute of Political Studies which supervises the training 
of future statesmen. 

So the Falange is still an influential and respected institution, representing 
general national ideals and social justice. Its main principles are still opera- 
tive in the practice of the State. It is in fact both stronger and more 
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moderate than it was five years ago. It is also much more strictly Roman 
Catholic. Its main significance, constitutionally, is that of a rallying point 
for the regime. While it remains as powerful as it is to-day no sudden 
change of the present machinery of government in Spain is to be expected. 

But the tendency is now to let the Falange rest on its intellectual laurels, 
even occasionally to make it a scapegoat, not to parade it, especially 
abroad, in the light of an active missionary body. In this connection com- 
parison with the Soviet Union is again striking. Not all Russians are 
members of the Communist Party. But there is no other recognized 
political party in the State. It is assumed that all good citizens are in agree- 
ment with that party's principles. On the other hand, in Spain many 
powerful Army officers and ecclesiastics do not belong to the Falange, 
which they may even consider as something of an anachronism. No one 
expects them to be members of it. At a certain hierarchical level party 
membership is by no means a necessary qualification for officially accepted 
national influence. 

Extreme Falangists, like extreme politicians in other countries, are still 
allowed to make themselves ridiculous by melodramatic journalism. But 
these fireworks no more resemble ordinary Spanish daylight than similar 
outbursts in the British popular Press represent the views of responsible 
citizens. 



31. Legislation 

IN Spain General Franco is, in theory, the only legislator, i.e. performer 
of the main function of government. His decrees, when knocked into 
legal shape by the Cortes., have the force of law. In practice, of course, the 
Cabinet and the Council of State, with its standing committee and assem- 
bly, report upon existing and proposed laws and indicate, in a certain 
amount of detail, how they should be dealt with. 

Such laws have come to form an elaborate legal framework for daily 
life in Spain. The exceptional vigour of Spanish juristic thought would 
have been considered a sign of community corruption by Plato. But he 
would be thinking of communities more politically enthusiastic and acute, 
more naturally argumentative and litigious, even in the absence of laws, 
than Spain. 
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The civil, municipal and penal codes Have been reformed in the interests 
of the present Nationalist theory of society. But many old Spanish laws, 
dealing with freedom from arbitrary arrest, freedom of movement and 
association, provided these are for purposes recognized by the Govern- 
ment, and against confiscation of property, did not require much amend- 
ment. 

The outstanding legal innovations in modern Spain relate to social 
insurance. It was begun by the Law of Family Subsidy passed towards 
the end of the civil war in March 1939. This law obliged both employers 
and employees to contribute *to a system of family allowances, marriage 
loans and general social assistance. 

"Wage earners in the lower groups, under about ^150 p.a., are pen- 
sioned at sixty-five or earlier if incapacitated. There is a national health 
service, covering sanitation as well as ill-health. The elaborate scale of 
family allowances is designed to maintain and encourage the already high 
birth-rate. The family in Spain is really the legal unit and the basis of 
society. The fathers of large families in the lower-income groups are 
exempt from taxation. They pay reduced school fees and fares. Their 
children go to the head of any waiting list for admission to any school. 
Such families also get preferential admission to hospitals, vacant houses 
and smallholdings and also to posts in the civil service. 

The financial concessions, in figures, look small to a north European. 
It is true that the employee as well as the employer pays a fraction of the 
cost. But it must be remembered that Spain is still economically depressed 
to a far greater extent than the Atlantic countries. Wages, regarded as the 
payment of interest on human capital, are about half what they are in 
north-west Europe. The cost of living is only slightly less. Relief is sanc- 
tioned on moral rather than material grounds. It is considered that the 
State has a duty to look after its people and prevent them falling below 
the subsistence level. But it is also considered that the people have a duty 
to serve the State. 

Certain welfare societies, such as the Auxilio Social and the National 
Association for the Blind, whose disabled members work as lottery ticket 
sellers, a very large industry in Spain, and also the Social Protection Fund, 
which relieves orphans and other persons in distress through no fault of 
their own, are technically private, in other words, they are legal entities 
independent of public administration. 
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Preventive laws against political and religious nonconformity are severe. 
Freemasonry, subversive propaganda and Communism are punishable 
offences. Blasphemy is a grave crime. Even those heroic swearers, the 
Catalans, have to evade it. The estimates of political prisoners given by 
exiled representatives of the Second Republic are no doubt grossly ex- 
aggerated. But there is documentary evidence of a rather large volume 
of technical lawbreaking in Spain to-day. As already suggested, the bulk 
of it is probably the work of disaffected persons who, while still at large, 
consider they may as well be hung for a sheep, i.e. active propaganda or 
work against the regime, as for a lamb, i.e. former adherence to the 
Second Republic, since they are unable to get out of the country in any 
case. 

The official view is that the only people in prison to-day are those who 
have broken the existing laws-of the land. But, since many of these laws 
cover political offences, it is true that from the 'democratic' standpoint 
plenty of people are condemned who would not be criminals in Britain 
or France. On the other hand, it is as possible in Spain as in other countries 
for prisoners to obtain remission or modification of sentences under suit- 
able circumstances. A large number of former offenders, exceeding, even 
on ex-Republican evidence, those in gaol, are now at liberty under various 
degrees of police supervision. Officially, prisoners in 1950 numbered 
33,357 as against 270,719 in 1940. 



T 



32. Executive and judiciary 

{HE chief of the Government is theoretically the supreme constable, 
^ as he is the supreme law-giver, of the State. Advised by the Council of 
State, he controls the civil service and the police as he controls the Cortes, 
of which his ministers are de jure members. Both the bureaucracy and the 
police are nearly as large, proportionately, as they are in the Soviet Union. 
They exceed, proportionately, those of the Atlantic countries. 

All nations accuse their Government departments of delay, ignorance, 
jargon and red tape. All fear and suspect their police in degrees which are 
apt to vary with the national tradition and the economic position. In 
Britain the police are not as a rule armed and are supposed to be paternal. 
But this tradition is beginning to wear a little thin under the stress of 
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European depression and the steady growth of nervous authoritarianism 
consequent upon it. In the United States, prosperous as they are to-day, 
the tradition had to be different on account of the inevitable lawlessness 
which grew up with too rapid a rise to wealth. 

In Spain the size and power of the executive render it formidable. 
Spanish individualism affects its co-operative work adversely. Corruption 
and supineness, alternating with sudden severity, have been so long the 
case that these qualities are taken for granted by the nation at large. The 
people themselves are prone to the same defects and therefore do not 
criticize them very strictly. From the native's point of view the modern 
Spanish civil service and the modern Spanish police are necessary top dogs 
who are at least twice as efficient and reasonable as their predecessors under 
other regimes. The foreigner finds them, practically without exception, 
the most intelligent, accessible, benevolent ind - it goes without saying - 
courteous in the world. 

The courts of justice, as in other countries, stand apart from political 
and bureaucratic organizations. Their non-political character is indicated 
by the fact that a Court of Appeal exists for hearing cases in which 
Government action is disputed on legal grounds. But their presidents are 
ex ojfido members of the Cortes. They play an important part in the 
framing and interpreting, as opposed to the initiating, of legislation where 
it touches existing principles of civil, mercantile, social, criminal, judicial 
and administrative law. 

The Supreme High Court has five divisions, for civil, criminal, labour 
and two types of administrative cases. There are fifteei^ Regional High 
Courts and thirty-five Provincial High Courts, these two types of court 
together occupying the fifty provincial capitals. In addition, 554 Courts 
of First Instance and over 9,000 smaller local courts operate throughout 
the country. 

Labour disputes come in the first instance before a special Labour 
Court. There is also a special Religious Court for the adjudication of 
ecclesiastical questions. 

Although this independent judiciary cannot, as in Britain, develop a 
body of Common Law by its decisions, it can in practice, through its 
presidents and other lawyers in the Cortes, influence that body's legislative 
action. 



33* The syndicates 

So far as possible, the whole population outside politics, defence and 
the Church is organized into a vertical system of twenty-six branches 
of production, called syndicates. Local and provincial syndicates were in 
operation before the civil war. During it, the Labour Charter of March 
1938 made national syndicates compulsory for the Nationalist State. After 
the war a law of August 1939 created the present system. In 1941 it was 
classified into its branches and given the functions of controlling produc- 
tion, wages, prices, distribution and the erection of new industries, which 
must, however, have been previously approved by the Government. 

The purpose of this pyramidal structure is to render the national society 
thoroughly organic, so that the parasite and the class struggle may be 
eliminated. Every two years those engaged in any given branch of pro- 
ductive activity with a common economic and professional interest elect 
representatives to the relevant syndicate committee. These officers are 
pledged to carry out the economic policy of the Government, defend 
their own status and prospects and exercise in the national interest the 
functions mentioned above. Each committee consists of three members, 
a manager or director, a technician and a labourer, "who are all ex ojpcio 
members also of the Cortes. In addition, the syndicates nominate to the 
Cortes some sixty further delegates with legal experience. 

The State is thus the terminus of a vast network of organizations of 
mutual assistance, for naturally each of the syndical branches has a large 
number of sub-divisions. The system itself has no specifically public or 
political character. The syndicates are merely juridical 'persons', both in 
their separate collective aspects, as of a large syndical organization which 
is a sort of constellation of lesser syndicates, and in their separate sub- 
divisions, as of the individual stars making up the constellation. 

The syndicates are classified by the branch of production with which 
they are concerned, by the basic initial product as dealt with by distinct 
industries during the process of transformation, and by the services, 
predominantly instrumental enterprises, through which products are 
distributed to the consumer or which collaborate in production, trans- 
formation or distribution. 

The principal syndicates cover cereals, fruit fanning and horticulture, 
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olives, vines, potables, sugar, livestock, colonial imports, timber and cork, 
fish, hides, textiles, manufactured goods, glass and ceramics, building, 
metals, chemical industries, combustibles, water and electricity, paper, the 
Press and the graphic arts, transport and communications, the hotel busi- 
ness, insurance, banking and exchange, and finally, entertainment. The 
liberal professions and certain urban services have to be added to this 
list, wMch is constantly being studied with a view to reduction in the 
interests of economy. 

Like the Cortes, of which they form one-third, the syndical committee- 
men and delegates, who need not be members of the Falange, constitute 
an advisory body in the service of the Government. They recommend 
what wages should be paid and what hours worked in the industries 
which they represent and also what prices should be paid for controlled 
goods. They propose allocation lists for the raw materials, native or im- 
ported, which are in short supply and indicate what firms should be 
granted import licences of various types. They keep the Government 
informed about export markets and suggest measures of export regulation 
and for the limitation of the prices, quantities and terms offered by private 
dealers. They administer, moreover, certain parts of the social insurance 
scheme. 

In addition to the committeemen and delegates in the Cortes, there are 
syndical courts of industrial arbitration composed of employers and em- 
ployees appointed in rotation. But, as already stated, labour disputes may 
also be submitted to the courts of justice. 

This system, by which every producer becomes in effect an employee 
of the State, is saved in Spain from the degeneration to statalismo> which 
it underwent in Italy, by the incessant emphasis upon the separate dignity 
of individuals to which the Government is officially committed. Under 
these conditions no Spaniard ever feels like a cog in a machine or, like 
Kipling's lascar fireman, the slave of an idol. He does not even feel, like 
a Hegelian Nazi, the world well lost for a mystic divinity. His mysticism 
is always strictly religious, not political. Since he is not at all sentimental, 
he feels much more like a parent who submits to much inconvenience 
in order to give his son a good education, make him thoroughly efficient, 
so that the son may later substantially reward the parent. A Spaniard's 
country, it should always be remembered, belongs to him, not he to the 
country. Such is the advantage which Mediterranean realism, as com- 
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pared with Nordic fantasy, enjoys in its national experiments with 
socialism. 

The idea, so common in Atlantic regions and answerable, at bottom, 
for their Governments' fanatical persecution of modern Spain, that indi- 
vidual freedom is doomed under the unified, anonymous control by the 
State of industry, education, medicine and litigation, applies only to those 
countries in which liberty is given a fundamentally material, not moral, 
interpretation. A soulless, irresponsible tyranny can lock a man up, starve, 
torture and murder him. It cannot take away his moral independence of 
it. All Spaniards, whether in their Government or out of it, are equally 
aware of this axiom, which seems self-evident to them. Consequently, 
Spanish tyranny, whenever it has existed, has been inspired by foreign, 
not native, models. At this time of day it should be obvious enough to 
anyone not a political bigot that General Franco is no more an Italian or 
a German than he is an Anglo-Saxon or a Frenchman. 

Finally, the very fact that he is a man, not a political oligarchy, prevents 
the State which he represents from becoming irresponsible, as socialism 
in Britain or France so easily becomes. For responsibility is, of course, 
solely personal. 



54. The press 

A VERY high percentage of the population in all the Atlantic countries 
reads nothing but newspapers and reads them assiduously. The aver- 
age citizen reads two on weekdays and a third on Sundays. All these 
newspapers have definite political and social attitudes which colour even 
their foreign news service and to some extent also their sports, entertain- 
ment and advertising material. The Press of these nations enjoys freedom 
qualified to this degree and also in the sense that no political attitude is 
barred. 

Such freedom does not, of course, exist in Spain, where only one public 
attitude is allowed. During the old parliamentary, pre-Rivera regime 
Spanish newspapers were much more influential in political debate than 
the parliament itself. They were therefore subjected to stringent censor- 
ship as soon as Rivera abolished parliament in 1923. To-day they are not 
read for political enlightenment, not even primarily for information 
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about day-to-day happenings at home, which is readily obtainable in 
other ways. They are read for foreign news, which is usually printed 
without comment, and above all for their numerous and judicious articles 
of a non-political, mainly cultural kind. 

In other words, the Spaniard is more interested in Views' than in 'news', 
sceptical as he is by nature of mere report and rumour. The great number 
of newspapers and periodicals published in Spain, where Madrid is said 
to have more than London, are die main organs of distribution and ex- 
change, not of vicarious 'thrills* as generally in Britain and the United 
States, but of ideas. 

The consequences of these two contrasted situations, so far as the 
national majorities concerned are affected, are ironic. Under the Tree* 
Anglo-Saxon and French dispensations people rarely trouble to think for 
themselves. Under the dictatorship opinions are never ready made in any 
field but that of politics, for all the other topics on which two devout 
Roman Catholics may differ are always kept open for discussion. 

Accordingly, in the one case the citizen is likely to have a mind well 
stored with other people's arguments in favour of the political views 
which he insrincrively prefers, but deplorably lacking in information on 
other subjects. In the other he will probably have a host of opinions 
on every subject but politics. The question which of the two cases is to 
be recommended will be decided by the relative importance attached to 
political knowledgeability or a high cultural index as the governing 
factor in the ideal citizen. 

Official policy also frowns heavily and destructively on any printed 
matter, plays or films, which may be construed as subversive of those 
two fundamental props of the regime, the family and the Church. Here 
again foreign approval or disapproval will depend on the relative impor- 
tance for general civilization assigned to these two institutions and their 
opposites. It should be remembered, however, in this connection, that 
what might be regarded in northern countries as disruptive of Christian 
marriage and Christian faith would not always be necessarily so regarded 
in a south European or South American land. 

Sometimes an argument breaks out on this subject between the Church 
and the Government in Spain. The latter is inclined to be more lenient 
than die former as to what is or is not immoral in the Press. The Pope, 
on the other hand, has always condemned the abuse of censorship on 
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purely political grounds. Of this kind of 'totalitarian' distortion or sup- 
pression of inconvenient matter the Spanish Government, like other 
Governments, has not invariably been innocent. 

The Spanish Press is most read in New Castile and the Basque provinces 
and to only a slightly less extent in Catalonia. In the rest of the country 
the attention paid to it cannot for a moment be compared with that given 
to native newspapers in any part of Britain or the United States. 

The daily Press consists of over a hundred papers, with small circula- 
tions. Nine appear regularly in Madrid, seven in Barcelona. Religious 
periodicals of daily, weekly, fortnightly, monthly and quarterly appear- 
ance are by far the most numerous, amounting to some 350 in the whole 
country. Next comes the composite group of literary reviews and fiction 
magazines, with about 100 members. Over seventy periodicals may be 
described as educational and there are, of course, very many professional 
and technical papers. Only fifteen publications cater exclusively for 
women. 

Journalists are officially registered and belong to a syndicate. Most of 
them have been trained in special schools. They maintain relations with 
the foreign Press and a number are resident abroad. Foreign correspon- 
dents in Spain are not normally subject to censorship. It is true that most 
of them represent conservative newspapers. The rest are expected to be 
tactful. 

35. Education 

THERE is a very ancient, pre-Bourbon tradition in Spain that education 
is no more equivalent to literacy, the ability to read and write letters 
to newspapers, than saintliness is to prayer, the ability to mumble a for- 
mula of incantation. The nineteenth-century educationists Francisco Giner 
de los Rios (1840-1915), an Andalusian, and Joaquin Costa (1846-1911), 
an Aragonese, stuck to this conception while doing their best to give a 
philosophical rather than political orientation to mental training. 

Both looked to contemporary Europe rather than to ancient Spanish 
history. Giner's emphasis on art, games and manual work, Costa's advice 
to lock up the Cid's sepulchre, go to school and keep an eye on the larder, 
derive equally from a new liberal, i.e. not anti-clerical but anti-obscuran- 
tist, ideal. 
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Through all the vicissitudes which followed 1898, including the admir- 
able work done by the Second Republic in this field on its first accession 
to power, this general educational policy has gained ground. To-day the 
Church is again in charge. But it is on the whole, like Charles HI, an 
enlightened despot compared with the priesthood of the sixteenth century. 

Spaniards, like Italians, have always tended to spoil their children. The 
importance officially attached to family life under the present regime has 
come to reinforce this tendency. At the same time it introduces a rela- 
tively new idea to the Spanish parent, his duty to see that his children 
are trained to serve the State, under God, as an economic unit. 

Young people in Spain are by no means overworked. They do not 
suffer from the suicidal depressions consequent upon an overweighted 
syllabus which are prevalent enough in the countries of northern and 
central Europe. On the other hand, they are taught to master a chosen 
trade or profession in the syndical organization rather than crammed with 
indigestible 'culture' or bewildered by conflicting ideologies. 

Before the age of six attendance at the State nursery schools is not 
compulsory. After that age it is compulsory and free. In the country 
villages children are given co-education up to twelve years of age. In 
the towns the elementary school classes are divided according to age ancl 
sex. A selected number go on at ten years old to a secondary school, 
where the sexes are taught separately, till they are seventeen. Those left 
behind may go to technical elementary or higher schools. 

In addition to the State schools there are many managed by the Church 
or by private foundations. The Jesuit teachers are generally acknowledged 
to be the best. In these schools as a rule fees are paid. 

Since young children are for a great part of their time trained at home 
by their mothers, the education of women is taken seriously. But it is 
not, as under the Second Republic, equated with that of men. The co- 
education of the sexes in the same classrooms was given a trial at that 
time. But, except in the rural districts and only there up to twelve years 
of age, it did not work well. Precocious sexual development was rife 
and mentality coarsened among both boys and girls. 

There are now over twenty institutes for feminine education, control- 
ling both private and State-aided schools for girls. The basic subjects 
taught in these schools, in addition to elementary literacy, are conduct, 
hygiene, dressmaking, domestic management, domestic medicine and 
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interior decoration. A Spanish, girl of seventeen is normally quite capable 
of running, with considerable efficiency, what would be considered in 
the Atlantic countries a large household. Economically speaking, such 
women, when they become wives, as a rule outclass those of other 
nations. They form an indispensable base to the general social structure. 

In the case of boys the emphasis of secondary education is on religious, 
patriotic and purely intellectual instruction. Religious teaching is com- 
pulsory and aU pupils must absorb it. A conspicuous feature in. every class- 
room, which never contains more than fifty boys, is the crucifix. The 
official political outlook is carefully inculcated in the training given in 
all subjects. Boys who proceed to the universities are certainly better 
grounded in knowledge of the world from a certain moral and political 
standpoint than British and North American children, if, in general, less 
broadly than French youngsters. 

Sport, particularly association football, in which Spaniards have now 
reached a very high standard, takes up much of the boys* leisure. It does 
not, however, intrude upon sedentary work to anything like the extent 
permitted by Anglo-Saxon practice. In girls* schools physical education 
usually takes the form of gymnastics and the national custom of the dance, 
which the late Havelock Ellis was the first foreigner to recognize as the 
typical expression of Spanish psychology. 

There are twelve universities, situated at Madrid, Barcelona, Valencia, 
Salamanca, Zaragoza, Granada, Seville, Murcia, VaHadolid, Oviedo, San- 
tiago de Compostela and La Laguna in the Canary Isles. The universities 
are the centres of twelve districts constituted for die purpose of educa- 
tional administration. A Spanish university is organized approximately 
on the French model, with a certain degree of autonomy under general 
State control. 

Technical schools affording training for industrial, agricultural, engin- 
eering, nautical and mining diplomas abound. They are located for the 
most part in the surroundings where the different vocational activities 
are carried on. Modern languages and natural sciences also figure in the 
curriculum, so that the Spanish technician is often better equipped than 
many of Ms foreign colleagues in general secondary education. The 
lecture rooms, like the school classrooms, contain crucifixes. The normal 
Spanish graduate usually knows his way about theology. A high pro- 
portion of die teachers of any subject, throughout all the schools and 
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universities, are Jesuits. They have sometimes been accused in Spain, as 
elsewhere, of a certain philistinism. Possibly Spaniards as a whole are 
less intellectual than they might be in their approach to literature and the 
arts. But there can be no doubt of their instinctive enthusiasm, particularly 
for letters and music, and above all for the stage, where the Spanish 
genius is especially at home. 

Theatres are State aided and largely non-commercial Both in the native 
classics and in modern dramatic productions the standard is a high one, 
though 'liberal* treatment of topics is barred by the censorship. 

Spanish men and women teachers have had equal pay ever since the 
Middle Ages. But even by British standards the remuneration is poor, 
though the qualifications demanded are high. In Britain this policy tends 
to drive the best brains to other occupations. In Spain there is more 
idealism, especially among the clerical teaching staff. But even so Spain, 
like the rest of the world, lies open to the accusation "that by paying 
opportunists more highly than the disinterested she is daily betraying the 
cause of Christian civilization. The answer that virtue is its own reward 
will not do after a glance at the present condition of that cause. 

The officially acknowledged rate of illiteracy in Spain is still over 20 
per cent. Five million Spaniards still cannot read or write. This unhappy 
circumstance is due to the very high proportion of absenteeism from the 
schools, especially in the agricultural districts. But all over Spain there 
are many families which, in the depressed economic conditions of the 
country, cannot spare their children's time for education. The remedy 
lies only in an improvement of these conditions. 

Apart from these last two considerations the theory at any rate of 
modem Spanish education may be said to be living well up to the ideal 
formulated by Miguel de Unamuno, the remorseless critic, in his day, 
of so much in the present political orientation. Keep Spain Spanish, he 
used to say. Drop objectivity. Hold fast to Christianity but bring it up to 
date. Remember that man is the measure of all things, under heaven. 



36. The Regions 



SPAIN must be a unity, runs the first phrase of the Falange national 
motto. Psychologically, of course, the country is composed of com- 
munities as diverse, perhaps, as those of the pre-1914 Austrian Empire. 
There is as much difference between a Basque and an Andalusian as be- 
tween a Czech and a Croat, as much mutual criticism between Catalans 
and Castilians as between Hungarians and Rumanians. The old auto- 
cratic Austria lasted a long time, however. It played a dominant part in 
Europe until it met Bismarck and the Jin de siecle social unrest which cul- 
minated in the defiant nationalisms of the early twentieth century. 

To-day another autocracy, this time one alien from central Europe, 
holds that turbulent family together. But the initial moves to secure this 
imperial position could be plausibly represented as liberation from a yet 
more alien autocracy, that of the heirs of Bismarck himself. Soviet 
propaganda, in its early stages at least, encouraged local customs and local 
culture. Even at the present moment Russia benevolently patronizes all 
non-military and non-political regional habits, so long as they do not 
stand in the way of that industrial development for the support of Russian 
power which is the main object in occupying the growing satellite areas. 
Spain may have something to learn even from its hated antithesis in this 
respect. 

It would be absurd to maintain that the Basques, the Catalans and the 
Galicians have now completely forgotten their old antagonisms to each 
other and to the Castilians. But the more intelligent of them realize that 
their internal wounds, to say nothing of danger from abroad, compel, 
for the time being at least, a stricter cohesion. Franco's policy is centraliza- 
tion primarily on economic grounds. In order that Spain may be 'great' 
- the second term of the motto - in other words, strong and healthy 
enough to stand alone, the provinces must each freely contribute their 
special kind of share, material and mental, to the common stock. 

Finally, all thinking Spaniards know now that a dozen independent 
regions in one geographical and national area mean, for their peninsula 
at all events, helpless anarchy. It is impossible to make them love and 
admire one another -wholeheartedly. Q|Stilejnay be the mother of empire 
and historically the unifying force of Spain. But to Andalusia she means 
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arrogant intolerance as well as steadiness and moral rectitude. To Cata- 
lonia and trie Basque she means bureaucratic inertia in the face of alert 
commercial activity, as well as refreshing philosophic calm and aristo- 
cratic dignity. But these criticisms, if less indulgent, possibly, than, for 
example, the feeling of San Francisco for New York, or that of Omaha 
for New Orleans, are not really dangerous for the solidarity towards 
which the best Spanish minds are to-day working. 

Spain may not have yet reached S wiss'unity or the passionate patriotism 
of 'going to hell for the United States' rather than for California or Texas. 
But she is far more united than, say, Yugoslavia with Slav Bulgaria or 
Albania. A 'free* Spain - the third term of the Nationalist slogan - is now 
generally understood by Spaniards to mean free from the dissensions of 
north, south and centre, as well as from ruinous ideological dispute. 



57. The Bourbons 

ENERAL Franco celebrates, on the anniversary of the death of Alfonso 
\JT Xffl, on February 28th, 1941, the memory of the kings of Spain. As 
already noted, he obtained in July 1947 the approval of the country to 
his proposed Law of Succession. The referendum to the nation was con- 
ducted by a ballot which seems to have been genuinely secret so far as 
any foreigner can ascertain. It will be remembered that this law establishes 
Spain as technically a kingdom but with, instead of a king, a regency 
council and Franco himself as head of the State. 

The position of Admiral Horthy in Hungary in the nineteen-thirties 
may be compared with this peculiar situation. On the death or incapacity 
of the head of the State the regency council is to nominate his successor. 
A two-thirds majority of the council in favour of the nominee and a two- 
thirds majority of the Cortes, accepting him, will be required. 

Alfonso's legitimate heir, Don Juan de Bourbon, the Count of Barce- 
lona, offered to fight for the Nationalists in July 1936. But in 1945 he 
condemned the present regime in strong terms, even using the word 
'ruin*. He is against 'totalitarianism', against the influence of the landed 
aristocracy, the Army and the Church in the government of Spain. He 
considers that one of the basic problems of Spanish economy, the agrarian 
question, has not yet been adequately solved. 
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There have been a number of discussions between representatives of 
the dynasty, which resides in Lisbon, and of the dictator. But both these 
true Spaniards stand very much on their dignity. No conclusions directly 
affecting the succession have been reached. Don Juan has many of the 
qualities of a good Spanish king. He is a fine figure of a man, conscientious, 
industrious, a devout Catholic and a good husband and father. He 'was 
for some time, until 1035, an officer in the British Navy and has therefore 
a more cosmopolitan outlook than most Spaniards. 

But for this very reason, with its implication, well justified in this case, 
of 'liberalism', the idea of Don Juan as a king of Spain appeals to few 
Spaniards under fifty. For the unusual situation naturally now exists in 
the country of young, intensely Spanish Conservatives and elderly, hal- 
Europeanized Liberals. Don Juan is widely regarded, therefore, as rather 
too 'English* to be a satisfactory successor to the throne. Official Britain 
has not treated the country with conspicuous indulgence since the last 
war. Spanish resentment of this attitude, culminating in die barely defen- 
sible withdrawal of the British ambassador in 1946, is bitter at all levels 
of the nation. 

Don Juan has, moreover, denied the legitimacy of the succession law. 
He has made it clear that he will only accept unconditional transfer of 
sovereign power. Nevertheless, both his son and heir, Don Juan Carlos, 
and the latte/s younger brother, Alfonso, are at present being educated 
in Spain. The young prince will thus get a training which may make 
him, when he comes of age, less uncompromising than his father. 

Haemophilia, the physical curse of the Bourbons, derived from the last 
Tsarina through the English Queen Ena, wife of Alfonso XEI, is also 
always present to Spanish minds. The medical evidence is that it is just 
as likely to strike one branch of the family as another. Don Jaime, elder 
brother of Don Juan, resigned his claim to the throne some years ago on 
the grounds of physical incapacity due to this disease. His health, however, 
has recently improved. He has now revoked the earlier decision. But his 
chances of succeeding are, for obvious reasons, much worse than his 
brother's. 

In all the circumstances, then, monarchism, as a stress in the present 
Constitution, does not on the whole amount to very much. Even if it 
did, the critical situation in Europe and the deep economic depression in 
Spain, will long forbid any drastic constitutional change, which could 
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only do political and economic harm as matters stand to-day. At best a 
restoration would seriously divide the country, giving rise, probably, to 
much stronger feeling against it than for it. 

The dictator's health is not so good as it was. He is undoubtedly a tired 
man and would like to retire. He is fundamentally a soldier, not a states- 
man. But the practical certainty that Don Juan's accession would lead to 
the abolition of much of the work of the last twelve years and even to 
the sweeping away of many still older established Spanish institutions, 
with consequent serious disturbance of the national economy, weighs 
heavily with the General, as it must with all ordinary, peaceable Spaniards, 
in the balance against the mere probability that a Spanish king would be 
more favourably regarded by the potential moneylenders of the Atlantic 
coalition than a Spanish caudillo. 

The hostile reaction in Belgium, in 1950, to the recall of King Leopold, 
due though it was to personal rather than constitutional feeling, does not 
encourage Spaniards to think of calling for Don Juan, still less for Don 
Jaime. In the Belgian case the king's son was ultimately preferred. In the 
Spanish case a similar solution may perhaps, in some years' time, be 
found. 



V. SOCIETY 



38. General characteristics 

VERY Spaniard to-day belongs to some kind of club or Association. In 
so doing he does not yield an inch of his tr 



But modern Spanish society is a huge, complex honeycomb of inter- 
communicating cells. The communications are the principal interests of 
the parties concerned. An architect, for instance, can meet officially, if he 
chooses, not only all the architects, but all the builders, engineers, cabinet- 
makers and interior decorators, to say nothing of plasterers and chimney 
sweeps, within reasonable distance of where he lives. This arrangement 
not only makes a man versatile and broadminded, but also keeps him 
well informed of opportunities for remunerative work which otherwise 
might not come his way. 

No one can really afford to remain outside these organizations. Since 
nearly all Spaniards ^.d^rejalking toj^digas^ which ^gycs their exuberant 
are fond of formal ceremonies, it is rare to come 



across one less than sixty years old who would prefer to spend his leisure 
in the old-fashioned manner, gossiping or theorizing disjointedly in a 
cafe, quarrelling, flirting or in some kind of trance. 

Accordingly, hi modern Spain people can quite easily be occupied 
during the whole of their waking lives in ways which to some extent or 
in some sense at least enable them to improve their minds and prospects. 
Of course, nobody regularly practises this inhuman ideal. The Spaniard, 
like anyone else, perhaps more than most, enjoys doing things which are 
absolutely useless^ tqjnm, such as playing dominoes, talking nonsense or 
day-dreaming. But he does not spend nearly so much time as he used to 
In" tEese amusements or bemusements, which in any case were often in- 
dulged in because there was nothing else to do. Nowadays there is plenty. 

This newjiab^^ more North American than European, 

has not, however, affected basic Spanish psychology in the slightest. The 
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innate courtesy of the people, which forbids hurry or brusqueness, and 
their philosophic indifference to time and quick returns, as well as their 
religious sense of the vanity of bustle, have prevented their natural energy 
from outweighing their sense of humour and proportion. They do not, 
therefore, as in the United States, pay the price of neurosis or premature 
old age for mental exertion. Nor, as in the Soviet Union, are they so 
desperately in earnest about the gospel of work that they forget how to 

play. 

Thej>r^ent idea of cohesion and teamwork is nevertheless having a 
salutary effect on Spanish mentality, for this was always the respect in 
which they fell behind other nations. The disinclination to co-operate 
may fairly be said to have been one of the chief caus'es of the ruin of the 
old empire and of the subsequent inability to recover even a reasonable 
parity with their competitors in the international economic field. Prob- 
SBIy Spain has learnt her lesson by now, after the bitter humiliations of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries and the fearful upheavals of the 
twentieth, among winch her own savage civil war took a conspicuous 
pkce. But it would be unnatural if Spaniards suddenly turned into com- 
missars and tycoons. Nor have they done so. The adjustment to typical 
twentieth-century life is by no means complete and may never reach the 
transformation stage. The religious .core is too hard, it seems, for that 
result. The undying Spanish individualism is perhaps harder still, at any 
rate as hard. 

The first general characteristic, then, which strikes a foreign observer 
of this society, and all the more forcibly if he knew it before I93<>> is its 
preoccupation with its own business* Not for the modern Spaniard is the 
Englishman*^ privilege of cursing his Government, the Frenchman's of 
turning living from an applied to a fine art, the German's of tying himself 
into abstruse philosophic knots, the Italian's of self-dramatization, the 
Russian's of thanking Stalin he is not as other men are, or the American's 
of reassuring himself by consultation with his banker. 

The Spaniard's attitude is that, whether he likes it or not, and, with 
certain qualifications concerned with personal freedom of action, on the 
whole he does like it, he has got to work, trot round and generally be 
more practical than he^SS ta-b&Jip^^ Spanish 

pride is at last aware, as it may be hoped that British pride will some day 
realize, that it cannot live for ever on the past. 
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Secondly, this society, even more than other Latin societies, is emotion- 
ally centred in the familial unit. The average Spanish family is large and 
interdependent even by Jewish standards. A foreigner who marries a 
Spanish girl enters an alliance with dozens of genial strangers. A benefit 
or an injury affecting one member of the clan is the concern of all. An 
extremely indulgent code applies to all behaviour within the family, how- 
ever. A dubious action by one's cousin is in quite a different category 
from similar conduct in a mere friend or business associate. 

In the narrower circle of husband, wife and children each is the object 
of eternal solicitude by the other. This circumstance, nevertheless, does 
not prevent a Spanish husband from being hardly ever at home. A Spanish 
wife has consequently to be a trifle overdomesticated by Atlantic stan- 
dards. Measured by the same yardstick Spanish children are distinctly 
spoilt. They are in general rather noisier, more esurient and more noc- 
turnal in their habits than otter little Europeans. 

Under these conditions bachelors and spinsters are rare birds. A grim 
attitude to infants is rarer still. Opposition in principle to matrimony is 
a social curiosity. <jp one supposes that a truly happy or useful life can 
be led outside the marriage tie^ Those who for one reason or another do 
not submit to it are sincerely pitied. Or else, if they seem happy or useful 
just the same, they become objects of wonder. 

Yet the family in Spain, as on the Continent generally, acts less in the 
manner of a centralized and localized unit - the 'home* - than as an ex- 
panding and even centrifugal organism. The wife is the theoretical centre, 
particularly among the poorer classes. She tends to stay fairly close to the 
house, though those who can aSbrd it still rely upon a domestic staff 
which, if far less plentiful than formerly, remains available and effective 
so long as its time-honoured privileges of regular peculation are respected. 

But the husband's business or social activities keep him away from the 
hearth for the best part of the day and night. The children, after the early 
stages, also find their main interests outside the private hotel and dormi- 
tory constituted by the average Spanish home. The material aspect of the 
]^SJS3^S^Sf^SSS. to . ? certain austerity, especially in the "reception* 
rooms, compared with the calculated comfort in disorder of Britain or 
the determined aspiration to luxury of North America. 

The militant element in Spanish society is not so conspicuous as that in 
the Germany that died in 1945. It is, however, clearly noticeable, both 
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physically and psychologically. Everyone admires a soldierly type of 
physique and respects the typical mentality of a soldier- The dictator him- 
self owes much of his stability in the political saddle to his carefully pre- 
served military appearance and behaviour. Primo de Rivera also used to 
cultivate his natural bent for regimental gestures. But his was the loud 
and dashing style of the old-fashioned cavalry officer. Franco is outwardly 
much more the prudent and resolute strategist and tactician, an experi- 
enced quartermaster rather than a leader of forlorn hopes. He is far better 
attuned to the modern taste in soldiers, outside the cinema, than his pre- 
decessor. In acutely critical and individualist Spain no one is ever popular 
in the French or British sense. But Spaniards will more readily endure 
a military man as a ruler, public or private, than a politician or a 
professor. 

Finally and fundamentally, the priest, as the accredited representative 
of the people's deepest thinking and feeling, is the intellectual kernel of 
Spanish society. He is ubiquitous. As a rule, if occupying a responsible 
post, he is cultured and businesslike. He is then welcomed everywhere for 
the firmness of his opinions and the assurance of his judgments. Criticism 
of his quantitative importance and secular influence certainly exists. But 
few Spaniards would care to have him submerged in the general mass of 
society to the degree that happens in the rest of Europe, with the excep- 
tion, of course, of Italy. 



39. Men and women 

KSLAHONS between the sexes are governed by a rather special outlook 
and code of behaviour in Spain to-day. Women do not vote. 
Divorce is illegal except under very unusual circumstances. The reasons 
which elsewhere are accepted as valid for it in law are generally in Spain 
the subject of private settlements. Wives are only rarely the intractable 
parties. Where the husband is guilty of behaviour which would lead to 
divorce in most Christian countries the wife generally finds discretion the 
better part of valour. Discretion, in fact, on both sides, rules the matri- 
monial rektionship to a far greater extent in Spain than anywhere else. 
The sentiment of society is so strongly against disruption for any reason 
whatever that such a domestic measure is avoided at almost all costs. 
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Women may enter the professions through an appropriate institute in 
Madrid. But they are educated for the hearth rather than for learned or 
cultural activities. The result is that they are usually inferior to men in 
the quality of their ideas and the scope of their information. This general- 
ization could not be applied to, for instance, French or American women. 
Nor has the feminine Spaniard very often either the wit and poise of the 
former or the effervescence of the latter. But women, none the less, play 
an extremely important part in Spanish society. This situation does not 
arise solely on account of the high place taken by matrimony and the 
family in Spanish life and the fact that women between seventeen and 
thirty-five are to-day organized for the duties of social service as well as 
for those of marriage. Women are so influential in Spain for the further 
reason that the average male Spaniard is highly sexed and a born gallant. 

He is devoted to women whatever their age, social condition or appear- 
ance. As in all Mediterranean countries, though less here than in Italy or 
the Midi, well-dressed, good-looking young females are openly courted 
even by strangers. They do not resent it in the least. In fact, they would 
be vexed by the absence of such attention, for they know it will never 
reach the stage of what northern police courts call 'interference' or 'moles- 
tation*. Spanish chivalry is paternal and tender rather than impetuous, 
persistent or deliberately seductive. Spaniards are connoisseurs in this con- 
nection, as regards their own countrywomen at least. They are well aware 
of the destructive effect of crudity at any moment of a sexual relationship. 

Where the Spaniard stands almost alone among modern Europeans is 
in his genuine respect for matrons over forty, especially if they have 
children. It must be remembered, of course, that Spanish women age 
rather earlier than northerners. However unattractive and low in the 
social scale a mother may be, for a Spaniard she is not only what she is 
for her own children in most countries, but she is also, even for people 
not related to her, the source and defender of a primary social institution^ 
This position of hers does not necessarily mean that she commands 
society, as, for instance, happens in the United States and to a considerable 
extent in France. But it does mean that she is everywhere treated as a 
valuable, even a precious, member of the community, even if her child- 
bearing days are past. 

It therefore goes without saying that sex hostility as such does not exist 
in Spain. Strindberg and Ibsen are not popular dramatists in this extremely 
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theatre-minded country. Nor is the Shavian attitude much appreciated, 
least of all the Shavian treatment of Don Juan. Spaniards find it difficult 
to understand why so many clever north Europeans so often dislike or 
traduce women. I was once asked, in Seville, whether it was not a fact 
that Schopenhauer was homosexual. In the view of more cosmopolitan 
natives than my friend, female 'emancipation' in northern countries, 
working upon a relatively chilly type of temperament, has produced a 
race of impudent, grotesque, sexless and ruthless invaders of masculine 
prerogative, who more than account for any Strindbergian ever born. 

To the more frivolous Italian or Provencal, the slang, the cigarettes, 
the cocktails, the graceless frankness, the shirts and trousers, form an 
amusing variation upon more traditional feminine allurements and even 
promise an easy conquest. To the average male Spaniard all these pur- 
loined habits are anathema, conquest or no conquest. On the whole, de- 
spite the inevitable social influence of richer countries, the Spanish woman 
agrees with him. Even in relatively international Madrid or Barcelona 
the extremer modes of Paris and New York, to say nothing of Holly- 
wood, sit uneasily upon the typical Spanish beauty. In her heart she knows 
that her own style suits her best. 

It is often felt by foreigners entering Spanish life for the first time that 
they have moved back in history, fifty years at least, perhaps a hundred. 
So far as the relations between men and women are concerned, they are 
more than half right. Sexual difference is still regarded as acute in Spain. 
No one behaves with a woman at all in the way he would behave with 
a man, however intimate he may be with her. The old Arab, the old 
knight, the old imperial grandee, die hard. Passions run high. But chivalry 
runs higher still. If North America is the true paradise of the modern 
girl, Spain is one for the woman, whether twenty or sixty years of age, 
who secretly wishes she had been born a century or more before she was. 

In that metaphorical army which is the Spanish nation to-day women 
control the supply lines and the consolidation areas. They do not, as in 
the time of the Second Republic, advance armed, shirted and trousered, 
beside their men, into the arena of actual battle. 



40. Politics 

THE political views of Spaniards to-day are not given free expression 
in public in their own country. This situation has come about because, 
even if citizens approve the present regime, as most of them, do, consider- 
ing it the best that can be thought of in existing circumstances, they 
cannot in the nature of things regard it as permanent. Their ideas, there- 
fore, as to how the country should be permanently governed, represent 
their true politics. These ideas, the Government has decided, must for the 
time being remain suppressed. For otherwise, Spaniards being what they 
are, a dozen militant movements would spring up at once and end in a 
disorder which cannot be tolerated while the nation is slowly staggering 
to its feet after centuries of alternate somnolence and anarchy. 

Accordingly, there is no open political debate in modern Spain. Foreign 
visitors mistake this condition for political apathy sometimes. But such 
inertia is an impossible state of mind for any Spaniard to get into. In 
private a great deal of political discussion goes on. For the peculiar psy- 
chology and extraordinary history of the nation, with its African heritage 
and cataclysmic fall from the steps of a global throne, make it out of the 
question for the average Spaniard to remain indifferent to politics, even 
if his Mediterranean blood and eager intelligence did not make, as they 
do, political science one of his pet subjects. 

Yet political groups or forces, as contrasted with political forums, can 
hardly be said to exist. There are almost as many opinions as there are" 
people in this land of obstinate individualism. Such views all relate to the 
future/jNFot even the fiercest anarchist contemplates revolution before- 
Franco's death or retirement, unless revolution should be initiated and 
backed by powerful interests abroad. At the moment the country is tran- 
quil. It is prosperous compared with its condition in 1941, if nothing like 
so prosperous as it might be. Spaniards look, on the whole, a well-fed, 

no Butter what prepossessed visitors may 



report. Spain, by and large, has enough money for the bull ring, the 
football field and the cafe and enough faith in and hope for itself to keep 
it industrious, alert and tough. 

At the same time there are, together with a generally low standard of 
living by Atlantic reckoning, inevitable abuses, a certain amount of re- 
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striction of personal liberty, some inflation, an extravagant and not con- 
sistently honest bureaucracy. All these phenomena are resented but not 
taken too seriously. For, in the first place, they exist in varying degrees 
in every country in the world to-day and secondly the dictatorship cannot 
go on for ever. If its holder is not loved, he is at least respected for his 
achievement in keeping the nation neutral in the last war and keeping it 
free from violent disturbance for the last five years. There is no generally 
canvassed question, inside Spain, of getting rid of him so long as Spaniards 
continue to be allowed to get on with their work in peace, if not in 
unbuttoned ease. 

Political discussion, then, centres about what ought to happen when the 
general dies or retires. He is rather unlikely to retire, however much he 
may want to, before he has come to some decision himself about the 
future. He has so far shown no sign of having done so. The decision, in 
fact, is an extraordinarily difficult, perhaps impossible, one to make. Its 
taking must in the end be governed by circumstances over which the 
dictator has no absolute control, for example, the accident of a coup d'etat, 
foreign intervention or a powerful internal demand for a specific change. 

The field for speculation is therefore pretty wide. Actually, proposals 
of an almost endless variety are made. They always, however, exclude 
any form of Communism, a subject, like freemasonry, which no one but 
a very exceptional Spaniard will raise even in strictly intimate and confi- 
dential discussion. Most of the suggestions put forward are dismissed the 
same evening, or in the light of common day, as fantastic. Among these, 
in particular, the Atlantic idea of a solution on 'democratic* lines, i.e. 
plebiscite voting on alternatives, tends to appear the most disreputable. 
Practically all Spaniards, even those most vocal for Europeanization, 
heartily condemn this method of settling political problems as quite un- 
workable in Spain, where no agreement could ever be reached even on 
preliminaries, such as the list of alternatives itself. Moreover, the Spanish 
masses are nearly all wholly uneducated politically. They would therefore 
fall an easy prey to specious oratory. Finally, the passionate objections 
of irreconcilables would lead to endless fraud and violence. Whatever 
may be the case in Britain, France or the United States, in Spain 
practically everyone is agreed that such an expedient would be worse 
than useless for a reasonable answer to the puzzle. 

Again, the idea of a republic is hardly less distasteful to most Spaniards. 
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They cannot forget the scenes of political disintegration which accom- 
panied the last one. The whole system of parliamentary government is 
felt to be dangerous if run on Atlantic lines in a country instinctively 
opposed to majority rule. Neither Democrats nor Republicans in Spain, 
far less Communists or Socialists, whose theories are here replaced by 
syndicalism, would now be considered practical politicians, whatever 
their virtues might be elsewhere. 

The peculiarities of Spanish 'liberalism', much more an affair of tem- 
perament than of political conviction, and condemned by the Church if 
it insists on unorthodox religious thought, have already been mentioned. 
Romanones, for instance, the veteran diplomatist who transferred to the 
Second Republic, officially, the powers relinquished by Alfonso XIII in 
1931, was called a Liberal. It was meant that he had no very rooted 
political beliefs except that government was entitled to be experimental 
if it liked. The individual Spaniard is liberal enough in his non-political 
judgments, since he has a strong sense of justice and of the dignity of 
personality. He cherishes, moreover, a relentless detestation of tyranny in 
all its forms, which he recognizes as quickly as Americans or Frenchmen 
and perhaps more quickly than the slower-witted British. General Franco 
would not have lasted a month in his country of Brutuses if he had acted 
as half the tyrant he was proclaimed to be by the exiled Republicans. 

Anarchism, still deep in the Spanish character, is, of course, against 
government in any form. So it hardly arises in this connection. There are 
many Spaniards, all the same, for instance Left Wing Carlists in arcadian 
Navarra and rugged individualists in equally arcadian Andalusia, who are 
indifferent to economic progress. They organize themselves against or- 
ganization, cultivate moral equity and simplicity, are humane, puritanical, 
sometimes Shavian. They are, in short, thorough-going anarchists, pro- 
vided someone else will throw the bombs. 

Again, there will always be men, under any type of government in 
Spain, who will work for freedom of conscience and rational activity 
within the laws. They will even work for reform of those laws if they 
can be colourably argued against as oppressive or out of date. But such 
men will always be opposed both by laymen and by Churchmen on the 
ground that their ideals are 'mi-Spanish*, much as certain forms of social- 
ism are opposed in the United States as 'un-American'. 

The fundamentally 'Spanish' political ideas are to be found at all levels 
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of society in the nation. They have two main bases, the Roman Catholic 
religion and the recognition of military power or, if you like, physical 
force, as the only reliable guarantee of communal stability. It may safely 
be affirmed that the majority of Spaniards to-day would not look at a 
political platform which did not stand for both a strong Army and a 
strong Church. One of the causes of doubt about Don Juan de Bourbon 
as a possible Spanish ruler is that he stands for a reduction of military and 
ecclesiastical influence in government. The disadvantages of dictation by 
unduly hidebound or prejudiced generals and bishops are well under- 
stood. But they are considered preferable to dictation by arm-chair intel- 
lectuals and opportunist demagogues. Both of these latter pernicious 
types, so well known in Britain to-day, were rabid in Spain between 
1898 and 1939. 

There are probably still too many high officers in the Army and too 
many pundits in the Church, the ordinary Spaniard thinks. But he would 
rather have it this way than be overburdened by experts in political 
philosophy or deafened by impatient root-and-branch reformers. Since 
the sword and the cassock on the whole agree well together their alliance 
constitutes the only really powerful political force in Spain to-day. 

Franco knows this fact well. He therefore carefully nurses both allies, 
even their combined, best-organized unit, the 350,000 militant members 
of 'Catholic Action*. This body has four branches, consisting respectively 
of 124,000 young men, 117,000 young women, 91,000 older women and 
32,000 older men. These numbers are, of course, highly significant for 
the distribution of this type of Catholic feeling in Spanish society. The 
association operates at all levels, from the national to the parochial. Its 
almost endless list of functions are concerned mainly with charity and 
social welfare. It is richer, more efficient and better educated than the 
Falange* 

Franco has to be very cautious in dealing with this formidable colour 
in his patchwork quilt. For it stands for a limit to the industrialization 
which, as the General well knows, is absolutely necessary to the country 
economically. The argument of 'Catholic Action' against the eager indus- 
trialists is that overindustrialization leads to the financial depression of 
labour and thus, in Spain at any rate, to proletarian revolution and the 
inevitable reaction. In the end, of course, a balance will have to be struck 
between economic need and the fear of disorder. 
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The question of a possible restoration of the Bourbon dynasty is the 
only one in Spain which can be said to have a 'group* following. It is 
discussed by various kinds of monarchists, who may be traditionalists, 
Carlists, constitutionalists, and other doctrinaires, sincere and opportunist. 
This problem has reached a temporary deadlock owing to the Bourbon 
representative's declared hostility to certain aspects of the dictator's sys- 
tem. Unless some more pliable member of the royal family can be found 
another king in Spain is unlikely. The shouts of 'Francisco I !' which 
occasionally greet the dictator need not be taken seriously. But the country 
requires a man with real prestige, and a sufficiently typical Spaniard, as 
at all events the titular head of affairs. If and when such a man, other than 
the General, is discovered, it is probable that the main lines of the present 
Constitution will be adhered to, with only such modifications as will 
justify its official description as a gradually evolving organism, not a 
formula fixed for all time. 



41 . Religion 

EVERY Spaniard is obliged to be either a Roman Catholic or an agnostic." 
Halfway houses are not tolerated. The 365 religions noted by Voltaire 
in England as compared with only one sauce would be inconceivable in 
Spain. Religious ideas, specifically Catholic, permeate the activities of 
every citizen and are his sole generally recognized philosophical point of 
reference. The nation is notjt .theocracy and does not wish to be. Nor do- 
its responsible priests desire such a thing. It is fundamental doctrine that 
the sphere of the Church is spiritual only. Not for a whole year, for- 
instance, did the nine metropolitan and sixty-one suffragan bishops, led 
by the primate, the Archbishop of Toledo, declare themselves in favour 
of the Nationalist insurrection. In spite of organized pressure by the rebels 
and murderous enmity by the Government, they only finally took action 
on the non-political ground that the titular rulers of the country were 
behaving like pagans. 

Spain has championed the Christian Church from its earliest days. The 
ordinary citizen is so pious that it is as difficult to get a seat, almost any- 
where, to hear Mass as it is in London to get one at the Palladium. The 
ecclesiastical tradition is almost as venerable and splendid as that of Rome 
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itself. It is largely independent, indeed, of the Vatican in its internal 
administration. 

In these circumstances it has been inevitable for the clergy often to find 
themselves in the possession of, sometimes to be tempted by, secular 
power. A priest can undoubtedly on occasion do more good as a capitalist 
than as a pauper. This consideration has not been absent from the minds 
of Spanish ecclesiastics. They have at times practically been forced into 
a position similar to that of lay magnates. The wonder is, not that they 
have been known to abuse it, but that they have not abused it more. 
---The Church in Spain is supposed to be perfect. So every lapse has pro- 
duced horrified protest, every proof of financial acumen has been exagger- 
ated, every influence brought to bear in mundane matters criticized as 
ignorant or ambitious interference. 

~ It must, however, always be borne in rnind when considering clerical 
dealings in Spanish secular affairs that the rank and file of the certainly 
very numerous body of priests, monks and nuns in Spain are mostly poor, 
ill-educated and unworldly. The exceptions are usually remarkable men 
and women, who would make their mark in any profession. But they 
are a minority force relatively to their colleagues. 

The distinction between clericalism and Catholicism has always been 
a real one in Spain. As usual in this land of divided counsels the bitterest 
critidsms of both have come from one or the other's most fervent sup- 
porters. Opinions differ inside the Church almost as much as they do 
outside it. As many devout Catholics, whether priests or laymen, deplore 
clerical influence in politics as uphold it. In this confused situation only 
a few facts are admitted by both sides, those who resent the weight of 
the Church in public business and those who insist upon it. 

It is true that most of the higher clergy condemn a liberal - in the 
English sense - education of the masses of the people. Spaniards are in 
general agreed that to cram any citizen with ideas which will not only 
be useless but distracting to him in his service of the State (for even the 
humblest private enterprise is now so regarded) is an absurd and eco- 
nomically disastrous policy. It is not thought that simply because a man 
is poor he must be incapable of the duties of high office. It is considered 
that before he is trained for such duties he must give evidence of excep- 
tional capacity. To start everyone off, from the village or aristocratic idiot 
to the son of a respectable artisan or professor, with a university education, 
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has not entered anyone's head since the days of Manuel Azana. Accord- 
ingly, the Church does discourage this kind of time-wasting. 

It used to be said in Republican days and even before them that such 
rationing of the pearls of enlightenment was interested policy. If everyone 
were liberally educated, ran the argument, priests would become un- 
necessary. It is more often said to-day that they would then become almost 
the only inhabitants of Spain, to the detriment of all other professions 
and trades. But opinions still difier as to the strength of the brake which" 
the Church does in fact or ought in theory to put on unlimited education 
for all. In the views of some people the thrust of the pedal is extremely 
harsh, amounting to the obscuring of natural intelligence. Others believe 
the policy not nearly harsh enough. So much may be commented on the 
widely propagated assertion that clericalism in Spain deliberately keeps 
the masses ignorant in its own interests. 

As for higher education, scholarship, national culture, science, social 
service, e.g. in charity, sanitation and hospitals, irrespective of economic 
condition or political orientation, and in intellectual Hfe generally, the 
monastic orders and the Jesuits in particular perform functions through 
their outstanding members, especially in research, which in other coun- 
tries are relegated to private individuals and lay bodies. Such clerics are 
of great assistance to the secular academies, technical institutes and uni- 
versities. For this reason there are proportionately more people in Spain, 
perhaps, than anywhere else who are engaged on the highest, i.e. dis- 
interested, levels of mental activity. 

It is significant that in the province of Santander, sometimes called the 
most highly literate region of Spain, the Church may almost be said to 
dominate society. 

Everyone admits that clerical opinion strongly influences internal poli-^" 
tics and even to a certain extent foreign policy. One of the directions in 
which that influence is exerted is actually against State absolutism, of 
which the Vatican has always been the chief enemy. Accordingly, some 
people, including Don Juan de Bourbon, consider clerical influence harm- 
ful to the State, while others argue that on historical, ethical and psycho- 
logical grounds it is inevitable and perfectly proper. Similar reasons are 
given on both sides for and against the pressure of the Army in public 
affairs". But the religious controversy is the more acute to-day. It has 
grown keener still since April 1946, when the Church announced its 
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official adherence to the regime, which it had formerly regarded as an 
imconvincing substitute for the monarchy. 

" This political influence is, further, generally acknowledged to be based 
not only upon spiritual but also on financial ascendancy. The Church is 
undoubtedly active and efficient in business and in the Press and banking 
worlds, though the range and power of such clerical interests has been 
.jnuch overrated. To the question what a priest has to do with markets, 
loans and purely secular discussions die" ecclesiastical apologist replies that 
since the days of Tiberius Caesar and Christ, the period of a mighty pagan 
empire and a tiny Christian nucleus struggling for existence, global con- 
ditions have drastically changed. The modern Church, heir itself of a 
great spiritual empire, still flourishing though dangerously challenged, 
must carry its moral responsibilities much further, if possible into the 
heart of the enemy's camp. It did so all over Europe in the Middle Ages 
and in some parts of Europe, including Spain, well beyond that period. 
It must do so again. Or the enticements of Mammon will overthrow for 
good the venerable structure of Christian philosophy. 

As things stand, the Church has, by law, a finger in every State pie. 
Social welfare and charity are its special preserve. It controls education, 
affects government, society, the Press, economics and business, especially 
in the great commercial area of Catalonia. In banking it runs a system of 
agrarian credits. In defence and foreign policy its views carry considerable 
weight. It has largely replaced to-day the once all-powerful Faldnge. A 
leader of 'Catholic Action' has been a foreign minister. Important news- 
papers are owned and edited by clerical personalities. Youth and the 
woman bulk krgely on its side. It is as much pro-poor for spiritual reasons 
as it is pro-rich for practical purposes. It is served by an intellectual elite 
capable of opposing anti-clericalism at high levels. It has no rivals as an 
institution. For its only theoretical rival, the Army, is for. the most part 
friendly to it. This commanding position has been reached largely as a 
result of the defeat, ironically enough by mostly Protestant allies, of 
officially pagan Germany in 1945. 

Anti-clericalism, heavily supported by practising Catholics, is generally 
strong in modern Spain. It is weakest, oddly enough, in businesslike 
Catalonia and the Basque provinces, as well as in traditionalist Navarra. 

Among the educated it is a question of liberty of conscience. Among 
the masses it is more of a social principle. They think priests are richer 
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than they need be. In the north, where standards of living are higher, this 
idea loses some of its force. There is little talk in northern Spain, as there 
is in the south of the country, about being 'abandoned* by the Church. 

On a balance of practical as opposed to theoretical considerations the 
anti-clerical case looks less imposing than that of its adversaries. The latter 
can point to the appalling moral disintegration, leading straight to war, 
in anti-clerical countries dominated by a materialist philosophy. Russia, 
the United States, France and also Britain are cited. The clerical champions 
can ask where, among the last three Powers, is to be found any united, 
confident, uncompromising, idealistic fortification against the steady spiri- 
tual menace of Communism. They can remind their critics of what 
happened to Spain when the eloquent and haughty Azana proclaimed 
that the nation had 'ceased to be Catholic* and that it would extirpate 
clerical 'interference' for ever. They can wonder to what goal a Spain 
managed by men who, even if devout Catholics, keep their religion for 
their hours of leisure, would arrive. 

The accusations, which can be levelled against any long-established 
institution in the world, of blind conservatism, un-Christian arrogance 
and bellicosity, pedantic intolerance, dictatorial paternalism, self-seeking, 
tendentiousness and too frequent sharp practice, seem to have little but 
rhetorical weight in the light of the practical reflections which so readily 
occur to clerically minded Spaniards. 

The general result in Spanish society as a whole, though there are 
naturally striking regional differences, is a feeling that there must be a 
spiritually ascendant Roman Catholic Church in Spain or the country 
will go to pieces. Consequently, it is also felt that such a Church had 
better be a strong one in every sense of the word. Franco has symbolized 
this opinion by constructing a massive cathedral, to be commemorative 
of his regime, of its sacrifices and of its triumphs, in the Guadarrama 
mountains. At night the illuminated cross of this tremendous monument, 
designed to reach a height three times that of the Nelson Column in Tra- 
falgar Square, will be visible throughout the ancient Castilian heart of the 
country. 

But these feelings are profoundly qualified by a typically Spanish fear 
of the abuse of strength. This dread prompts a jealous examination of all 
secular action by priests and a demand for its justification on patriotic as 
well as global or supra-terrestrial lines. It is, of course, true that all 'isms 
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are a diseased growth in the body of healthy communal development. 
Clericalism is no exception. But there are some growths, technically 
morbid, since they may be produced by poisons like arsenic, which at 
certain junctures actually conquer others which are more perilous. 

To sum up, it is probably true that the Church is the greatest power in 
Spain to-day and perfectly capable of controlling both the Army and the 
Falange. But it is as probably correct to say that it is also more regularly 
criticized than either of the latter. 



42. Intellectuals 

INTELLECTUAL life in Spain differs from that of most other countries in 
being, like that of Germany or Russia, mystically based. Spanish ideal- 
ism has been referred, for its origins, to the stoicism of Seneca, who was 
a Spaniard. This ethical outlook has been said by the Granada novelist 
and essayist Angel Ganivet (1865-98), one of the severest philosophical 
critics of his countrymen, to have absorbed African sensuality and fanati- 
cism on its way, sanctifying them by a typically realistic, Dionysian, super- 
natural reference, leading to masochism as well as sadism. 

Ganivet's other main indictment is the conception of what he called, 
from the Greek, aboulia, meaning the absence of a synthetic faculty, the 
concentration upon a sterile recollection of the past. This tendency, he 
wrote, causes any new ideas to have an explosive rather than an inspiring 
effect, since no counterpoise to them exists. 

This suggestive analysis had great influence at the beginning of the 
twentieth century. It is to a considerable extent discredited to-day. But 
it remains latent, as a sort of gipsy's warning, in contemporary Spanish 
thought. So also does the venom of an earlier, more purely satirical writer, 
Mariano Jose de Larra (1809-37), the inventor of the phrase, 'quasi Sp^in, 
where everything is quasi \ He castigated Spaniards for jumping to corf* 
elusions, making sweeping judgments and denying the gods of culture 
and progress. He sugared the pill, however, by adding that the nation 
was as profoundly civilized as it was illiterate. This idea has since become 
endemic in Spanish reflection about Spaniards. Larra also held the view 
that the typical Spaniard is nobly indifferent to material gain and always 
ready to give tie clinching proof of his idealism by dying for it. 
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But Spaniards are not only moral idealists. They are also thorough- 
going realists. For this reason their mystical poetry, for example that of 
San Juan de la Cruz or that of Santa Teresa, stands very high. These poets 
were experts at setting the abstract in the concrete. So was Velasquez, 
who painted blacksmiths and maids of honour in utterly realistic terms 
which nevertheless convey an unmistakable mystical element, an epic 
vision. 

Realists are always in a certain sense sceptics. But Spanish scepticism 
does not, like that of France, question all things in heaven and earth. Its 
most usual target, apart from obvious ones like worldly ambition, is 
experiment. This attitude has made Spanish scientists among the most 
cautious on earth and Spanish artists among the most conservative. The 
genius, for instance, of the expatriate Spanish painter Picasso is generally 
ridiculed in Spain, because it is not accompanied by a sufficiently incisive 
mystique. It is clear to most Spaniards that Picasso's remarks on general 
subjects are childish. In his art the technical brilliance of detail is admitted. 
But the total impression made is judged to be one of frivolity, when not 
of emotional coarseness. 

In Spanish eyes an intellectual without a philosophy, represented, for 
example, by so many subtle French minds to-day, is not an intellectual 
at all, because he has shirked an obvious serious issue. Spaniards can under- 
stand the soberly argued intellectual materialism of a Santayana. They can 
also understand why Santayana prefers to live out of Spain. They appreciate 
the urgent, militant and cosmopolitan humanism of the German-trained 
Ortega y Gasset. They are even indulgent to the generous indignation 
and compassion of Lorca, the young poet of genius shot by the 
Nationalists during the last civil war. But they reserve their profoundest 
respect for the passionate old scholar Unamuno, that Christian matgre /MI, 
and for the tragic intuitions of Angel Ganivet, who produced in 1896 the 
most penetrating account of the Spanish temper ever published, the 
Uearium Espanol, and then drowned himself. 

In the several departments, specifically, of art and literature, though 
least in music, which occupies a rather special position in the Spanish 
aesthetic edifice, the Characteristic sober realism of the native mind on 
the whole controls its instinctive emotionalism, as it does not, for example, 
in politics. 

The best writers in Spain to-day are again ceasing to be what they so 
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frequently become for short periods as history goes on, viz., influenced 
by foreign and especially French models, this influence being at its height 
during the Second Republic, as in the eighteenth century. Even such poets 
as Federico Garcia Lorca and Rafael Alberti, who supported the Govern- 
ment's ideas during the Civil War of 1936-9, drew much of their inspira- 
tion from the traditional popular literature of their respective regions. 
African or Oriental modes of thought, rather than European, lie behind 
these legends and ballads. The many able Spanish authors living in exile 
at the present moment lose their formerly imperative note more and more 
as their separation from their roots in the peninsula lengthens. 

At the same time, in modern Spain, the regional novel, flourishing in 
the generations before the last civil war under the pens of a Perez Galdos 
or a Baroja, both anti-clerical novelists who can be mentioned in the same 
breath with Arnold Bennett, Romain Rolland, Maxim Gorky, Thomas 
Mann or William Faulkner, appears to be dying, if not already dead. The 
most convincing Spanish writers are always patriots and mystics. But the 
patriotism and the mystique now tend to be those of the country as a 
whole, Hispanidad, not the separate spells cast by Andalusia or Castile. 
An age of Spanish literature certainly came to an end in 1939- And it is 
too early yet to pick out the names of those who will dominate the 
ensuing period. 

All that can be done to-day is to note some few trends which, to the 
foreign reader only on nodding terms with Spain, may not sound very 
promising. 

In the first place the publication of those letters, diaries, memoirs and 
biographies which loom so large in other European literatures is not con- 
genial to the intuitive reserve of the Spanish temper. The alien reader 
must not expect to find a 'friend' in his favourite modern Spanish author, 
who is normally concerned to make his effect by objective rather than 
subjective means. Even the 'columnists' of Spanish newspapers observe 
this principle in general. The 'intimate* note is struck even less on the 
printed page than in the cafe. 

Secondly, no writer in contemporary Spain can reach eminence if he 
does not remind you pretty often that he is a practising Roman Catholic 
Christian. The influence of the Church pervades the, exercise of every 
kind of intellectual activity in Spain. Yet this atmospheric condition of 
Spanish thinking, being almost automatic, not having to assert itself, is 
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hardly noticed by a typical Spaniard. If it seems obtrusive to the foreign, 
non-Catholic reader of modern Spanish literature, he may reflect that 
enjoyment of Dante, for instance, is not necessarily vitiated for an 
atheist. 

In general, however, it must be admitted that from the Western Liberal 
point of view Spanish men of letters to-day as yesterday look, with very 
few exceptions, a little narrow and self-centred. They abjure the brilliance 
of speculation and experiment. They do not, therefore, excite that desire 
to argue with or learn from the author, in which so many readers from 
Atlantic countries take their chief literary pleasure. The delight which it 
is always possible to take in the best Spanish books is much more purely 
stylistic, consisting in a recognition, to put it bluntly, of how well the 
story, whether intellectually interesting to the reader or not, is told. 

In plastic art the same limitations come into play and the same, for 
some temperaments, advantages. A characteristically Spanish painter, for 
example, is concerned chiefly to glorify and exalt what he sees, to make 
a spiritual vision of it. Even among expatriates like Picasso, Miro, Gris 
and Dali this tendency is often evident. Virtuosity, 'academic* or other- 
wise, intended to startle or browbeat the spectator, is considered bad taste 
by such an artist, who is not so much seeking to establish a personal 
reputation as working towards improvement of his private illumination. 
The danger of falling into romantic or sentimental extravagance is gener- 
ally avoided by the innate Realism*, in the stern or tragic Spanish sense, 
of the national character and on the other side of that character by his 
equally realistic but unusually innocent and sincere revelry in the virile 
magnificence of light and colour, where Sorolla (d. 1926), for instance, 
easily surpasses most of his European contemporaries. 

The three best modern painters in Spain, Solana, Vasquez Diaz and 
Zuloaga (d. 1945) all assume the peninsular attitudes indicated above. Yet 
the existence of any specifically Spanish school of painters, to contrast 
with any of the numerous movements in the rest of Europe, cannot really 
be clearly discerned. No one stands out to-day as Velasquez, Greco or 
Goya did in previous centuries. No living Spanish artist, apart from 
Picasso, draws or designs so individually and consistently well as some 
living Frenchmen. The dazzling collections in the Escorial and the Prado 
have inspired the Spanish plastic genius rather in the direction of applied 
than of fine art. 
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In music the scene is rather different. Here the most truly national' art 
of Spain, the dance, exercises great influence. But the passion of nearly 
all Spaniards for music does riot in general issue, curiously enough, into 
such 'noble* forms as are taken elsewhere. Gaiety, exuberance and charm, 
all of them especially Spanish, not, for instance, Gallic in expression, 
attract Spain in this field rather than the sober intensity which might have 
been expected. It was not until 1866, for example, that a Beethoven sym- 
phony was first performed in Madrid. 

There is now, however, for the first time in Spanish history, a national, 
i.e. State-supported, orchestra. And all the important towns have their 
municipal orchestras, as well as chamber music societies. As in England, 
the manufacturing and maritime centres often lead the way. The grim 
city of Bilbao, like the grim city of Liverpool, is highly cultivated musi- 
cally. As in England also, and for similar reasons connected with the 
national temperament, opera is in a bad state throughout the country. 

Among modern Spanish composers Manuel de Falla is of course a 
world-famous figure, as are in an only slighter less degree Albeniz and 
Turina. The equally world-famous executants, such as Segovia, Iturbi, 
and Casals, mostly live abroad. 

The earnestness of Spanish intellectual life in general, so alien from the 
romantic optimism of British or the remorseless pugnacity of French 
thought, is nearer American intellectualism in its deep consciousness of 
national ideals, nearer still to German in its metaphysical pessimism and 
paradoxically nearest of all to Russian in its obstinate adherence to a creed. 
Intellectually, therefore, Spain is the major antagonist the Marxist has to 
meet. The latter can afford to despise the cynic and the sentimentalist. He 
cannot ignore a devotee whom he recognizes to be as rigid, as himself 
and whom the outsider considers to be perhaps even less vulnerable than 
:he actual Marxist to the rudest of awakenings. 

Foreign thinkers in Spain, as in Germany, are impressed by the readi- 
less of the cultivated native to take discussion at once to a deep level, 
where neither self-consciousness nor the desire to shine, nor, it may be 
added, intellectual jargon, intrudes. The visitor, if British or American, 
may be disconcerted by the tendency to generalization, though such 
oracular pronouncements are usually vividly phrased, for the Spanish 
mind, like the British, is at its best in the literary medium. But he will 
find that the Spanish apothegm, unlike the German or the Russian, is 
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rooted in a common sense which he may consider, perhaps, to be his own 
special province. 

Here and in the instinctive conservatism which arises from pride in an 
imperial past Spanish and British intellectuals are peculiarly well qualified 
to understand one another. The stumbling-blocks are, from the British 
point of view, the fundamental unworldliness of the Spaniard, for all his 
humanist realism and, from the Spanish standpoint, the exasperating 
hypocrisy with which the Englishman rationalizes his aggressiveness under 
the cloak of benevolence, somewhat resembling, in this respect, that fairly 
familiar figure in Spanish literature, the scheming ecclesiastic. 

That reverence for the moral claims of others which accounts for the 
Spaniard's courtesy and largely accounts for his type of Christianity, is 
the foundation of Spanish thought. It holds the vehement energy of the 
national genius in salutary check, makes it reflective rather than predatory 
and meditative rather than practically constructive. Spanish pride is 
thoroughly intellectual because perpetually nourished by the comparative 
absence of this aristocratic trait in other nations. There are very few 
important ones, the Spaniard finds, who go in for this kind of ethical 
generosity in general. He sees it, for instance, conspicuous in the British 
conception of sport, wholly lacking in the British conception of foreign 
policy. 

In science this feature of the Spanish mind makes for the disinterested- 
ness which produces the best results in pure research, if notr in applied 
technique. In art and philosophy, however, it requires conformity 1 wi^h 
an ideal at bottom religious. For in these fields sentiment is the senior 
partner and Spanish sentiment always looks for the divine behind the 
human, the miracle behind the phenomenon. The Spanish scientist as- 
sumes that all his discoveries will ultimately be reconciled at the deepest 
levels of theology and thinks no more about it. The Spanish mystic cannot 
believe that his best work, whether literary, plastic, metaphysical or 
musical, does not derive by direct inspiration or revelation from a supra- 
terrestrial source. 

Perhaps the Spanish intellectual, in the eyes of the rest of Europe, is 
something of a lucus a non lucendo* He is not really an intellectual in, for 
instance, the French sense, at all. For the exercise of his powers is limited 
to a sphere which he believes controlled by stronger powers outside him- 
self. Intellectuals in Spain who would not agree with this suggestion are 
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almost universally distrusted and so exert little influence. They are equated 
with liberals', freemasons and other 'traitors to the Spanish genius*. 



45. Business 

THE syndicalist system involves almost innumerable associations of per- 
sons engaged in similar occupations. Under this arrangement com- 
mercial interests are far more interdependent than would be the case 
under other dispensations. This circumstance has greatly speeded up the 
amount of trading work done in Spain of late years. It has therefore 
enhanced the country's prosperity. The notorious Spanish beggar, except 
for an occasional enfant terrible, has been eliminated. There is much poverty. 
But no scandalous extremes of it exist. 

On the other hand, increased business activity, coupled with the neces- 
sity of price control, has enlarged opportunities for the traditional Spanish 
habit of illicit exchanges. This custom has never, since the days of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, been regarded as a serious crime. It has been taken for 
granted even by the Governments which made laws against it, while their 
officials, as is still often the case to-day, calmly engaged in it. The con- 
temporary Spanish bureaucracy is less free from corruption, no doubt, 
than the British, about equal in this respect to the French and probably, 
superior to the American. But this factor, by being universally recognized, 
does less harm to society than if there were strong feeling against it even 
in any one quarter. 

Accordingly, all varieties of black, grey and 'off-white' markets con- 
tinue to flourish in Spain. No one can get on without them, not even the 
police. So no one is shocked by them, not even the Government. The 
results are not noticeably different from those in other countries. Con- 
siderable wealth often gets into hands incapable of using it to the economic 
or any other advantage of the State. Many deserving but less than astute 
persons find themselves unable, through pecuniary misfortune, to render 
those services to the State which they would otherwise be able and glad 
to perform. Classes of parasites and paupers arise in practice in spite of 
the official drive to get rid of them. But all this happens even in nations 
that wage ceaseless warfare against the kind of profit making which 
profits no one but the profiteers themselves. It is really remarkable how 
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often the mote in the Spanish eye is denounced by those who have a 
beam in their own. 

The regime may be said, on the whole, to have earned the thanks of 
the business man since 1939. First and foremost, after the wild orgy of 
spoliation in the interests of political theory had been stopped, the new 
State was kept neutral throughout the European war, thus enabling recon- 
struction after its own war to be set firmly on foot. This time neutrality 
was not so commercially stimulating as in 1914-18. Industrialists had to 
work for their own country first, in preference to those of the belligerents. 
Trade blockades were more stringent, droughts more persistent. But the 
years of external conflict did give the Nationalist State a chance. 

Capital and raw materials are in very short supply. Internal purchasing 
power is inferior to that of the Atlantic countries and much less widely 
distributed. Transport still leaves a good deal to be desired in rapidity 
and convenience. Nevertheless, the system of syndicates and the encour- 
agement given by the Government to private enterprise have considerably 
improved the prospects of a commercial career, even if illegal markets 
are ignored. This is the case despite the fact that the Government, through 
the National Institute of Industry, takes a far larger share of possible 
industrial profits than would seem equitable to, for instance, an American. 
Spaniards grumble, naturally, at this circumstance. But on the fringes of 
the periphery in particular, that is to say, in Catalonia and the Basque 
provinces, people engaged in home trades and industries are better off 
than before and consequently more respected in society. After all, no key 
industry in Spain, except the railways, has yet been officially taken over 
by the State. 

The hierarchies of administration, the Services and the Church include 
many good business brains. They by no means neglect their new oppor- 
tunities. Most of the important men in Spain to-day have commercial 
interests, for devotion to economics is patriotic and fashionable. Madrid, 
Barcelona and Bilbao are full of good business men in very nearly, but 
not quite, the British and American senses. In the first-named city over 
fifty per cent of adults actually live by trade or industry. Of the rest, 
consisting of officials, professional men and clergy, few take no interest 
in buying and selling. 

Spanish psychology here as everywhere else plays its peculiar differen- 
tiating part. The headlong pace and snap decisions of the United States 
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are absent. Nor do Spaniards always work strictly to the British ideal of 
the main chance. Like the Americans, they enjoy gambling. But they 
would not dream of taking such high risks as are accepted in the States. 
Like the British, Spanish business men are generally resolute and sensible. 
But they are always ready for wild irrelevancies that may take their fancy. 
They are often attracted by showy expedients for their own sake. 

Spanish society to-day, if still far less universally mercantile than that 
of the United States and Britain, is in general more so than that of Fiance. 
The Basque and Catalan, at any rate, are more satisfactory to the foreigner 
as commercial opposite numbers than the average Frenchman. Standards 
of courtesy are certainly higher than anywhere else. Standards of honesty 
approximate to the British. Spanish good will at least equals American 
in intention, though for various reasons connected with the Spanish 
temperament and the relative poverty of national resources it sometimes 
falls short in performance. 

The most conspicuous difference from other countries lies deeper. Few 
Spaniards are convinced, as are the majority of Europeans, that the only 
thing worth doing in the modern world is to make money. The hardest- 
headed Basque will always take plenty of time offfor religious and family 
purposes, even for politics and the cultivation of regional traditions. Any- 
where in Spain the ancient Spanish custom of generalizing in a cafe will 
usually occupy a good part of even the most strenuous day. When the 
British merchant rushes to his garden or the golf course, the American 
to Bis night club or stag party, the French to female society, the Spanish 
business man relaxes, under the soothing influence of oracular oratory, at 
a cafe table. The table is likely to hold as much coffee as wine, for he is 
remarkably abstemious. 

There is one other distinguishing mark of the Spanish industrialist or 
trader as compared with those to the north and west of him. He has rarely 
risen from the ranks. Consequently, he generally knows his business, at 
first hand, only from about the middle up. The rest is book knowledge 
or assumption. It is not considered necessary or even desirable for a 
Spanish master builder to have been a good hodman or for a boot and 
shoe salesman to have cobbled. The observance of this principle is prob- 
ably a mistake. But it is rooted in Spanish psychology and tradition. Its 
reversal would be likely to cause more trouble, for some time at least, in 
business and society, than profit. 



44* Sport and entertainment 

THE famous national institution of the bull fight is steadily dyingjn 
the northern, more Europeanized regions of Spain. It has played for 
so long so important and unquestioned a part in the life of this conservative 
people that its decay is a remarkable phenomenon. It will probably always 
survive in the south and east. For its special features of stately ceremony, 
Haniboyant display and the triumph of skill and courage over brute force 
in one of its most terrible organic forms appeal to some of the profoundest 
.instincts of the race. 

The allegory of the crusade of the creative mind against obliterating 
matter can even be given a Christian application. Wherever the Spaniard 
is most Spanish, in Aragon, in Valencia, in Andalusia, the bull fight is 
likely to remain his ideal spectacle. For to him it is real in a sense that no 
stage or screen play can ever be. It exceeds in excitement the fastest and 
roughest of manly games. The ever-present threat not only of bruises and 
broken bones, but also of violent and painful death exalts both partici- 
pants and spectators. If and when the bull ring at Seville ever closes for 
good, all books on Spain will have to be rewritten. Perhaps they will then 
be less interesting. For much of the fascination of this country will have 
departed with the corrida. 

"* Its great rival in open-air entertainment is the association football 
match. The first football was introduced to the country in 1882 by, 
needless to say, an English diplomat, Stewart Henbest Capper, resident 
in Madrid. The liberal' educationists of those days took up the idea of 
hygiene and physical training for the people with enthusiasm. To-day 
their former opponents, the Church, support it. The average parish priest 
in Spain is as keen as any London East End curate on providing playing 
fields for his flock. The younger males, almost without exception, regu- 
larly play or watch football, though it is not so common as it is in England 
to see women at matches. 

Spanish league football is now of a high standard. The leading clubs 
would give any British league team a good game. Spain, in fact, beat 
England in the World Cup competition of 1950. The generally hard 
grounds and light build of the players make the style fast and open. These 
factors have incidentally precluded the adoption, except in a very few 
places, of rugby football. Individual brilliance is more noticeable than 
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teamwork. But discipline and attention to rules are on the whole stricter 
than in England. Deliberate fouls are rare. The referee is respected. The 
spectators are not nearly so savagely critical of mistakes as those in the 
native bull ring or those at matches in Britain. From the British point of 
view football shows the young Spaniard at his very best, energetic, clever, 
determined, considerate and imaginative. 

He plays as he works, less with the steady, almost unconcerned pressure 
of the Englishman than with brief, furious assaults, followed, if unsuccess- 
ful, by periods of lassitude and discouragement which require a certain 
stimulus of regained initiative, however trifling, to launch a further con- 
centration, every bit as intent and resolute as the preceding one. 

Grimness and heaviness ar,e completely foreign to the Spaniard's idea 
of sport, war or labour. In all three he has to feel gay and resilient before 
hejran rise to the top of his form. As soon as conditions seem hopelessly 
adverse he gives up running his head against the brick wall. He remains 
passively vigilant, waiting for a reasonable opportunity. Yet he is as stub- 
bom in defence as strenuous in attack so long as he thinks he has a chance. 
The American who said, 'The word impossible is not in my dictionary*, 
would be considered by a Spaniard a fraudulent bluffer or, if the fellow 
really believed what he said, a mere ass. 

These conditions prevail in the sanded as well as in the grassy arena. 
The torero has at any rate to pretend that the whole thing is a glorious 
joke or he will catch it from the spectators, who are here, on an unques- 
tionably native soil, as severe as they are indulgent at the imported sport. 
Football is still, enormously popular as it is, only an amusement in Spain, 
since it is not a local invention. It is regarded with hilarity and zest rather 
than with the awful seriousness of the British devotee of golf or cricket, 
or indeed that of the habitue, the aficionado, of the bull ring. 

In sport, however, Spanish individualism, unlike British fetichism, 
always puts the participant before the game itself. As an illustration of the 
typical British attitude, Spaniards used to tell, in the days of Alfonso 
Xffl, an apocryphal story of an imaginary British sportsman who once 
accompanied a Spanish hunting party after mixed bags. On seeing ahead 
of him some members of the party bending over a beater who had acci- 
dentally been peppered, the Englishman is said to have exclaimed: 'Good 
heavens ! I didn't know we were shooting those chaps ! I could have got 
at least a dozen of *em !* 
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The tale was probably originally invented in Britain. But some Span- 
iards took it quite seriously, as an example of British 'barbarism*. 

Though the bull fight and the association football match each fascinate 
very large sections of the population in most parts of Spain, the most 
universally popular entertainment, all over the country, is the Churgjj 
agg$pf . The constant recessions in the streets, the almost daily festivals 
and ceremonies in places of worship, are always thronged with spectators 
in addition to the very large number of actual participants. The spectacles 
regularly reach a high degree of aesthetic splendour. For the masses of the 
people they largely take the place of literature and the arts. Nor can any 
genuine artist or intellectual be indifferent to them. Here as elsewhere 
the Spanish Church has decidedly stolen the thunder of its secular rivakr- 

Havelock Ellis once said that the dance was the profoundest symbol of 
Spain. It is true that, whether performed indoors or out^jtJs^hfiJSlQSl 
maturely and subtly developed art in Spain, deepest in the blood*, purely, 
national, ,91,-XfigionaL No Spaniard neglects it, from the prince to the 
peasant! It is equally characteristic of the country in the passionate energy 
as in the tragic despair of its most striking passage^ The xgfa|^ native 
temperament can pass from one to the other in a split second. The Spanish 
dance tends, like the Spaniard himself, to be fundamentaU^jepgjii^ if 
never portentous. Sooner or later the shuddering tempest of horror QJC 
the utter abandonment to grief of a mortally stricken heart will invade 
the rhythms of allurement, gaiety, scorn or fear. But the dancer will never 
lose grace at any point. That grace is also never, as in so many other 
types of national dancing, cultivated for its own sake, formalized. It is 
always the transparent expression of the human reality behind it. ^^ 

The Spanish ^gt^m^f^d^^^ is also naturally conspicuous on the' 
'legitimate' stage, whether of comedy or of tragedy. All the greatest 
Spanish writers have composed plays. Few educated Spaniards pass a 
week without visiting the theatre. Both dramatic matter and dramatiS 
presentation often surpass those in the rest of Europe. This excellence arises 
largely from the typical S jgnish r^^rji, capable of transcending mucl; 
of the inevitable artificiality of this medium. Theatres are all State aidedl 
There are two national, i.e. non-commercial, theatres in Madrid, one of 
which produces the classical drama of Spain and one modern plays. 

The cinema is a popular form of entertainment in Spain as elsewhere. 
But owing to shortages in the physical basis of the industry it does not 
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thrive to the extent that it does in other countries. Spanish films, however, 
are as well worth seeing as Spanish plays, for similar reasons. Their poetic 
and dramatic realism easily breaks through the specific restrictions and 
.conventions of the medium. Spanish directors are nevertheless badly 
hampered by inadequate equipment in their attempts to use the natural 
resources of the screen itself to develop force and fidelity to life in their 
shots. 

It is doubtful whether the Spanish cinema, if it were put upon a sound 
material footing as the result of improved economic conditions, would 
ever come to obsess the Spanish masses to the extent that it does in other 
countries. The Spaniard is really too restless, too much of a personality 
himself, to enjoy prolonged doses of vicarious thrills. Neither aesthetically 
nor sentimentally is he deeply appreciative of other people's adventures. 
He will be ready to take the cinema, as he takes the theatre, only for the 
entertainment of his leisure, not for the pattern of his private life. And 
even then the representation he chooses will have to be specifically Span- 
ish, realistic and idealistic, not tied to an artificial and tendentious pro- 
gramme. 

Other well-known forms of sport and entertainment, for rich and poor, 
are, of course, practised and attended in Spain as elsewhere in varying 
degrees in the varying regions. The regatta is particularly popular all 
round the long coastlines of Spain. But, apart from a few native inventions 
Eke pelota^ a form of fives, Spanish practice does not show any specially 
remarkable national styles. Tennis and racing, concerts and picture gal- 
leries, remain generally in the conservative groove. 



45. Regional characteristics 

IN British and American society the regional differences between Scots- 
men, Welshmen and Englishmen, between Californians, Virginians 
and New Yorkers, amount to little more, at this time of day, than agree- 
able or less agreeable foibles. In Spain a Castilian who meets a representa- 
tive j^atalan, Basque or Galician knows that he has before him a political 
opponent witE qufte difierenf ideas as to the future pfttie peninsula. 

The claims of the latter regions to autonomy have for centuries been 
the subject of endless argument within the nation. It is only, however, 
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since the industrial revolution in the kte eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries that these controversies have become acute. Before then a steady 
impulse towards unity prevailed, despite the six or eight remarkable gecM/ 
graphical and climatic variations in the country and the consequently 
notable psychological differences between its inhabitants. ,^ 

This unifying impulse weakened when Spain declined economically 
and politically. It had always been subject in varying degrees to a localism 
due to the impatiently exclusive character of the individual Spaniard. But, 
strong or weak, the tendency to unification will always remain an impor- 
tant protective factor in the development of the national destiny. 

The policy of the present Government is accordingly centralization. 
But the Government knows perfectly well that, as usual in Spain, incessant 
resistance to this aim on a dozen grounds and from every quarter is to be 
expected. The question is not, as in so many parts of Europe, one of a long 
subordinate race, like the Slovene or the Ukrainian, asserting a largely 
romantic right to separate existence. In Spain the question is one of 
regions in many respects admittedly superior to the centralizing minority, 
and with as ancient and creditable a distinct history, feeling themselves 
to be foreigners in Spanish society as a whole. 

The extent to which a Basque or a Catalan is a true Spaniard is more 
debatable in Spain than out of it. A north European, accustomed to his 
own longer story of unification, sees not much more difference between 
the Spanish north, south, east, west and centre than between Prussian 
and Bavarian or Norman and Provencal. But there is really more in it 
than that. 

Most of the outlying regions are agreed that for geographical and eco- 
nomic reasons, as well as on account of the menacing political aspect of 
the outside world to-day, there must be at least a confederation. But they 
all want it as loose as it can be without danger to the continued existence 
of 'Spain' as a sovereign unit in the global frame. It is at this point that 
argument begins. 

The distinguished 'liberal* statesman and man of letters, Seiior Salvador 
de Madariaga, sets out in his important book entitled Spain (1942), to 
which the present author is greatly indebted, the psychological back- 
ground at its deepest level. There are three principal Spains, he writes. 
Portugal, including Galicia, is lyrical-poetic. Castile is epic-dramatic, pre- 
ferring character, genius and spirit to talent and intellect. The well-known 
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antithesis of Thomas Mann between Kultur and Zivilization may perhaps 
come to mind in this connection. The latter term, which is in English 
called 'culture*, is rather the Catalan preserve. The Catalan is 'plastic*, 
three~<limetisional, a painter and a logician in the French or Greek style. 
His philosophic representative, Eugenio d'Ors, is a Spanish Goethe. 
Finally, in this analysis, the Catalan is close-fisted and at the same time a 
bit superficial. 

This view seems to imply that the Basques are hardly Spanish at all, 
as indeed they often say themselves, talking about 'that Spain' as if it 
were another country. The classification also appears to assimilate Ara- 
gonese, Valencians, Murcians, Andalusians, Estremadurans and Asturians, 
to say nothing of islanders and colonials, to Castile. No doubt the general 
lines of division inferred are correct. They can, in fact, often be observed 
in Spanish society. But the Andalusian, at least, is very much of an exotic 
in Madrid. He appears to wish to remain so, in hearty agreement with the 
Castilian, who regards him with much the same affectionate admiration 
and distrust as a Londoner feels for a Dublinen For there are guerrilleros, 
even to-day, in the hills of the Sierra Morena. 

Relations between aristocratic Qastile and bourgeois Catalonia are cer- 
tainly more strained. Madrid, says the Catalan, takes all and gives nothing. 
Yet Barcelona is far more up to date, enterprising and clever. Barcelona, 
says the Castilian, is more French than Spanish, is irresponsible, unscrupu- 
lous and incapable of understanding anything but mathematics, music, 
bilk of lading and its own frightful language. Such are the popular pre- 
judices on each side. Officially, there is nothing but brotherhood. Madrid 
undoubtedly recognizes the great value of Catalonia in its dealings with 
Europe and is most anxious, therefore, to keep it in the family. Since it 
is only a nephew, not a son, and a very restive one at that, Barcelona is 
being carefully nursed. The Catalans are much too intelligent and in- 
transigent not to know it and exploit it. But on their side they are quite 
well aware that an uncle is, after all, an uncle, as well as being a good 
:ustomer, and that they are in fact more Spanish than French and that 
Madrid, for better or worse, is the Spanish capital. 

The Basques are a sterner people. They are less turbulent and blustering 
han, but quite as intelligent as, the Catalans. Their literacy is on the whole 
ligher. They are insistent upon their distinct race and traditions, for 
ivhich, however, there is less scientific basis to-day than they suppose. 
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They are conscious, like the Scotch in Britain, that the south cannot 
possibly do without them. Like the Scotch, again, they are in some danger 
of suffering from a superiority complex. They would definitely like to 
do without the south. But their strong common sense tells them that it 
is not feasible. 

They are opposed, however, in principle, to strict centralization for the 
peninsula. Such active guerrilla resistance as there has been to the dictator- 
ship of General Franco is concentrated in the north, though rather in 
Asturias and Leon, where there is less shrewdness, than to the north-east. 
But the long tradition of conservative rebellion, which broke out as 
Carlism in the nineteenth century and in northern resistance to the 
Nationalist invasion during the civil war of the twentieth, remains a 
psychological attitude only. It is also strong in the highland province of 
Navarra, lying at the foot of the Pyrenees between the Basque provinces 
and Aragon. 

Galician particularism, compared with the downright, eruptive and 
irreconcilable Basque variety, is almost "wholly literary and romantic. It 
cannot be effectively supported on any other grounds. The Galician knows 
that Spain and not Portugal is his best protector, though the fact that 
General Franco, not precisely a lyrical* character, is himself a Galician 
has no special significance. The main reason for the Galician, as for the 
other separatist movements in Spain, winch affect the social solidarity of 
the nation, is the economic depression. The Government is therefore 
determined, in the face of every conceivable difficulty, to relieve this 
condition at almost any cost. Economic enrichment, Madrid knows, is 
the only sure guarantee of unification. Meanwhile, the regional charac- 
teristics of Spain continue to be, outside politics, a prolific source of moral 
enrichment to the nation. Just as Scottish, Irish and Welsh strains make 
the British character more imposing than it would be if it were only 
English, so do the north, east and south of Spain balance, as was seen and 
pointed out long ago by the great scholar Menendez y Pelayo, the central 
sounding-board of Castile. 



46. Stratification 



THE class structure of Spanish society only superficially resembles that 
of Italy, France and Britain. The latter countries evolved steadily, if 
at different speeds and with different stresses, from agrarian feudalism to 
an urban commercialism "which is now becoming difficult to manage if it 
is not to degenerate into collectivism. Much of Spain even to-day, especi- 
ally in the south, consists of large rural estates owned by a few rich men. 
A landed aristocracy exists and is still powerful. It is allied with the 
Church, as were the English barons prior to the Reformation. But feudal- 
ism of the Norman type never took root in Spain, whose medieval history 
was semi-Oriental. 

In that era the Christians, Moors and Jews of Spain were distinguished 
primarily for religious and only secondarily for cultural or logical differ- 
ences. It is clear that there was remarkably little exclusiveness or inbreed- 
ing. For the greater part of eight centuries mutual association was generally 
free and intimate. 

It is religion, not ratiocination, which most enriches personality. Hence 
a peculiar kind of society grew up in Spain to face fifteenth-century 
Europe. The latter was a community composed of wedges, all very much 
alike, of peers, merchants and peasants. The former was a loose collection 
of extremely various individuals, familiar with the great non-European 
civilization of the 'Saracens', proud of having overcome it and at the 
same time deeply coloured by the reflective, cosmopolitan and yet con- 
sciously guarded and secretive spirit of Judaism. Perhaps some future 
American, one of whose parents was a Jewish refugee from central 
Europe and the other for long an expatriate in Paris, may be something 
like a Spaniard of the late fifteenth century in his cultural inheritance. 

The European industrialism which began to be paramount in the eigh- 
teenth century and since then has never looked back, is still only in its 
infancy among modern Spaniards. Nothing comparable with the rule of 
big business has yet developed. The almost unbroken chaos of the coun- 
try's history, after the Renaissance had opened, and the grand sie.de con- 
solidated, the epoch of high finance in the rest of Europe, forbade any 
such transformation of society in Spain. 

The result is that social divisions in the peninsula are made less by 
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occupation than by a sort of caste system. Communists have therefore 
found their usual technique of setting class against class, proletarian against 
bourgeois or noble, of little use here. This fact has practically kept Com- 
munism out of Spain except when foreign Communists invaded the 
country. 

There are certainly great social contrasts throughout all the regions, just 
as there are everywhere else in the world, including Communist countries. 
In Spain the most exquisite luxury and refinement exist side by side with 
a bare subsistence level and barbarous ignorance. Recent experiments 
abroad, for example in Nazi Germany and in the Soviet Union, have 
simply done away with the refinement of the old ruling class without 
removing economic inequalities, so that the mere existence of social con- 
trast proves nothing in particular about the peculiarities of Spanish society. 
In any case there is one important difference between Spain under Alfonso 
XHI and Spain under Franco. The scandalous Spanish beggar, made 
notorious by novelists from Quevedo to Ibanez, has practically ceased to 
exist. The slum children of Madrid rarely see a peseta from one year's 
end to the other. But they do not starve. They are happy and healthy. 

The caste system, the purest type of aristocratic principle, is the true 
operative factor in the stratification of the Spanish community. Person- 
ality counts more than wealth or ability, more even than birth, in the 
hierarchy which has always existed in Spain and which the present dictator 
has merely organized and made self-conscious. In the old days the blood- 
streams of Christian, Moor and Jew came to flow together in a compound 
which cannot now be disintegrated. The bearer of an ancient name likes 
to think he is a Goth, as the Vere de Veres and Montmorencys in England 
like to think tbey are Normans. But if the specific Gothic virtues of 
courage, adaptability and coolness in adversity are not forthcoming the 
ordinary Spaniard will not be interested. 

It is a very common experience, in any province of Spain, to meet men 
and women engaged in the humblest avocations who are remarkable for 
physical beauty and strength of character. These people are always re- 
spected, not only by their daily companions, but also by those far better 
off. No one cares whether they look Jewish or Arabic or possess those 
types of mentality, so long as they are prime, not degenerate, specimens. 
The French habit of dividing people into stupid and clever, or the Anglo- 
Saxon one of ranging them according to their business capacity, is not 
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usual in Spain, far less the general European contempt for poverty as such. 
There never has been a country in which the possession of plenty of spare 
cash did so little for the social prestige of the individual, though, of 
course, comfort and convenience, conditions not very highly rated by 
the average Spaniard, depend on it here as elsewhere. 

Consequently, the resentment of the poor against the rich, the fear of 
the poor by the rich, the scorn of mediocrity by talent, the envy of 
talent by mediocrity and the inferiority .complex of Juan or Jose before 
Don Fulano de Tal (Lord So-and-So) are far less evident in Spain than 
in the rest of Europe. It is easy to rouse Spaniards to furious indignation 
in cases of social injustice, cynical exploitation, indifference to genuine 
merit or fraud practised upon simple people. But it is very difficult to 
persuade Spaniards that a mine owner is necessarily a demon or a yokel 
necessarily a moron. Members of different social strata are judged by their 
behaviour, by their acts, not by their insignia. 

The Second Republic was a revolt on the usual basically economic 
grounds. But it was directed against a certain king, certain generals and 
certain prelates rather than on principle against the Throne, the Army 
and the Church. It only became a rising on principle against these institu- 
tions in its later stages, under the influence of foreign theories and in the 
lust for violence in general which affects those who lose" their temper for 
a cause originally particular. 

It is true that as a rule the governing classes in Spain have been egotistic. 
They have lacked the broad, impersonal outlook, the serious moral re- 
sponsibility of, for instance, the nineteenth-century Liberals in Britain. 
The most iin-Spanish politician it is possible to imagine is neither Stalin 
nor Roosevelt but William Ewart Gladstone. 

The middle class of professional and minor business people is not large 
or powerful in Spain, except in the northern and eastern fringes of the 
country. It is growing in importance. But it does not yet dispose of any- 
thing like the resources it owns elsewhere in western Europe and in 
America. 

It also remains true that the Spanish masses still understand very little 
about politics. Sancho Panza is even to-day the basic type. Thus national 
movements in Spain can hardly be expected to be genuinely Liberal or 
genuinely proletarian. The real point about the change of government 
in 193 1 and all that followed it is that the nation as a whole is impulsively 
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revolutionary. It loves adventure and direct action. It accordingly tends 
to anarchy and indiscipline at every level of public life, including the 
professions, even the military one. The irrepressible vitality of regional 
and separatist aspirations is fundamentally due to the same causes. 

The stratification of Spanish society is outwardly conventional in the 
form of layers of rich, fairly well off, not so well off and really poor 
people. But inwardly it is far more complex. It is therefore far more 
democratic in the popular sense of the word, connoting general social 
conduct, than European society. The relations between an Englishman 
from a stately home, Eton and Christ Church plus the Foreign Office and 
an Englishman from a tenement, a council school and a barrow at Marble 
Arch can never be, however genial on both sides, perfectly natural. Those 
between a Spanish duke and his gardener invariably are, not for Proustian 
but for purely Spanish reasons. It is almost the only respect in which 
Spain resembles the United States, both countries having arrived at the 
same conclusion from rather different premisses. 



47. Labour 

No nation in the past, not even France in the eighteenth century or 
England in the nineteenth, presented such an appalling picture of 
labour as Spain did weE into the twentieth. Not to mention again the 
bestial cave dwellers of Las Hurdes in Estremadura, the conditions under 
which the masses of the people lived and worked, even in relatively 
prosperous Barcelona and Bilbao, could only be paralleled at the time in 
southern Italy before Mussolini. Sanitation in the modern sense was prac- 
tically unknown. Work was often seasonal in the south and punctuated 
by strikes in the north. Beggary was rife, starvation dreadfully frequent. 
"Wages, when paid at all, were the lowest in Europe. The consequent out- 
breaks of lawlessness, rioting, theft and murder were suppressed with 
Cossack ferocity and thoughtlessness. 

The Spanish character is not to be seriously blamed for all this. No other 
European nation spent Its 'centuries of enlightenment* in practically per- 
petual civil wars of frightful bitterness. They ruined the country's chance 
of participating more than partially and spasmodically in the scientific aid 
to economic prosperity brought to bear in the rest of the Continent as the 
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twentieth century began. In 1900 a labourer in Spain had fewer oppor- 
tunities for a decent life, in spite of a generally kind climate, not particu- 
larly exigent employers and his own native- austerity, than a peasant in a 
Russian backwater. 

These circumstances should be borne in mind when surveying Spanish 
labour to-day. The leap forward to security and economic well-being has 
been, for a Spaniard, almost bewildering. Wages at least bear comparison 
with those in other parts of southern Europe. (For most categories of 
employees they have recently been substantially increased.) Social legis- 
lation is multifarious and by Spanish standards generous. National health, 
education, housing, matrimonial and family expenses, accidents at work, 
old age and incapacity, rest and recreation, private enterprise, unemploy- 
ment and prices are all the subjects of insurance laws. Their intention is 
to keep employees contented and industrious, protect them against mis- 
fortune, fraud and inhumanity and so far as possible to counteract inevit- 
able economic adversity by the social aid system, financed by a fortnightly 
public collection for needy persons, like the WinterMfe of pre-war 
Germany. To give the labourer something to look forward to and in 
particular to help him to help himself are also significant purposes behind 
all this legislation. 

At the end of the civil war in 1939 perhaps the most peremptory of the 
problems that faced the leaders of economic reconstruction in pursuance 
of the Labour Charter proclaimed in 1938 was the question of the accom- 
modation of the productive masses of the people, those who, under the 
new dispensation promised by the victors, were to be freed for ever from 
want and enforced idleness. The principle of the dignity of labour could 
not be operated until the labourer had somewhere decent to live. And all 
over the country his former dwellings, the good with the bad, lay in 
ruins. 

The task of resuscitating them to an adequate qualitative and quantita- 
tive standard encountered difficulties which would hardly have existed in 
Britain or France after similar devastation. Half the normal labour force 
of the country was in prison, in exile, outlawed or dead. An appreciable 
proportion of the other half was needed, as a matter of life or death, to 
keep some kind of order in the distracted and exhausted land. Building 
materials had been in short supply before the war. Now they scarcely 
existed. Nothing like sufficient capital could be made available, privately 
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or publicly. And the whole conception of providing model residences for 
workmen was novel to the Spanish mind. 

But the fervent spiritual energy of Spain, far exceeding anything com- 
parable in other countries, had not been broken by the desperate struggle 
so recently concluded. The appalling problem was tackled at once, with 
a characteristic blend of devotion and common sense. 

Laws were framed, passed and put into practice with extraordinary 
rapidity. They obliged employers to take measures for protecting the 
leisure as well as ensuring the labour of their employees. They guaranteed 
State assistance in the shape of loans to the extent of 40 per cent of cost 
at low rates. Rents of both town and country accommodation were con- 
trolled on the principle that the sums paid monthly were not to exceed 
the amount of a week's wages. A National Housing Institute was erected 
to administer the funds thus raised. The Caudillo himself 'adopted' over 
two hundred ruined villages, in other words guaranteed their rehabilita- 
tion expenses out of his own pocket. 

One of these places, in Almeria, where some ten thousand persons lived 
in rock dwellings overlooking the sea, had been barely touched by the 
war. But the people did not want to move. So the General 'adopted* the 
district and paid for the building of reasonable streets of houses on the 
site of the former primitive warrens. 

All this frenzy of construction did not take the form, as would have 
been the case in most other, especially Atlantic countries, of rows and 
rows of identical cubes. In every region of Spain the labourer, like his 
employer, has certain tastes in. domestic architecture which differ from 
those of all other regions. And the tastes of next-door neighbours, too, 
are likely to differ to a far greater extent than they would in the United 
States or England. This stubborn individualism was well understood by 
planners who were themselves stubborn individualists. The result may be 
seen in Spain to-day by any foreigner who cares to look for it and by 
many who would not normally notice such things. It is not the extrava- 
gant 'modernism* of Barcelona in the time of the previous dictator, Primo 
de Rivera, but a simplicity and a comparative refinement, of specifically 
regional character, that then come into view. 

Once the housing programme had been fairly launched, the other de- 
partments of social insurance, health, education and the rest, were taken in 
hand, always with the expressed terms of the new Labour Charter in mind. 
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Abuses of these aims by the beneficiaries, so common in northern 
Europe, are precluded by the strictly unsentimental character of the laws 
themselves. Everyone knows that they were not passed in pursuance of 
specifically political doctrine, but for purely economic reasons. The rela- 
tively high standard of honesty in the labourer himself and his genuine 
appreciation of what is being done for him, since he does not regard it 
as a right but as a concession, also tend to diminish the natural human 
impulse to take a yard when an inch is Qffered. 

As in the Soviet Union, ceaseless official propaganda emphasizes civic 
duty. But these admonitions are not, as in Britain, left in the air, on 
hoardings, but are confirmed by legal action which punishes the non- 
conformist. The Labour Charter was first proclaimed in 1938, in the 
middle of the civil war, as an instrument for better distribution and 
remuneration of labour, including paid holidays. It has since decreed 
incontrovertible the principles that all Spaniards must work, work to- 
gether, respect one another and be protected by the State for which they 
work. Spanish labour legislation has made all disregard of or opposition 
to these principles a crime. 

The Charter covers not only industry and commerce but also agricul- 
ture and fisheries and, finally and significantly, the bureaucracy itself. 
Sub-classifications of labour are arranged under its basic objects such as, 
in order of overriding priority, national defence and services auxiliary to 
it, public services, food, clothing, health, transport, production for export 
and production for the home market. Industry itself is divided, for 
syndical purposes, into three parts, consisting of generating, distributing, 
transforming and applied processes dependent upon mechanical energy, 
chemistry, electricity or thermal power; of the various mechanical pro- 
cesses, dependent upon chemistry or electricity or a mixture of the two, 
used in manufacturing; and of industrial 'service*. 

The syndicates, in which technicians and managers join labourers, ex- 
tend, in any branch of production, from the raw material stage to pro- 
cessing and marketing. They supplant all unions or other associations for 
the protection of the economic interests of a group. 

The Spanish employee still often grumbles, for example, at wages in 
his opinion inadequate to maintain him, as required by the Charter, *in 
dignity and decency' and also at high prices, though those of food are 
relatively stable compared with those of manufactured goods. The Church 
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will often support him, sometimes in vigorous language and from high 
quarters. But the grievance can usually be traced back, not to the tyranny 
of any particular employer, of the State or of the system itself, but to 
droughts or crop failures or to the definite economic depression prevailing 
not solely in Spain, if more seriously there owing to the country's political 
isolation, but over half the world. 

In general, Spanish labour recognizes, if grudgingly, this chain of events 
and addresses itself, as the labour laws require, to the rectification of at 
any rate die Spanish economic situation. Spanish syndicalism somewhat 
resembles the modem Russian organization of labour. But for the Marxist 
theory of the obliteration of the individual in the community, which 
would not work in Spain for a moment, the Spanish syndicates substitute 
the unquestionable idea of personal dignity, the third principle of the 
Labour Charter. The- system thus evades, to its manifest advantage in 
efficient working, the reproach of robotism which can fairly be levelled 
against Communist economic practice. 

If there is labour unrest in Spain to-day its roots can hardly be found 
in the Government which has done so much for labour. They should 
rather be referred to global economic decline, regional antipathies, foreign 
political theories and the virtual ostracism of Spain by almost all the 
eastern hemisphere and three-quarters of the western. 



48. Underground 

SECRET activities against the present regime in Spain undoubtedly exist, 
if rather more passively than actively at the moment. They should, 
of course, be clearly distinguished from the more or less open discussion 
of possible changes to a monarchy or a republic, the results of which are 
occasionally communicated to General Franco himself by highly placed 
sponsors, in the form of suggestions or petitions. 

In the nature of the case clandestine conspiracy is mainly supported 
from abroad, by agencies as different and mutually hostile as defeated 
Republicans, the exiled dynasty, Communists and various political and 
even economic groups whose interests conflict with a strong, despotically 
governed Spain. Hie efficiency of these agencies depends on the degree 
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to which they can convince the world that this comer of it threatens the 
rest. Their weakness arises from the disunion due to their irreconcilable 
aims. The advocates of monarchical as of Republican forms of govern- 
ment differ almost endlessly among themselves as to the type of monarchy 
or republic they desire. 

The present Government, after twelve years of stability, feels fairly if 
not perfectly secure. It was certainly severe in its first measures. It still 
relies upon draconian laws against proved conspiracy and armed rebellion. 
It uses drastic penalties to deter and a network of spies amounting, it is 
said, to one person in every six at Madrid, to report subversive behaviour 
and utterance. But it has released, at a conservative estimate, some 200,000 
political prisoners since 1940. 

It fears less the enemy within the gates than the enemy without. Among 
the latter it fears not so much the Communist opposite pole as the 'demo- 
cratic* grandmothers in the United States, Britain and France. These 
account for the best educated, most numerous and highly organized groups, 
with a special appeal to Spanish 'individualism*. But it seems that, under 
the double pressure of ill-considered official propaganda against Spain 
from abroad and the real economic improvement brought about at home 
by * tyrannical* regulation, this appeal is losing ground. 

All Spanish history and all Spanish psychology, right up to yesterday, 
is against the idea of a successful underground explosion unless the con- 
spirators are heavily backed by native military and ecclesiastical interests. 
There are few convinced 'liberals* among Spain's ablest soldiers to-day. 
There are even fewer among the ablest Churchmen. This situation does 
not prove that Spanish generals and bishops are mostly hidebound re- 
actionaries. The trend of opinion in both circles recognizes that the 
rehabilitation of the country depends to a very great extent on the good 
will of the masses of the people. But in Spain such good will is not 
maintained by the 'democratic* methods which have achieved a distinctly 
qualified success in western Europe. Consequently, there is little sympathy 
in the Army and the Church for a 'liberal* revolution and none at all for 
such a revolution by force. 

Even such Republican exiles as have now returned home under the 
amnesties find that being a Spaniard in Spain, as compared with being 
one in London, Paris, New York or Mexico, modifies liberal* ideas con- 
siderably. They usually decide to be Spaniards first and Liberals only if 
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future events make Liberalism more practicable in their country than it 
looks at present. 

Finally, there still remains in Spain to-day, among all classes and all 
shades of political opinion except that of the out-and-out Marxist, who 
hardly matters, within the parties, at present, such a horror and hatred 
of the mass production of violence due to the awful excesses of the last 
civil war, that no preacher of such 'direct action* stands a chance unless 
he can prove his doctrine necessary to prevent foreign invasion. To such 
a point of recoil has the natural Spanish impulse to revolution receded 
since 1939. 

In aU these circumstances the underground plans of a few thousand 
anti-militarists and anti-clericals - it is doubtful whether they reach five 
figures - are unlikely to constitute a serious danger to the dictatorship 
unless a more powerful, united and resolute support conies from abroad 
than is at present the case. The probability of such a move does not appear 
high in existing global conditions. 

It may well be that General Franco would resign his office to Juan if 
that step could be proved to mean normal participation by Spain in the 
Atlantic reconstruction programme. He knows, of course, that the United 
States, Britain and even the Vatican disapprove of permanent dictators. 
But he would hate to see his syndicates, his Army and his Church dis- 
solved into new forms even at the price of being economically pocketed 
by the United States. He and a majority of Spaniards would certainly 
resist to the death any such change if initiated from underground. They 
do not consider at the moment, however, that it is practical politics. 



VI. ECONOMICS 



4g. General policy 

SPAIN was called by Pliny the 'opulent Province*. The Moors made the 
south and east of it a duly irrigated paradise. But the truth is that 
Spain was never a really rich country in itself and is not so to-day. Its 
wealth and power in the sixteenth century came from overseas. The 
imperial sources have now disappeared and are unlikely to return. 

Germany and France are so rich industrially, within their own frontiers, 
that these countries have repeatedly recovered in a remarkably short time 
from the economic exhaustion produced by wars and revolutions as 
destructive, on occasion, as Spain's. But Spain has no hope of rivalling 
this kind of prompt resilience. For, though her natural resources are by 
no means negligible and might even be especially responsive to modern 
methods of exploitation, they are limited and in any case relatively un- 
developed. 

A great deal of energy is, of course, being devoted to them. But the 
general economic condition of the country is still bad, even by contem- 
porary west European standards, not to mention American. For the time 
being, general economic policy has to remain of the familiar autarkic 
brand. Yet the most imaginative Spanish economists know that if ever 
real greatness is to come again to the nation it will be by the road of 
geography rather than by the potentials of mines, soil, rivers and machin- 

Cry " 
It has already been pointed out that in the air age Spain will be as 

favourably placed as was Britain in the sea age or France when economic 
traffic gave quickest and safest returns by land. But before Spain can her- 
self exploit her position in this respect, to the extent which seems possible, 
she will have to get within reasonable distance of the economic status 
enjoyed by the few world Powers at the head of global trade and industry 
to-day. This immediate problem is not an easy one to solve, 
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It Is burdened by die ruinous history of the last two hundred and fifty 
years in Spain, culrninating in the bulk removal of bullion carried out 
by the Republican Government in 1936-39. As if this impoverishment 
were not enough, the nation was virtually abandoned, economically 
speaking, by Europe and North America over a period which began with 
the civil wars of the nineteenth century and was only partially interrupted 
during the two European wars of the twentieth. 

No one wanted to buy from unstable Governments so long as the 
potential customer was not in desperate straits himself. The second time 
this happened, in 1939-45, the potential salesman had only just emerged 
from a similar catastrophe, while his competing clients were trying, with 
a good deal of success, to keep each other out of his shop. 

Towards the end of this last period the Spanish Government began to 
look stable for the first time in fifty years. The country had an increasing 
population and an almost violent demand for foreign supplies. But the 
foreign nations in a position to trade freely refused to do so, mainly for 
ideological reasons. The credits necessary for a convalescent people would 
have been forthcoming, as they were for Russia, for certain Scandinavian 
countries and even for the rehabilitation of Italy and western Germany, 
if Spain had been an *ally* or even a useful deserter from the other 
side. 

But Spain has always been instinctively averse from so-called popular 
government, tfce basis of 'democracy*. It did not, therefore, throw itself 
into the arms of the successful dictators in 1940-44. But it did officially 
show sympathy with their drive against head-counting. For this it could 
not be forgiven when the wealth of the United States turned the scale 
against them and ensured the triumph of the other political theory. The 
fact that dictators are useful allies against the degeneration of democracy 
into Communism could not conveniently be taken into consideration at 
the time. It is only just emerging, to-day, to the fringe of political thought 
in the Atlantic nations. 

In any case it became clear to Spanish economists in 1945 that they 
could expect little or no co-operation from abroad and must rely for the 
most part on home production. Scarcity, import restrictions and the bkck 
market followed. The cost of living began to rise. This phenomenon had 
to be countered by price control, concessions to the poor and 'soakings* 
of the rich. A 'planned* economy, already taking shape in the syndicates, 
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effectively invaded more and more departments of public and private life, 
especially where industry was concerned. 

This intensive, interrelated system is the machinery of contemporary 
Spanish policy in economics. It is directed in the first place to national 
self-sufficiency, regarded as a prime factor in the top-priority business of 
national defence. Chemistry and physics are ordered to the aid of agricul- 
ture and manufactures. Forestry and mining turn to assist education and 
scientific research. For wood pulp makes paper and metals make labora- 
tory equipment. 

As in the Soviet Union, compulsory brotherhood is paying dividends. 
They are not spectacular. But industry in general is on the up grade, with 
some fairly important exceptions, such as paper, sugar, cotton, copper 
and certain other metals. Work is on the whole more effective than in 
Russia or under the present British regime. For the equally unpleasant 
aspects of slave-driving on the one hand and deliberate restriction of 
output on the other are both absent. Spaniards would die out rather than 
endure the Tartar tradition. Nor does Spanish law permit the conjuring 
tricks by which British trade unions suppose themselves to be keeping 
the capitalist wolf from the door. 

At the same time the attempt of the bureaucracy to check increasing 
prices, especially those of agricultural products, consequent upon the 
rising demand of higher wages, has, of course, led to the establishment 
of the * coolest* black market in Europe, with which everyone, including 
the executive itself, deals and which in its turn naturally leads to more 
official regulation, higher prices and wages, inflation and shortage of 
foreign currency, all factors injurious to business and all to be observed 
in other countries besides Spain. 

Accordingly, general economic policy concentrates, by means of an 
ekborate complex of regulations carrying legal force, upon the develop- 
ment of home production, both for internal consumption and to a some- 
what smaller extent for export. The nation could theoretically be made 
self-supporting in essentials if properly exploited. Special attention is 
therefore paid to undercapitalized industries such as shipping, which in 
Spain, with its long coastline and still inadequate land communications, 
plays a large part in trade within the country. These weaker branches of 
the economic tree are supported by institutes composed mainly of financial 
advisers and guarantors. 
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The distribution problem is rendered acute for home trade by poor 
internal communications and shortage of fuel. General home and world 
conditions impose a theory of few but large markets. The object is to 
find or create regular consumers with Rabelaisian appetites rather than 
to meet a great variety of temporary local needs with a less-standardized 
product. This idea has been more or less forced on Spanish economists. 
It agrees with the situation of an industrially infantile population, but not, 
unfortunately, with national psychology. Spaniards, unlike Anglo-Saxons, 
do not take readily to the mass product, either to use or to make. It is 
not probable that this prejudice will ever be overcome. But it will have 
to accept the general tendency of the modern world if Spain is to survive, 
in other words, become as modern as she can. Most intelligent Spaniards, 
with some regret, recognize this necessity. But psychology, when all the 
economic arguments have been used, will always put a limit to the official 
ambition of fashioning a community of home-growing industrialists. 



SO. Foreign trade 

rTriHE success of the industrial drive in Spain will depend largely upon 
JL the quantity and quality of her imports. About half of these have to 
be raw materials such as cotton from Brazil and the United States, petrol 
from the Caribbean and foodstuffs from the Argentine, Uruguay and 
Brazil, Spanish stock-breeding alone being utterly unable to feed the 
population. 

A second large class of imports, amounting to nearly a quarter of the 
whole intake, must be manufactured industrial articles such as motor 
vehicles and other transport material, which it is cheaper and easier to 
obtain abroad than at home. Machinery ought, of course, to figure con- 
spicuously in this group. It does not, because the countries which could 
supply it either want it for themselves or get better prices elsewhere, in 
harder currencies. The scarcity of industrial machinery in Spain is perhaps 
the most serious of all her handicaps to rehabilitation. She cannot pay for 
it because other nations do not want enough of her exports to put her 
in a position to do so. The provisions of the European Payments Union 
of 1950 are having a further disastrous effect upon Spanish exports, since 
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the countries participating in the Union now buy as much as possible 
from one another only. 

The existing adverse trade balance of an excess of imports over exports 
shows no sign of drawing even level, let alone becoming favourable, as 
it did for a few years in 1942-45, for a long time to come. Spanish exports 
arise mainly from the land itself, from field, forest and pasture. They 
consist mostly of agricultural, to a less degree of mineral products. Fruit, 
olive oil and wine account for about half of them; metals, such as iron, 
for only about 6 per cent. Unfortunately, in North and South America, 
whence Spain has to draw the bulk of her raw materials, there is little 
demand for her exports. 

A further hindrance, and a very serious one, to the development of 
Spanish export trade is the high rate of exchange to which the peseta is 
pegged. Devaluation would, of course, help exports. Bu; it would block 
essential imports such as wheat. Spaniards had to choose between making 
an Englishman, for example, pay i for goods worth only 70 pesetas 
instead of 100 pesetas, and hiving themselves to pay more pesetas than 
they could afford for ^Ti. They chose the former alternative. But it was 
Hobson's choice, the frying-pan or die fire. For Spain, like Britain, must 
export or die. 

Protection against foreign commercial competition is naturally very 
high in Spain. International treaties are regularly made or extended to 
modify it where certain countries are concerned. The 'most favoured 
nation* system is recognized as economically useful and practicable. But 
licences still have to be obtained to import at alL Applications for per- 
mission to import the less obviously necessary kind of article are minutely 
scrutinized and often refused. 

Special licences have to be obtained for goods paid for in the country 
of origin and in that country's currency. 

Licences are also required by exporters. Cases are divided into five 
classes. Certain goods are absolutely prohibited, for import or export, 
unless licensed. Sales and purchases of others can only be made through 
certain channels. The more important customers may be dealt with by 
'clearing' accounts. In other cases a degree of private compensation is 
conceded. In respect of certain goods there may be free purchases from 
and sales to countries which allow Spain a similar freedom. 

These complicated protective regulations are designed to implement the 
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general policy of increasing exports without decreasing imports regarded 
as unequivocally necessary or at least of high utility. The policy is slowly 
and fairly steadily succeeding. There has been appreciable reduction of the 
gap between imports and exports over the last five years. But the aim of 
even an equal balance cannot yet be said to be even in sight. 

Spain's principal export markets are the United States, Britain, France 
and Chile, in that order. So as to facilitate Spanish exports to sterling and 
dollar areas, as well as to Scandinavia, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland 
and Portugal, special exchange rates for the peseta were established in 
December 1948. 

Imports into Spain come chiefly from the United States, the Argentine, 
certain other South American countries, Britain and France, as well as 
Switzerland and recently Belgium and Italy. The European countries 
mentioned are in fact those which are at the same time the most highly 
industrialized and the most easily accessible to Spanish merchants. They 
are needed principally for their manufactured goods. But both imports 
and exports are, in the present state of affairs, declining. 

Regarding the other divisions of the international classification of trade 
articles, viz. livestock, raw materials and foodstuffs, Spain is in the un- 
happy position of being an essentially agricultural country whose live- 
stock is inadequate for self-sufficiency, her short list of raw materials still 
largely controlled by foreign capital and her foodstufis mostly fruit, olive 
oil and wine. 

The inevitably backward state of Spanish industry, with its relatively 
few technicians and scanty requirements, adds to the shadows of this 
sombre picture. Considering it, one comes to understand only too well 
the intensity with which the population is being organized, not so much 
by propaganda as by law, for more and more production. The multi- 
plicity of commercial regulations, with their stern penalties for infringe- 
ment, the swarms of syndical committees fermenting and transmitting in 
every part of the country like a network of veins, cease to excite wonder. 

The outlook for Spain's foreign trade cannot yet be a rosy one. She 
has too much leeway to make up. For she really only began to be an 
industrial nation at all in 1914-18. The natural handicaps are a heavy 
burden. She may never at any time become a great international 'general 
dealer*, like Britain in the nineteenth century or the United States in the 
twentieth. But Spain has awakened to the importance of trade at last. 
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Her native genius, with Catalan brilliance and Basque thoroughness to 
back it, will before long, if the world permits, enable her to cut a much 
more respectable figure in the world's markets than she has since the great 
days when half the world itself was hers. 



51. Agriculture 

. Spanish peninsula, unlike, for instance, the Italian one, is on die 
J[ whole a land of smallish towns and large villages. It presents, there- 
fore, the typical base of an agricultural community. For better or worse 
Spain will probably always remain preponderantly agricultural. Accord- 
ingly, it is of primary national importance to see that the best is made of 
what nature provides. 

Nature has not, in general, been very lavish to the Spanish farmer, 
who represents 70 per cent of the population. Much of the land is dry 
and stony. Some economically important crops will not grow. Others 
are in constant danger from drought. The absence of rain for long periods 
over most of the peninsula led even its earliest inhabitants to practise 
irrigation. For where, as in the north, enough rain falls, the land is not 
suitable for farming. Where it is otherwise suitable, as in the south, east 
and centre, there is not enough rain. 

With the arrival of the more advanced civilization of the Moors, who. 
had already dealt with this problem in Africa, irrigation began on a much 
more elaborate scale. But constant warfare prevented and continued into 
our own day to prevent such works from reaching a state commensurate 
with national needs. Only about two million hectares of available land 
are at present irrigated. Another four million are theoretically irrigable. 
It has been calculated that if the plains of Aragon and Old Castile, of 
Estremadura and of Andalusia, constituting together the granary of Spain, 
could be irrigated to the extent obtaining in Valencia, the population 
could feed itself. 

For three-quarters of the total cultivated area in Spain is under cereals, 
half of them wheat grown mainly in the regions just mentioned. Wheat, 
in fact, covers the largest space and gives the heaviest yield in agriculture. 
Olives are the next largest crop grown. But yields are very susceptible 
to weather and therefore vary. Barley, oats and rye also take up a good 
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deal of room. But their yields are much less than that of potatoes, which 
nevertheless, of course, occupy less space. Oranges come after potatoes in 
area. But their yield exceeds that of rye. Rice is the smallest crop both in 
extent and yield. 

Spain's exceptionally low density of population, in spite of the highest 
birth-rate in Europe, is directly due to the unsatisfactory state of her 
greatest potential asset. Much of the agricultural land goes to waste, 
except in densely populated and intensively cultivated Valencia, Corona 
and Barcelona. 

The problem of irrigation is therefore eternally present to the minds 
of Spanish administrators. They do what they can to mitigate it. To-day 
cereals and associated plants comprise nearly half the whole national 
wealth. Comprehensive irrigation would enormously increase the figure. 
But engineering work on this scale is for the time being beyond the 
capacity of a nation short of both the personnel and the equipment 
required. 

There is also a dearth of fertilizers and of agricultural machinery. Im- 
ports of these necessities are not forthcoming in the quantities needed, 
for reasons which have already been pointed out. Spaniards are conse- 
quently building their own factories for both. They are making progress 
in their home production of these articles, for they understand well 
enough that agriculture can never be efficient in the modern sense without 
generous backing from commerce and industry. But much still remains 
to be done in this field as in so many others. Agricultural industries them- 
selves, such as the making of flour, etc., are also affected by these con- 
siderations. 

The horticultural picture is brighter. The vines of Aragon, Navarra, 
Catalonia and La Mancha, the latter region covering the provinces of 
Albacete, Cuenca, Toledo and Ciudad Real, the oranges of almost all 
the eastern provinces and of Cadiz and the olives of Andalusia, when not 
affected by frost, etc., far exceed what the population of all Spain can 
consume. Important industries connected with die preparation of wine 
and fruits contribute generously to the vital export trade. 

It is intelligible enough that private capital is not attracted in Spain by 
the agricultural form of industry. In order to put farming on a sounder 
financial footing the dictatorship has instituted a national credit service 
which issues loans to farmers at rates of interest varying from 2j to sj 
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per cent. Municipal and ecclesiastical organizations serve the same pur- 
pose. But the fundamental reform needed is that of the systems of land 
tenure. 

These constitute the famous 'agrarian question* which all Spanish eco- 
nomists agree is the basic hindrance to the adequate exploitation of die 
national wealth. This problem has received the earnest attention of suc- 
cessive Governments of all colours during the last fifty years. But little 
progress has been made, even by the present administration, so prolific 
in drastic expedients elsewhere, in the relief of the Spanish Sinbad from 
this intractable incubus. 

There are two main types of holding in Spain. One is the system of 
large estates and short leases found in the plains of the south. The other 
is that of small areas under long leases, chiefly confined to the mountains 
of the north. Asturian and Leonese agriculture resembles English or Nor- 
man. That of Ciudad Real, Toledo and Granada is more like the latifundia 
of ancient Rome. The huge central and southern estates in the two 
Castiles, La Mancha, Estremadura and Andalusia, generally under short 
leases, are mostly a result of the expropriation of Moorish owners during 
the Reconquest. 

Galicia, on the other hand, is a mosaic of minute allotments averaging 
a single hectare held under hereditary, permanent leases. This latter form 
of holding tends to produce a class of proletarian landowners sometimes 
earning less than labourers. They are only too likely to abandon their 
property by emigration abroad or by transferring their interests to the 
towns. Similar conditions prevail in Asturias and Leon. Families work a 
total of about ten hectares each in different districts, to which they have 
to make their rounds. Rents are often paid in kind. Land atomized in this 
way does not, of course, give of its best. 

The southern type of tenure, in its turn, encourages an absentee or 
irresponsible landlord, comparatively indifferent to the security or pros- 
perity of his tenants so long as they pay their rents. 

Catalonia and the Basque provinces, the most modem and 'demo- 
cratic* regions in Spain, have in general reasonable systems of tenure. A 
large number of the inhabitants of these regions are tenant-farmers occupy- 
ing land on long leases. This old-established arrangement probably dates 
back to Roman times. It has a patriarchal character. The peasant grows 
attached to the land and need not fear eviction. Catalonia is especially 
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rich and productive, having a changeable climate and a variety of soils. 
The family type of farm also prevails in Valencia and Alicante. 

The Second Republic tried to put into force a uniform policy of expro- 
priation, abolition of 'royalties* on land and redistribution of ownership. 
But this plan came up against as many brick walls among the Basques 
and Catalans as it did in Castile and Andalusia. Custom proved stronger 
than political enthusiasm. It is now obvious that a reasonable settlement 
of the matter can only be arrived at from a purely economic platform. 
But here the complication arises, for a Conservative Government, that a 
large number of its most valuable and reliable supporters are landowners 
insistent upon the status quo. 

The National Institute for Land Settlement aims at a gradual realloca- 
tion of holdings upon principles which vary in different regions according 
to the type of tenure in vogue. But it is uphill work. Political considera- 
tions will remain paramount until a permanent form of government, not 
dependent merely upon one man's life, is evolved. Ideally the sovereign 
power determining this matter should be non-political, like the throne 
in Britain. Prestige, not political ascendancy, should command obedience. 
The prestige of the Bourbons is not untarnished to-day. It would have, 
like that of any other dynasty, to be built up afresh. This process could 
only succeed if every suspicion of political bias were carefully avoided, 
a very difficult manoeuvre for any Spaniard to perform. In short, the 
intractability of the agrarian question in Spain will probably in the end 
yield only to personal genius. 

Meanwhile, the general position with regard to Spanish agriculture is 
that it must for an indefinite period be the chief source of Spanish wealth, 
but that it suffers from great drawbacks, so that it barely produces enough 
to feed those who practise it. Some of these obstacles are being steadily 
and resolutely dealt with. Others are inherent not only in Spanish earth 
itself but in Spanish politics. The latter disability does not constitute so 
much a moral as an intellectual criticism of the regime, an easy one, of 
course, to make at a distance. Most of Spain's present economic diffi- 
culties arise in one way or another from the stubborn fact, not that her 
Government works badly or is inferior to any other that could be im- 
agined in prevailing conditions, but that it is admittedly temporary, a 
phase of evolution, not a settled system. 



52. Mining 

LMOST every mineral known exists in Spain. Some, like copper and 
. lead, are found in great abundance. The actual -mines are chiefly 
concerned with coal, anthracite and lignite, iron, potash, rock salt, copper, 
zinc, lead, sulphur, manganese, tin and wolfram. These last two, now so 
important for military purposes, have recently come to hold second place 
in the total mineral production of Spain. 

It is probable that, with adequate exploitation for native profit, mining 
and not agriculture would take the first place in the list of the nation's 
economic resources. Great reserves exist of bituminous coal and lignite, 
from which oil could be extracted; of iron, mainly in Vizcaya, Teruel, 
Cartagena, Andalusia and the Moroccan Rif ; of stone from granite to 
jasper and of mineral salts, such as potash and sulphur. 

But the backward condition of communications and of inland transport 
generally and the chronic shortage of native capital, as well as of machin- 
ery and managerial personnel, have prevented anything like full-scale 
development of Spanish mines. All these considerations also apply even 
more forcibly to the Spanish zone of Morocco, which is equally rich in 
minerals. 

In Spain foreign capital largely controls both extraction and export. 
The British concession at Rio Tinto in Huelva, which is practically an 
English province, produces, for instance, more copper than any other 
place in Europe. It accounts for a quarter of the world's supply. Only in 
the process of the transformation of minerals for industrial purposes does 
Spanish capital take the lion's share. The metallurgical industry of Spain, 
like that of most countries, is steadily expanding. The home production 
of iron and steel, however, chiefly in Vizcaya, where the reserve is estim- 
ated at fifty million tons, is not yet adequate to meet national needs. The 
State has therefore recently decided to erect a large new metallurgical 
plant with the object of doubling production, which has been falling for 
the reasons just given. 

Spain is still the most considerable producer of lead in Europe. With 
Italy and the United States she holds the world monopoly of supplies of 
mercury. Spanish wolfram is another well-known mineral export, which 
became very important to Germany in 1943-44. The manoeuvres for its 
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control by die Anglo-American missions in Madrid at the time caused a 
diplomatic crisis which was only resolved by Spanish neutrality taking 
a distinctly 'benevolent' colouring for the Allies. 

Both mercury and wolfram are now again in great demand by foreign 
countries which are increasing their defence expenditure. Other ores are 
also affected by this circumstance, so that Spaniards have no reason to 
complain of foreign indifference, to-day, to their minerals. 

So long as the armaments race continues, only the obstacles to due 
exploitation which have been mentioned above prevent Spanish metal 
mining from playing a major part in the economic recovery of the 
country. 

Much potash is also produced. But most of it is kept at home for the 
urgent needs of agriculture. 

In the momentous domain of fuel, however, the position is less satis- 
factory. There is not enough coal extracted in the country to meet the 
demands of a reasonable degree of industrialization. Nevertheless, reserves 
are estimated at eight thousand million tons. Only about twelve million 
tons are brought to the surface every year. The coal is mostly of the 
inferior *soft* type. Spain therefore depends largely on imports to supply 
her home market. Asturias produces half the native coal, the rest being 
shared between Leon, Palencia, Cordova, Seville and Gerona. 

Actually, Spain's mineral wealth, for which she was famous long before 
the Christian era, is potentially higher than the agricultural resources 
which she chiefly exploits. The indirect obstacle presented to the develop- 
ment of the mines by the state of inland communications is being slowly 
reduced. But until modern extractive methods and equipment, Spanish 
capital and Spanish-trained directive personnel are forthcoming on a 
much larger scale than is at present available, the mining industry in 
Spain, employing well over 200,000 miners and metallurgical workers, 
will remain adolescent in comparison with those in most other Eurppean 
countries. 



5J. Power 

THE hydro -electrical power available in Spain measures between five 
and eight millions of horse-power. This quantity is more than any 
other European nation, except Italy, Norway .and Sweden, possesses. The 
nine great Spanish rivers are generous sources of hydro-electrical power 
for the very reason that they are difficult to navigate owing to their rapid 
currents and therefore of little use for commercial transport. 

Spain actually uses only about two and a half million of her hydro- 
electrical potential. But, like other countries, she is thoroughly alive to 
the almost daily increasing importance of this form of fuel, especially 
where others are so relatively scarce. The provinces are grouped into ten 
zones containing 1,228 generating stations, 82 per cent of which are 
hydro-electric, for the purposes of power production. Production and 
distribution are both rising in scope and efficiency. Capacity now prob- 
ably exceeds six thousand million kilowatt hours. 

In addition to the use of electricity for fuel, the development of hydro- 
electrical power is closely connected with that of one of the cardinal 
points of the Spanish economic programme, namely irrigation. Rivers 
are now closely controlled for these two interrelated objects, particularly 
in the east of the country, where the Ebro flows. The Duero, watering 
the northern provinces of Soria, Burgos, Valladolid and Zamora, is also 
a prime source of hydro -electrical power, as are the torrents and water- 
falls of the Pyrenees, where an exceptionally large plant has recently been 
erected. 

But here again national needs, which incidentally include full railway 
electrification, far exceed national supplies in tliis land of persistent 
drought and limited coal production. The present plan is to obtain four 
hundred million kilowatts by 1954. But it is rather doubtful whether this 
figure will be reached with the resources likely to be available before 
that time. If it is attained, Spanish industry will have taken a long step 
forward. For probably full electrification is an essential preliminary to 
full industrialization in Spain. 

Catalonia has been able to use electricity, some So per cent of which is 
controlled by Canadian capital, to the extent of a quarter of all the power 
consumed in the region. The whole of the important textile industry is, 
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for example, electrified. Madrid exploits the Duero and Valencia the 
Jucar. But a 'river confederation' aims at pooling and redistributing the 
joint storage capacity of all the rivers in Spain, 

The pattern of the story of power in the country is very like that of 
the story of minerals. It is a tale of high potential, urgent need, of a 
wholly internal kind in the case of power, and serious obstacles to develop- 
ment. Nations with a luckier history are apt to grow impatient with 
Spanish industrial 'backwardness'. It is true that the Spanish mind, with 
the conspicuous exceptions of the Basque and Catalan varieties, is basically 
anti-commercial. But this fact does not mean that Spaniards will not 
work for their own salvation, even under the trying conditions of a 
regime which they know cannot last indefinitely. No one who has been 
to Spain in the last five years can doubt that the energy of the people is 
actively engaged, that it is directed above all to the economic advance- 
ment of the nation, and that the national will is almost wholly absorbed 
in this exacting task. 

Foreign visitors who, on their return, speak of 'apathy' have obviously 
not been doing any work in collaboration with ordinary Spaniards. Their 
observations have been of men at leisure, tired out with their tasks and in 
that sardonic mood which so easily comes, not only to Spaniards, with 
relaxation. 

Economic prosperity depends to a very great extent upon industry. 
Industry in its turn depends largely upon power. Electricity is the pre- 
dominant form of power at the moment. No Spaniard is unaware of the 
implications of this logic to-day. 



54. Other industries 

THE textile industry is concentrated in Catalonia. It used to be the 
second largest in Spain, after agriculture. It may well regain this 
position in the near future. There are at present about 170,000 employees, 
men and women, in the trade. Cotton and woollen goods still stand high, 
at any rate, among the four or five chief manufactures in the country. The 
hemp and flax used are of excellent quality, for the industry is an ancient 
one and flourished in Moorish times. 
But home production of the materials for weaving, partioiMrly cotton, 
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amounts to less tlian 30 per cent of the needs of the internal market alone. 
Cotton has therefore to be imported, mainly from Brazil and the United 
States, if the mills are not to come to a standstill. Some of them are of 
very old foundation and are not yet quite modem in every respect. But 
they are quite efficiently run and also have the advantage of direct and 
sympathetically received French influence. The figures are for the time 
being fairly satisfactory. But the home market is weakening against high 
prices. Unless some method can be devised of reducing costs, textiles ran 
the risk of falling to fourth or fifth, rather than rising to second place, 
in the Spanish manufactured goods list. 

Increase of the native areas under cotton would certainly improve 
matters. But in any such measure other important interests would at once 
be involved. It has not yet proved practicable on a scale which would 
affect the main purpose, a reduction of imports. It cannot be maintained, 
of course, that Spain's textile industry is comparable for a moment with 
that of Britain, France, Italy or Czechoslovakia, to name European nations 
only. These are all highly industrialized countries. A high degree of indus- 
trialization must precede the production of clothing materials to an extent 
which will decisively affect national progress and politics, as happened, 
for instance, in nineteenth-century England. 

But since in Spain the textile industry has a long history and is almost 
exclusively in the hands of the most commercially alert region in the 
peninsula, it will always loom large in the Spanish economic pattern, and 
remain the object of constant solicitude. It is significant that foreign 
economists hostile to Spain, both during the last European war and since 
its conclusion, have used the perfectly sound argument that a cut in cotton 
exports to Catalonia would deal the painfully rising industrial power of 
Spain a staggering blow. 

The production of goods by chemical means is, unlike textile manu- 
facture, a comparatively new feature in Spanish economy. It is based on 
the domestic mineral resources already mentioned. Agriculture in par- 
ticular owes much to the recently established fertilizer and insecticide 
factories. In Madrid, Barcelona and Bilbao electrochemical processes are 
applied especially to the manufacture of dyes and rubber articles. 

But chemical industries of all kinds, including the domains of metal- 
lurgy, mechanism, aircraft and motor-vehicle manufacture, and, of course, 
power plants, are on the increase in these regions. There are, for example, 
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establishments for die production of sulphonomides, carbon and vitamin- 
ized oils, yoghourt, penicillin, pasteurized and condensed milk, plastics 
and optical goods. Existing factories are being enlarged and new ones built. 

Spanish chemical industries promise to exercise considerable influence 
once they are properly co-ordinated. In this field the outlook is more 
encouraging than in many others. Chemistry in general is a popular 
subject among Spanish intellectuals. The research side at least is flourishing 
under official benediction. Organization is another matter. It will take 
time. But here, too, the Spanish passion for regulative planning is hard 
at work. 

The paper industry is concentrated in Guipuzcoa, where there is plenty 
of water power from the Pyrenees. This trade is perhaps the best organized 
in Spain. Its two hundred odd milk practically created the book industry 
after 1939. They were responsible for the Encyclopedia Espasa, the biggest 
and most sumptuous work of its kind in the world. The industry also 
ingeniously founded local newspapers, a measure which made it its own 
customer. This is the kind of proceeding at which Basques excel. Never- 
theless, shortage of raw materials and modern equipment keep production 
at an unsatisfactorily low level 

The fishing and canning industries are mainly concerned with sardines, 
tunny and cod. They employ some 38,000 vessels, including 8,000 steam- 
or motor-boats, and are chiefly concentrated in the north-east. Canned 
foods of all kinds are an important Spanish export. 

Sugar production, of beet in the neighbourhoods of the Ebro, Tagus 
and Duero, of cane in Andalusia, remains rather low, owing to recurrent 
drought and the kck of fertilizers and seeds. Here again production falls 
short of internal demand. Granada and Zaragoza are the main seats of 
the industry. But it seems to be declining, in spite of sporadic official 
optimism. More profitable crops such as flax, cotton, tobacco and pota- 
toes are taking the place, with Government support, of beet and cane. 

State aid is also given to the potentially important film, industry, located 
for the most part in Barcelona and Madrid. But it, too, is suffering from 
depression. It is protected against foreign competition by the compulsory 
showing of a certain proportion of Spanish films. But celluloid has to 
be imported. Otherwise Spain could be assured of good markets in South 
America, even allowing for rivalry there from the United States, Mexico 
and the Argentine. As things stand, more United States films are shown 
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in Spain than Spanish. But more Spanish films are shown than Italian, 
French or South American. 

At present Spain cannot herself financially afford to absorb all her 
industrial products. Her home consumption of them is practically con- 
fined to the larger cities. For wages are as low in industry as they are in 
agriculture. Profits have to be obtained mostly from foreign markets. 
Prices for Spanish exports therefore tend to rise. This disagreeable situation 
can only be resolved satisfactorily by foreign help in the shape of loans 
and credits to enable the country to get on its feet financially as an indis- 
pensable introduction to any large-scale industrial exploitation. 

Nevertheless, in general the industrial position has much improved 
since 1939. It is no longer negligible in global economic calculations. But 
though Spain may, during the next two generations, take a respectable 
place among the industrialized nations of the world, for the resources are 
there and the will to exploit them exists, it will probably never be solely 
through industry that the country will achieve the international con- 
sideration that it both deserves and may well attain for other, rather 
different, reasons. 



55. Finance 

IN 1939 the Spanish financial situation was desperate. By 1930 Spain's 
foreign credits had already been exhausted by Rivera's policy of 
nationalizing such foreign investments as the New York company's hold- 
ings in the Spanish telegraph and telephone system. By the end of 1931 
native capital had to a great extent fled abroad on account of the unsettled 
conditions in the country brought about by the drastic policies of the 
Second Republic. During the civil war the Government had held nearly 
all the real wealth of the nation owing to the concentration of both in 
Madrid and the north-east. Much treasure was absolutely destroyed. Much 
went abroad, mainly to Russia, to pay for foreign aid. It may or may not 
be a strange coincidence that about this time the Soviet Union discovered 
new 'gold mines in the Urals* and became the second greatest gold ex- 
porter in the world. 

However that may be, by the time that most of the rest of Spain's 
gold reserves had accompanied the Republican leaders to France and 
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Mexico, the victorious Nationalist Government was faced with the task 
of attempting to recreate this lost inheritance. Negotiations for inter- 
national loans were set on foot in the spring of 1939. They had almost 
matured by the summer. Then Britain and France declared war on Ger- 
many. All hope of direct foreign financial assistance was at an end. 

This empty purse was one of the main reasons why the new head of 
the Spanish State determined to preserve neutrality in the European con- 
flict. On financial grounds alone intervention on either side would have 
meant utter internal chaos followed by long years of foreign domination 
such as had laid the country so low in the eighteenth century. 

Positively, it might be hoped that, as in 1914-18, neutrality would 
bring high war profits which might do even more than a loan to help 
replace the vanished treasure. To some small extent this did happen. 
Revenue exceeded expenditure until 1944. But, as has already been 
pointed out, the strictness of the belligerents' blockades, the disorganized, 
half-ruined state of internal industry and transport and the consequent 
necessity for reconstructing these before the acceptance of really remunera- 
tive orders could be thought of, precluded, all through the war, profits 
on even the Portuguese, Swiss or Swedish scales, not to mention either 
North or South America. 

Financially, therefore, Spain had for the most part to help herself. The 
existing bank organization was private. Fortunately, the bankers as a class 
had been on the victorious side. It was an easy matter to mobilize and 
pool their brains and experience. A general scheme was drawn up for 
officially financing administration, defence and industry. A policy of in- 
creased credits on current accounts was inaugurated. The agricultural loan 
system already mentioned was started. 

Apart from the special provinces of the Treasury, and the Bank of 
Spain, well over half the financial operations conducted in the country 
went on in five principal banks, the Borneo Espmol de CreJito, the Hispano- 
Americana, the Bilbao, the Vixcaja and the Central These and the Bank 
of Spain were nationalized, with a paid-up capital amounting to about 
half that held by the remaining banks, which for the time being were left 
in private hands. 

Foreign banks were nationalized in 1941. At the end of 1946 banks 
were classified by law as national banks, including the five mentioned 
above and five others, all with over 500 million pesetas of paid-up capital, 
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reserves and deposits; regional banks, with assets of at least 100 million 
pesetas; and local banks, with assets below this figure. 

Various State organizations were set up to control note issue, inter- 
national clearing and foreign exchange transactions (Bank of Spain), the 
official value of the peseta (Institute for Foreign Currency) and Govern- 
ment aid to industries of national importance, for instance preferential tax 
treatment, reduced duties on essential imports like machinery, the requisi- 
tion of sites for factories and guarantees of earnings up to a fixed figure. 

In particular, the twenty-six shipyards of Spain, of which the largest 
ate at Barcelona, Bilbao, Seville and Cadiz, were extensively subsidized. 
The mercantile marine had suffered very heavily during both the civil 
and the European wars. 

The State thus acquired the right to participate in the management of 
all economic activities, to maintain, reduce or expand output and to 
diminish the influence and concessions enjoyed by foreign capital. Com- 
mercial debts to a number of foreign countries were recognized by agree- 
ments regulating trade payments. The National Debt was stabilized by 
funding. Treasury bonds were issued to ofiset the written-off liabilities 
of the exiled Republican Government. 

Rehabilitation of the transport system was one of the most urgent 
problems of national reconstruction. In 1941 the railways and highways 
were nationalized with the exception of about six thousand miles of road 
operated by the provincial governments. 

All these measures naturally led to greatly increased State expenditure. 
Defence, public works and debt service were the principal items, the first 
accounting for nearly half the budget. Increased taxation was the inevitable 
result. Existing revenues, the largest items of which emanated from the 
Customs Office and the State lotteries, proved entirely inadequate to meet 
the cost of erecting the new State. Rates in nearly all schedules were 
raised, particularly in that of income tax, which could now become, for 
high earnings, a surtax of 44 per cent. Methods of appraisement were 
reformed with a view to getting the highest possible estimates of value. 
Excises were imposed on tobacco, matches and petroleum products, which 
became State monopolies. By 1949 revenue, with the aid of the new 
taxation and monopolies, had risen to sixteen thousand million pesetas, 
as against the only slightly higher figure for expenditure of sixteen thou- 
sand six hundred million. 
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Inflation and price increases had been rampant during the earlier period 
of the European war, up to 1943, But the still relatively high cost of living 
in Spain now compares favourably, though real wages do not, with the 
rises since 1939 in Britain and France. Prices remain subject to rigorous 
control. Those of necessary and rationed articles are artificially fixed 
between what would be the free price and the cost of production plus 
'reasonable' profit. 

It is always particularly difficult to gauge the true financial status of a 
nation, as of an individual. So many visible assets are unreal and so many 
invisible ones, including future possibilities, real. Spain's present financial 
standing is not, of course, impressive, though it is not obviously insecure. 
Such as it is, it has been created and is being maintained by the Govern- 
ment alone. Everything that adversely affects that Government injures 
Spanish financial credit. There is no real independent monetary power 
even in the private banks, whose activities were strictly limited, signifi- 
cantly enough, by a decree issued on the last day of 1946. 

Government policy is to encourage private saving while at the same 
time reducing to more manageable proportions the numbers of savings 
banks, some of which are official, some private. The Post Office Savings 
Bank opens a savings account with an entry of one peseta for every 
Spanish child born. 

Yet in a nationalist State of this type, just as under Socialism, the pur- 
chasing power of the nation is really no more and no less than the pur- 
chasing power of its administrators. The only difference is that under 
Socialism the public possession and control of expenditure is avowed and 
explicit, while under syndicalism private property is recognized, but so 
bound up with the administrative structure that its exploitation is prac- 
tically compelled to foiow the lines officially prescribed. 

There have been certain favourable signs recently for Spanish financial 
rehabilitation in the global commercial system. It had been expected for 
some months prior to April 1948 that private loans and credits in the 
United States would eventually be negotiated. But the Spanish-Argentine 
agreement of that month provided a large four years* credit in the last- 
named country for the purchase by Spain of foodstuffs and raw materials, 
for the purchase by the Argentine of Spanish products and for the con- 
struction of Argentine ships in Spanish yards. Spain for her part leased to 
the Argentine a free port at Cadiz for the distribution of Argentine goods. 
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At the end of 1948 special exchange rates were fixed in order to facilitate 
Spanish exports to certain sterling and dollar countries participating in 
European reconstruction. By 1950 Spain had been admitted to the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement. By this instrument she was enabled to buy 
wheat until 1954 at reduced prices and thus at last diminish to some 
extent her large expenditure of foreign currency on food imports. 

But the most hopeful portent for Spanish financial rehabilitation came 
in the summer of 1950. By July the Coirdnunist coup in. Korea had opened 
the eyes of the United States somewhat more widely to the imminent 
and formidable threat of Russian hostility to the West and the consequent 
need to overhaul Western defensive strategy in further detail. 

In August the United States Senate voted a loan of a hundred million 
dollars to Spain, later reduced to sixty- two and a half million, as part 
of the new general military assistance programme for Europe estimated 
to cost four hundred million dollars. It appeared, therefore, that Washing- 
ton regarded Spain as likely to provide at least a quarter of the resistant 
strength of western Europe. 

A sum ten times as large as the proposed Spanish loan would probably 
be required to put the country on its feet. But the amount named had 
an importance far beyond that of its immediate financial application. It 
indicated the beginning, despite the American President's evident hos- 
tility to the idea, of a change from sentimentality to realism in the official 
Atlantic views of the 'Spanish problem*. 

Spaniards began to hope that the change would develop to its logical 
end without die necessity for the loss of further American lives to drive 
the logic into heads hitherto more susceptible to popular opinion than to 
argument. 

Further progress along these lines is the only way in which Spanish 
economy can expect to reach again even the position it occupied under 
Primo de Rivera, to say nothing of the position to which it would be 
entitled in an ideal world community. 



VII. DEFENCE 



56. Soldiers 

SPANIARDS as a nation are exceptionally conscious of their certainly very 
peculiar history. That history, and Spain's past greatness, are largely 
military. It has already been mentioned that during the native resistance 
to the Carthaginian invaders it took Hannibal, one of the outstanding 
commanders of all time, eight months to capture Saguntum. During the 
two centuries of war against Rome itself and the eight hundred years of 
struggle against the Moors, Spanish soldiers were earning a high reputa- 
tion. They were praised, during the first period, in emphatic terms, by 
such Roman historians as Livy, Julius Caesar himself, Silius Italicus and 
Velleius Paterculus, for stubbornness, dash and the art ofguerrilla fighting. 
Caesar notes the Spanish use of the principle of surprise, the incalculable 
concentrations, dispersals and mock flights, ending in a decisive ambush, 
of the Spanish troops. Arab chroniclers are no less respectful. 

After the expulsion of the Moors and the union of the crowns of 
Castile and Aragon under the 'Catholic* sovereigns, Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, Spain as a whole was given a standing army. This force, called the 
Holy Brotherhood, conformed to a Castilian pattern, then unique. It was 
partly a light cavalry, partly a police, It was organized in the ratio of one 
soldier to every hundred families. The Brotherhood became the germ of 
the troops which, in the Italian wars of the early sixteenth century, beat 
the all-conquering Swiss halberdiers with the arquebus. This Spanish 
army soon grew to be the most formidable in Europe, the model, in its 
stress upon comradeship, discipline and military honour, for all others. 
Every Spanish soldier 'was regarded as a 'gentleman*, the equal of any 
civilian who considered himself such. The State paid each individual 
member of the army family allowances, long before such concessions 
were ever heard of in the rest of Europe. 

During the ensuing hundred years Spanish soldiers invented the trench 
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and the cavalry obstacle known as chevaux defrise, for it was in the infantry 
that their greatest strength and reputation lay. They conquered, as well 
as Holland, Italy and part of France, most of America and North Africa. 
They even established themselves here and there in Asia and Oceania. 
The Spanish empire finally covered more territory than the Roman at 
its greatest extent under Trajan. The Spanish commanders, Gonzalo de 
Cordoba, known all over Europe in his day as the Great Captain, Alva, 
Don John of Austria, Spinola and many more, were the most famous in 
the world of that era. 

The Waterloo of Spain came at Rocroi in 1643, when the new French 
artillery smashed the hitherto invincible infantry squares which had so 
often destroyed the flower of the French and other national cavalry 
troops. The end of the military might of Spain was heroic, every man 
dying where he stood. 

After this disaster Spanish martial glory never again rose so high. 
Nevertheless, the famous wars of independence against Napoleon showed 
that the old guerrilla spirit still flourished. The two sieges of obstinate 
Zaragoza rivalled those of Saguntum and Numantia in Roman days, as 
every Zaragozan had intended that they should. Wellington himself 
thought highly of the ordinary Spanish soldier. It was the commanders 
he damned so heartily. 

The Moroccan and civil wars of the following century gave further 
similar evidence. Their blunders were due to an inferior high command, 
their triumphs to soldierly qualities everywhere else. 

All this history has profoundly influenced the present Spanish Army. 
Like the old 'Brotherhood', it considers itself a class apart, a State within 
a State. It has had from the beginning, in general, a privileged social 
position and excellent conditions of service. Whenever these were attacked 
or depreciated, as they were at intervals during the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries, from motives varying from mere envy to sincere political 
principle, revolution resulted. 

The Spanish soldier to-day, and a fortiori the Spanish military officer, 
identifies himself with the actual heart of the nation. He is treated and 
behaves accordingly. General Franco had no difficulty whatever with the 
Army in defining the Spaniard's first duty as service to the State as 
constituted. The Spanish soldier could not imagine himself doing any- 
thing else but serving that mere extension of himself, so long as it did 
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not appear to be infected with alien elements. In consequence of this 
feeling purely civilian ideas can never, in Spain, as the Second Republic 
found, cany a united nation with them. The contentment of the Army 
is the first condition for a stable Spanish Government. 

National psychology, as well as the difficulties of reconstruction inside 
Spain and the great display of armed foreign force outside it, prevent this 
circumstance from resulting, as with certain other European countries, 
in a sabre-rattling domination of society by the military caste. Spaniards 
would not be Latins if they were not fond of uniforms, dramatic attitudes 
and suggestions of physical violence. But in general the Spanish Army 
officer, though touchy, does not resemble the Italian. He is a sober sort 
of person. Nor does he resemble the Prussian. For he instinctively respects 
human dignity in others. The Spanish Army is, within itself, as 'demo- 
cratic' as the French. Moreover, the Spanish officer's deeply felt religion 
not only checks of itself over-aggressive impulses, but, in the form of his 
political rivals of the Church, whose alliance is essential to his own posi- 
tion, keeps him on the right side of arrogance. 

Like most other Europeans Spaniards have long regarded a third global 
war as absolutely inevitable. The Spanish military officer therefore has 
a more than usually high professional interest in his business. The dictator 
is a keen student of modern war. So are the majority of his Army sub- 
ordinates. Their chief worry is the national economic situation. Though 
nearly half the Budget is devoted to the requirements of the armed ser- 
vices, the latter are prevented by national poverty from acquiring the 
latest and most powerful equipment on a scale comparable with that of 
the leading armies of the world. 

The Spanish Army would certainly be the spearhead of any Spanish 
'imperialism* or 'crusade*, if such an idea were not utterly ludicrous under 
present conditions. Spain offers no military threat to any community in 
the world, even the Marxist. She is concerned, in a much more real sense 
than any of the Great Powers to-day, solely with defence against terri- 
torial invasion. Any fighting Power that wanted Spain as a belligerent 
ally would have to convince the country, first, of the immediate danger 
of a hostile occupation by the enemy. Ideological propaganda would not 
of itself suffice unless the very existence of Roman Catholicism were 
menaced with imminent extinction. 



57* Army recruitment and service 

MILITARY service in Spain is compulsory. It lasts for two years, ex- 
cluding the first year of preliminary training. It is applicable to 
males between the ages of twenty-one and twenty-seven. During these 
three years, which are, however, often reduced in certain circumstances, 
conscripts are not allowed to marry. Special regulations apply to convicts 
and other detained persons, whereby those within the age limit are given 
a training which will qualify them for certain categories of military 
work. 

About 250,000 boys reach military age every year. After attaining the 
age of twenty-seven, at latest, they are relegated to First Reserve bat- 
talions. At thirty-three they join Second Reserve units. At thirty-nine 
they can retire after eighteen years" service in all, sixteen of which would 
generally be passed as reservists. 

An army of about four and a half millions could therefore theoretically 
be raised by complete mobilization at any given date, if civilian work 
were left entirely to men over forty and to women. This number would 
constitute some 16 per cent of the entire population. In such a national 
emergency the native military strength of Morocco, amounting to some 
150,000 men, would be added to the figure of effectives. 

As regards officers, boys destined for a university or any professional 
education are allowed to finish their studies before being called up for 
service. The university militias are divided into branches corresponding 
to those of the regular army. An undergraduate is free to choose which 
branch he will join. These young men, numbering about 10,000 every 
year, first complete their civilian education, then serve a year in the 
regular ranks, followed by four months as sergeants. They then act as 
subaltern officers for a further period, which varies at discretion if they 
do not intend to make the Army their career. The Falangc militia, inci- 
dentally, was dissolved as long ago as December 1943. 

The normal complement of regular army officers are now trained, to 
begin with, at the General Military Academy of Zaragoza, Aragon being 
by tradition the chief region of military concentrations in Spain, originally 
so constituted in order to counteract the danger of invasion from France. 
From Zaragoza pupils proceed to various specialist colleges, for example, 
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for infantry at Toledo, for cavaky and tanks at Valladolid, for artillery 
at Segovia, for engineers at Burgos, for supply services at Avila and for 
military sanitation, law and staff work in Madrid. Officers of the various 
combatant arms compete for admission to the Staff College, where 
successful candidates take three courses, one of a preparatory nature and 
two of specialist training. They must qualify in all three before passing 
out. 

There is also in Madrid a higher school in which colonels are examined 
before promotion to brigadier and brigadiers before promotion to divi- 
sional general. At the various applied schools, also in Madrid, officers are 
given further special training applicable to the branches in which they 
serve, plus the usual 'refresher* courses and opportunities for testing new 
weapons and tactical methods. At the Polytechnic School in the capital 
the manufacture of military materials and armaments is taught to tech- 
nical officers and their administrative cadres. 

Officers are obliged to pay special attention to all forms of modern 
military mechanization, to the use of mountain troops, since both Spain 
and Morocco arc mountainous countries, to frontier and coastal forti- 
fication and to the construction of strategic lines of communication. 
Motorised units are organized by the regions, i.e. Castile, Andalusia, etc., 
in which they are mainly exercised. Both officers and soldiers soon become 
acquainted with Morocco, where a good proportion of their service 
always takes place. 

The Spanish Army, owing to its popularity as a career among the better- 
educated classes, has always contained too many officers. At the beginning 
of 1931, under Alfonso XIII, a king with much of the 'soldier of fortune* 
about him, and his system of government by generals, there really seems 
to have been something like one officer to every six or eight men instead 
of the normal proportion of one to about thirty. To-day the ruler of 
Spain is above all else a soldier. The Army is the most powerful and stable 
political party in the State. There are still, no doubt, too many officers. 
But not all of these, by any means, would be active in time of war. The 
dictator studied the organization of the French Army at first hand in the 
early nineteen -thirties. He had plenty of opportunities during the civil 
war of studying the German and Italian military frameworks of that 
period. He followed closely the course of the last European war from 
the standpoint of an army administrator. Innovations in military organiza- 
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tion since then, throughout the world, have particularly interested him. 
It may confidently he assumed that he is not unaware of the danger of 
overweighting the higher levels of the pyramid. 

Top-heavy cadres of officers and non-commissioned officers have, how- 
ever, always been a feature, on principle, of Spanish armies. In time of 
war the general military character of the population tends to provide 
very large numbers of recruits, including Africans, for training. More- 
over, if ever friendly foreign troops should be present in Spain, a few 
surplus Spanish officers would be by no means unemployable. 

Veterans of the civil war and others who fought as volunteers on one 
side or the other in the subsequent European war are still alive to give 
the present Spanish Army a measure of that modern active service 
experience which United States and most European troops enjoy to-day. 
Recruitment leaves nothing to be desired in the contemporary State 
organization, which has created a standing peace-time land force of 
twenty-five divisions. Service in a country with so long a military history 
and with a born fighting man of bitter experience at the head of affairs 
aims at being thoroughly realistic. There are few carpet knights or choco- 
late soldiers in Spain to-day, however many medals and uniforms and 
however much rhetorical thunder may adorn them. 

The original 'Brotherhood* army was half a royal police. The various 
kinds of policemen in Spain to-day, from the Civil guard to the traffic 
regulators, are more than half soldiers. They constitute a kind of light 
auxiliary wing of the Army and exhibit a similar mentality, with the 
addition of a rather broader international outlook, due to their regular 
contact with foreigners. They are a most important part of the military 
strength of the nation, especially from the point of view of potential 
allies of Spain. Their recruitment and service are conducted on military 
lines. They may number, throughout the Spanish dominions, about 
250,000 men. 



5& Army strength and organization 

THE Spanish Army was reorganized in July 1939, after the civil war. 
The peninsula has been divided, since 1944, into nine military regions, 
each, with one exception, the headquarters of an army corps. These 
regions are chose of Madrid, Seville - a further, separate region comprising 
Granada, Malaga and Akaeria and occupied only by a division instead 
of an army corps - Valencia, Barcelona, Zaragoza, Burgos, ValladoBd 
and Coruiia. The eight army corps consist of two infantry divisions each. 
Madrid also has an armoured division and an independent cavalry division. 

In addition to the peninsular troops an army corps of two divisions is 
stationed at Ceuta and another of two divisions at Melilla. Spanish 
Morocco also disposes of an armoured brigade and an independent cavalry 
brigade. The two independent garrison commands of the Balearic and 
Canary Islands vary in strength. But they probably never exceed two 
divisions between them. 

Divisions comprising the peninsular forces as mentioned above are 
stationed at eighteen of the principal cities of Spain. Madrid is occupied 
by two divisions, the other cities by one each. The garrisons of Madrid, 
Barcelona and Seville are commanded by divisional generals. The other 
five regional capitals - Valencia, Zaragoza, Burgos, Valladolid and Conifia 
have, like Majorca, Teneriffe, Ceuta and Melilla, military governors 
called captains-general. Other captains-general command Cadiz, Ferrol, 
Cartagena, the Campo de Gibraltar, Minorca and Grand Canary. 

A Spanish division consists normally of from twelve to fourteen thou- 
sand men organized in three brigades, with the appropriate services, 
mechanized as far as possible. 

. Apart from the regular divisions, the Spanish Army includes special 
mountain reconnaissance troops, extra-divisional artillery, engineers and 
aviation units and the usual proportion of reserve regiments. 

The total strength of the twenty-five peace-rime divisions of the Army, 
amounting to between three and four hundred thousand men, far exceeds 
that of any continental army of west Europe to-day. Numbers were 
reduced, however, by a further reorganization, necessitated by shortage 
of equipment, which took place early in 1950. Maximum mobilization 
strength is officially given as one and a half million; forty-four divisions 
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could be mobilized in thirty-six hours. There is no doubt, however, that 
this figure could be increased in a short time to at least two millions of 
of front-line effectives alone if the need arose. 

Of these the majority, about 65 per cent, would be infantrymen of the 
guerrilla type, extremely mobile and resourceful riflemen, fighting in small 
groups under highly trained sergeants and corporals of excellent quality 
and extensive tactical authority. On account of the defective internal 
communications in the country and the lack of adequate mechanized 
transport, supply lines for large masses of troops could not, at present, 
be efficiently organized. In any case, small-scale operations suit the Spanish 
soldier best. There are five main different types of rifles in the Spanish 
Army and four kinds of machine guns. 

The next strongest land arm is the artillery, consisting of some sixty 
regiments. There are twelve different types of heavy guns. But few are 
later in design than 1944 and many are over twenty years old. Lighter 
weapons are being gradually standardized. But production is slow. With- 
out substantial help from abroad it will not reach a figure adequate to 
the needs of the country for at least another three years. Anti-aircraft 
batteries are serviceable. But, as the majority of the guns date only from 
about 1940, they would have little effect against modern raiding craft. 

There is only one fully equipped tank division. Most of the armour 
used came from pre-1944 Germany. The lack of spare parts and trained 
personnel, particularly mechanics, still keeps the tank forces of this large 
modern army dangerously weak. 

Some twenty cavalry regiments are still maintained, together with four- 
teen of engineers and two of signals. The usual corps groups of supply 
services and certain other subsidiary commands, medical, chemical, veter- 
inary and so on, complete the organization of the Spanish peace-time 
army. 

Ranks correspond approximately with those of other European armies. 
They comprise full generals, lieutenant-generals and major-(divisional) 
generals, colonels and lieutenant-colonels, majors (commandantes), captains, 
lieutenants, second lieutenants (alfereccs), sergeant-majors (suboficialcs), 
sergeants, corporals (cabos) and as a rule senior and junior privates, of 
whom the latter greatly exceed the former. 

The chief of the Government himself is at the head of the High Com- 
mand (Alto Estado Mayor), which co-ordinates the activities of the Army, 
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the Fleet and the Air Force. The problems of liaison between the three 
Services have particularly interested Spaniards since the spectacular success 
of Primo de Rivera's landings at AUiucemas in 1925, an early example of 
combined operations, which finally closed the Moroccan question. 

The High Command also controls the foreign intelligence service, 
directed by a general, who is also secretary to the Committee of National 
Defence. This Committee is served by a secretariat and three separate 
departments concerned respectively with military, economic and general 
foreign affairs. 

There are, further, a Court Martial Council, which advises on military 
law, Cartographical and Geographical Councils, Research Councils in 
various fields and an Army High Council consultative to the Ministry of 
War. 



59. African troops 



THE organization of the European troops stationed in Spanish Morocco, 
formerly Army Corps IX and X, is now by territories, east and west, 
based respectively on MeHIla and Ceuta. But corps strength is maintained, 
with the addition, already mentioned, of one armoured brigade and one 
independent cavalry brigade. Apart from these troops there are the Euro- 
pean 'Legion', the indigenous Army and Police and the Caliphate Guards, 
attending the chief Moorish representative. Outside Morocco small num- 
bers of white and native troops serve the more southerly African colonies, 
Rio de Oro and Guinea. 

The Legion has a High Command and Staff stationed at Ceuta. Its 
three tercios or regiments are based on MeHIla, Tetuan and Larache. The 
Melilla regiment is composed of five banderas or companies. The others 
have three each. Personnel are technically volunteers, but bound by oath 
to the service of the Spanish State. They are mostly Spaniards. But many 
foreigners serve in the Legion on equal terms with the rest and are not 
precluded from commissioned rank. Strength is normally about five 
thousand men. 

The Civil Guard has some five thousand cavalry in Morocco and the 
Carabineer Police about six hundred. 

The native army, the 'Regular Native Force* as it is called (Regulares), 
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resembles in its division of functions between Spaniards and Moors the 
Indian Army while India was still governed by a British viceroy. These 
professional troops may now amount to about fifty thousand men. The 
Regulares act primarily as a permanent military garrison, based on the 
four principal cities mentioned above, for the whole of the Moroccan 
Protectorate. The loyalty of the force to the metropolitan Government 
may to-day be taken for granted to much the same extent as that of the 
former British-Indian Army to the sovereign in London. 

Volunteers for the native army are accepted. But a conscription system 
also exists under which a certain number of those called up for service 
are chosen by lot to be given three years' training. The remainder only 
undergo a short recruits" course. All those conscribed are regarded as 
first-line reserves for a period of eight years. Second-line reserves are 
composed of men with more than eight but less than fourteen years* 
service. 

The Caliph's Guard partakes more of the nature of a personal police 
than of a military force. Its primary duty is to support the authority of 
the native administration. It is a tough, soldierly, disciplined force, with 
a strength of about fifteen thousand. 

The ordinary civil police, called Mejaznias, from the Moorish word for 
the native Government, Maizen, correspond in general duties with those 
in Spain. They are well armed and organized on military lines in units 
(mias) of two hundred men. The mias may act as 'contact' or assault 
groups, as occupying parties or as reserves in support. They may serve 
on foot or as mounted infantry, the numbers of these two arms being 
about equal. There are also secret police and, in Tangier, international 
police, both European and native. 

An approximate estimate of the total numbers of regular African troops 
of all kinds, including both Europeans and natives, which would be avail- 
able by full mobilization for war would not fall far short of two hundred 
thousand. The police forces, European and native, all of strictly military 
type, forming a light auxiliary wing to the Army, would probably 
amount to a further thirty thousand at least. Of the total numbers avail- 
able for defence purposes some hundred thousand would be professional 
fighting soldiers of good quality but, as in the peninsula, indifferently 
armed by Great Power standards. 



60. The army potential 

1'N a politically united Spain at war with a foreign enemy the Spanish 
ground, forces would constitute the country's main weapon. It has 
already been noted that the spirit of the Spanish Army, with its traditions 
rooted in national psychology and history, stands as high as that of any 
army in the world. This keen and proud professional attitude, elsewhere 
only to be found in the nucleus of any national fighting force, runs right 
through the whole Spanish population and can always be taken for 
granted. 

At the same time, Spaniards, like other exceptionally individualistic 
persons, for example, Australians, are not invariably so easy to handle, 
in absolutely desperate circumstances, as Germans or Japanese. They will 
sometimes, but never without real justification, consider their orders a 
useless incitement to suicide. They can seldom be driven to obvious holo- 
causts. But they will often storm an apparently impregnable position by 
sheer dash. Such episodes occurred over and over again in the last civil 
war on both sides, infantry frequently taking, for instance, even field 
guns with the bayonet. 

In defence, as on many stricken fields, from Saguntum and Numantia 
to Rocroi and Anual, the Spaniard, in general, will never surrender while 
he can raise a finger. The African in him is easily roused to this kind of 
fanaticism. His religion and his realistic acceptance of the inevitability, in 
any case, of death renders him less susceptible than other Europeans to 
the suggestions of self-preservation at all costs. He takes naturally to a 
stem discipline. But, unlike less imaginative troops, he instinctively resists 
mere tyranny. The extreme martinet type of officer will hardly ever get 
the best out of the Spanish soldier. 

Training is, however, regarded very seriously by this radically austere 
nation. When numbers were reduced in the reorganization of 1950, train- 
ing was intensified. The Spanish Army is to-day superior in general mili- 
tary training, though not, of course, in special technical expertise, to any 
army in western Europe. Spain has never forgotten that, when it was 
rich, its army was far and away the most strictly disciplined in Europe. 
This fact may account for the dreaded furie espagnole, often noted by 
contemporary military historians, whenever that discipline was relaxed, 
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in accordance with the general practice of those days, on occasions such 
as the capture of towns or the pursuit of a routed enemy. 

Modern military training in Spain is based mainly on the sergeant and 
the corporal, who undergo a rigorous field education in special establish- 
ments, including an anti-parachutist department, directed to the main- 
tenance and development of the traditional guerrilkro type of soldier, a 
rifleman of exceptional mobility, self-reliance, resourcefulness, audacity 
and cunning. Such were the arquebusito who won the battle of Pavia 
against the heavily armed chivalry of France. The phenomenon has more 
than once been repeated, in military history, of the individual private, 
manoeuvring on his own initiative and ground, though, of course, within 
certain limits of command, outfighting the more common and conven- 
tional, mechanical, type of troops. This happened in ancient times, when 
Persian met Greek, and later when robotized Greek met Roman. It has 
also happened often enough in modern colonial wars, when Europeans 
encountered wily savages, or again in wars between European nations, 
when the born hunter or sportsman outwitted the city levy. But the 
Spanish guerrillero, still perhaps the finest by nature of his kind in the 
world, is terribly hampered to-day by inadequate equipment, the worst 
in any west European army. 

Munitions, weapons, armour and other military stores are largely pro- 
duced for him in Spain itself, since he cannot afford to buy them else- 
where. Artillery is manufactured at Trubia in Oviedo, at Reinosa in 
Santander, at Seville and San Fernando in Cadiz. Munition factories exist 
at Granada and Murcia. Small arms are made at Oviedo, at Eibar in 
Guipuzcoa, at Plasenia in Salamanca and at Coruria, cartridges at Toledo 
and Palencia. 

Spanish armaments, however, do not at present and probably never will 
qualify Spain for a place among the four leading military nations of the 
modem world. She is still at the rifle and machine gun stage, has really 
no modern tanks, artillery or engineering units at all, nor any radar equip- 
ment. The larger, heavier and more complex weapons of a modern army 
are too costly and involved in construction for a country not yet either 
substantially endowed with financial resources or fully industrialized. The 
disagreeable but unquestionable fact is that on the whole the Spanish 
Army is very poorly equipped by Great Power standards. But such equip- 
ment as it has would be fairly adequate, in Spain itself, to the defence of 
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bomber bases and fortified mountain positions and for anti-parachutist 
warfare. 

Ever since Rocroi Spaniards have undoubtedly fought best on their 
own soil. The novelist Blasco Ibafiez, a sworn enemy of the 'militarist* 
Alfonso Xin, wrote in 1924, when the terrible disaster at Anual was still 
fresh in all Spanish minds, that Spanish armies were always beaten abroad, 
since they were primarily royal police forces and only secondarily patriotic 
soldiers. This view is, of course, an absurd exaggeration. Ibasiez was a 
brilliant and bitter journalist, not a student of military history, let alone 
a soldier himself. But it is true that both the higher and "other' ranks tend 
to deteriorate under unfamiliar conditions, as the experiences of the 'Blue 
Division* in Russia in 1942-43 showed, unless animated by a real national 
emergency. 

It cannot be too often repeated that the average Spaniard is a natural, 
bom soldier, as brave in defence as in attack, sober, tough, loyal to a 
fault and on the whole better disciplined than the members of other Latin 
armies. But Spanish individualism, which has so often saved the day in 
the lower ranks, can be dangerous in the higher. Differences of opinion 
among obstinate generals have led to far more serious consequences in 
Spanish military history than have the independent tactical ingenuities of 
subordinate commanders and small groups. 

But here again, as was illustrated on both sides during the last civil war, 
though much more regularly among the Nationalists than among the 
relatively disunited Republicans, the inspiration of an idea is likely to 
readjust the balance. Franco's Spaniards in general kept their eyes on the 
baU and fought unselfishly, especially after they felt they had the Church 
and the laws behind them and were defending their country against alien 
theories. 

Since that time, from the foreigner's point of view, the professional 
Spanish soldier has greatly improved. He has either the actual experience 
or the recent tradition of an extremely ferocious modem war behind him. 
He is a member of a State organized on military lines, with (strictly de- 
fensive) military ideals. He feels himself a combatant even in peace-time 
for his convalescent and widely misunderstood country. 

Consequently, the Spanish Army, with adequate armaments and above 
all the conviction that it is fighting to preserve Spain and the Roman 
Catholic religion from annihilation by the heathen, would be an effective 
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ally anywhere, but particularly so in a Spanish or near-Spanish environ- 
ment. 

There is one source of weakness in a modern army from which Span- 
iards fighting the avowed enemies of Christianity would be almost en- 
tirely free. There would be among Spanish soldiers practically no 'Fifth 
Column*, no disguised or underground propaganda for the opposing side, 
no 'defeatism*. It is extremely doubtful whether the same could be said 
of any other western Power to-day. But Spaniards very rarely desert or 
mutiny, even in a civil war, like that of 1936-39, fought solely to decide 
a difference of political opinion. 

It is perhaps worth while to add that in any war in which Spain found 
herself involved she could almost certainly count on the assistance of the 
Portuguese Army of eight much better armed divisions. But even so the 
Pyrenees, where at least six divisions would be permanently needed, could 
not be held indefinitely by an army largely fighting with 1940 weapons 
against a modern Great Power. The assistance of even one other Great 
Power on the Spanish side would make all the difference to Spain's army 
potential, raising it from that of a large, heroic but outmoded defensive 
force to that of a great crusading nation ready for anything and capable 
of turning the scale against the heaviest odds. 

The practical improvement of the Spanish military potential would 
involve, first and foremost, the modernization of service equipment; 
secondly, the turning of certain Spanish ports into up-to-date bases for 
supplies; thirdly, the erection of long-range airfields; fourthly, the 
thorough reorganization on modem lines of the Spanish road and railway 
network; and finally both the establishment of further factories for the 
production of war requirements and the import of raw and other necessary 
industrial materials to be used in such manufactures. 

This programme may be said, so far as interested service officers, both 
Spanish and foreign, have anything to do with it, to be already in opera- 
tion. It remains to be seen whether military opinion will be backed on 
an adequate scale by the political and financial- support without which 
little effective advantage can be taken of a clear and realistic view of the 
basic factors affecting the global situation to-day. 



61 . Sailors 

THE Spanish naval tradition is not so majestic as that of the land forces. 
In spite of a long coastline and a long familiarity with the sea, especi- 
ally on the Atlantic shores, where the dictator himself was bom of a naval 
family at Ferrol in Galicia, Spanish fleets of war have often met with 
disaster. Both the English and the French, to say nothing of smaller 
nations like the Portuguese and the Dutch, dealt more successfully with 
the Atlantic, even after the Spaniards had got a long start with their 
American empire. 

Spanish seamen, whether Galicians, Basques, Catalans, Valencians or 
Andalusians y are certainly not inferior in natural aptitude to those of 
other countries. Their relative lack of success, both in war and commerce, 
can only be attributed to their having been overshadowed by military 
men in the days of expansion, to their half-heartedness in the wake of 
France during the Napoleonic wars and to the practical monopoly of 
sea power by the Anglo-Saxons in later times. 

Nevertheless, a naval tradition, largely modelled, like that of so many 
other nations, on the British, does exist. It was conspicuous in General 
Franco's own parents and elder brother. Some, but by no means all, of 
its features can be observed in die chief of the Spanish State to-day. 

The naval Spaniard, compared with his compatriots in other walks of 
life, tends to be cooler, more taciturn, more precise and serious and more 
exclusively absorbed in his profession. It is natural that he should also be 
more cosmopolitan in his outlook, since he is a man of wide horizons, 
that he should be more tolerant of foreign ideas and generally much more 
friendly to the British in particular than the ordinary run of his country- 
men. 

It would not, as a rule, be a naval man who would consider the former 
officer in the British Navy, Don Juan de Bourbon, an unsuitable king for 
Spain. In the civil war of 1936-39 the liberal* ideas of the Spanish Navy, 
as well as, or possibly a fortiori, its typically unpolitical character, put the 
Fleet for the most part on the Republican side. For, in the usual Spanish 
view, pace Don Salvador de Madariaga, the more 'liberal* a man is, the 
less of a practical politician, in Spain at least, he can be. 

The sailor is one of the kinds of Spaniard it is easiest for the foreigner 
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to understand and work with. One-half of him belongs as much to the 
Atlantic or the Mediterranean, to France, Britain, America or Italy, as to 
Spain. There is a brotherhood of the sea "which transcends national terri- 
torial waters. Sea winds tend to dissipate the murky atmospheres of resent- 
ment, jealousy and xenophobia. It would, psychologically, be well for 
Spain, perhaps, if more of her citizens joined the Navy. A great many 
do join the mercantile marine, which is being very carefully nursed by 
the Government. But in defence policy to-day the Army and the Air 
Force inevitably coine first. The scope for a strong Spanish Navy is very 
much more limited under present conditions. 



62. The naval position 

SPAIN, like Britannia, once ruled the waves. She undertook many great 
and successful naval enterprises during the sixteenth century. Her 
coastal populations, especially in Galicia, are mostly born seamen. But 
there have never been enough of them to make Spain as great a naval 
as she has been a military nation. Her last appearance as a naval Power of 
any consequence was at Trafalgar. 

In 1898 her obsolete fleets were easily disposed of by the United States. 
Ten years passed before any attempt was made to repair the decay of a 
century. In 1908, however, shipbuilding in Spain became a nationalized 
industry. During the first European war considerable progress was made 
with the construction and profitable operation of sea-going vessels. In 
July 1936, when most of the Spanish Navy remained loyal to the Govern- 
ment, naval personnel amounted to about 15,000 and a few serviceable 
warships, though none of any impressive power, existed. 

The position has somewhat improved since then. But neither the size 
nor the equipment of the modern Spanish Navy can yet be considered 
anything like adequate to the task it has in theory to perform, that of the 
defence at sea of all types of national interests, including the use of the 
sea to further them. There are six cruisers, light and heavy, the latest of 
10,670 tons, all launched between 1920 and 1931. Only the latest has a 
heavy armament of eight-inch guns. Eighteen destroyers are in com- 
mission and eighteen under construction. A few sloops, minelayers, sub- 
marines and minesweepers are available and a few others are being built. 
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Auxiliary vessels are on a similar scale. Taken as a whole the present 
Spanish Fleet could play little more than a token part in any war involving 
commitments by a major Power. 

This unfortunate state of affairs is, of course, due solely to the poverty 
of the nation. Spain is fully alive to the need for at least a navy fairly 
corresponding with her extensive territory and the size of her population. 
Pending amelioration of the economic situation both the Government 
and the personnel of the existing Fleet work hard to do the best possible 
with what they have or are allowed under present conditions to obtain. 

Naval recruitment and service are conducted on lines similar to those 
concerned with the Army. Men enlist at nineteen and are subject to nine- 
teen years* service altogether, of which two years are passed as effectives 
and the rest in various reserve duties. 

The training of officers lasts five years. It may begin at any age between 
fourteen and eighteen. As in other countries, specialization in gunnery, 
navigation, engineering, torpedoes, supplies, accountancy, medical ser- 
vices and so on is the rule. 

The total numerical strength of the Spanish Navy, including some 
3,000 marines, is now about 20,000, commanded by approximately 2,500 
officers. Ranks correspond with those in the British Navy except that 
the equivalent of a commodore, first or second class, is a captain, first 
class, and commanders do not exist, their place being taken by the first 
lieutenant, who precedes the lieutenant. 

There are three administrative naval districts, over which the vice- 
admirals in charge of the three chief naval arsenals and dockyards, Ferrol, 
Cadiz and Cartagena, which are all well equipped, preside. Ferrol and 
Cartagena do most of the shipbuilding, whether for war or commerce. 
The vice-admiral at Ferrol controls the Atlantic coast from San Sebastian 
to Vigo. To Cadiz are allocated the Mediterranean shore from Huelva to 
Almeria, as well as the Canary Islands. The coastline from Cartagena to 
Barcelona, with the Balearic ties, falls to Cartagena. There are useful 
supply ports all along these last two coasts. 

The arsenals, under a rear-admiral, are divided into engineering, con- 
structive and gunnery departments. The principal training ship, thtjaan 
Sebastian Beano, is at Ferrol, which also has one of the two chief naval 
colleges, the other being at Cadiz, A regiment of marines is stationed at 
eadh of these three ports. Central administration is conducted by the 
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Ministry of Marine and the Supreme Naval Council. The chief of 
the Government, ex officio, is the commander-in-chief of the Navy and 
the head of its Supreme Council. In all other respects Spanish naval 
establishments are organized in much the same way as those of other 
European nations. 

The naval striking power of Spain is restricted. But within its relatively 
narrow limits and subject to its handicap in up-to-date equipment the 
Fleet is as efficient, reliable and devoted as the Army. In a war in which 
Spain might be engaged at the side of a Great Power the Spanish Navy's 
co-operation would be valuable chiefly in local problems of organization 
and in patrol and escort work. In these fields the Spanish Fleet would 
be an essential element in all defensive and protective operations involving 
Spanish waters. Foreign naval officers would find it easy to get on with. 
So far as actual fighting goes, Americans in particular need only consult 
their own naval history to learn how Spanish seamen, even when hope- 
lessly outclassed in every department of naval warfare except the moral 
one, can behave. 



63. Airmen and Air Force 

THE general recognition by Spaniards of Spain as a hub of international 
long-distance air routes has led to an enhanced enthusiasm for the 
Air Force, a service which in any case made a strong psychological appeal 
to the special qualities of the budding guenillero, initiative, dash, resource 
and endurance. The Spanish Air Force benefited from these factors as 
early as the civilian air boom of the nineteen-twenties, into which Musso- 
lini, a dictator then much admired in Spain, launched Italy with such 
resounding international applause, now long since forgotten except by a 
handful of professed students of the history of aviation. There are few 
even among professional historians who can bear to record what would 
otherwise be definitively interred with dishonoured bones. 

In those halcyon days, when absolute power had not yet corrupted 
absolutely, Franco's younger brother Ramon distinguished himself, long 
before the future dictator got into the news-, by making a non-stop 
trans-atlantic flight from Spain to Buenos Aires and thence to Manila. 
Subsequently, with rather less family and official approval, he dropped 
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Republican leaflets on the royal palace and staged at his air base a minor 
revolution of his own. Like so many others of that time it duly flashed 
in the pan. 

It was Italian aeroplanes which helped to transport Francisco Franco's 
men from Morocco to Andalusia in July 1936. Soon afterwards the Ger- 
man Volunteer* aviators arrived with their Junkers fighters and dive- 
bombers. Under Italian and German tuition the Nationalist Air Force, 
by 1939* had reached an efficiency which had a considerable effect on 
the outcome of the war, despite strenuous Russian opposition in this arm. 
If the Italians were the more dashing, the Germans, as usual, were the 
more thorough. The Spanish airman to-day is basically a mixture of the 
two. But since the military defeat of both the countries concerned he 
looks particularly to the United States for inspiration. 

The brotherhood of the air resembles the brotherhood of the sea in 
often producing friendly relations between men of different races, free 
from the accursed ideological and political bias which poisons a general 
international intercourse to-day between civilians. The Spanish aviator 
as a rale sincerely respects the scientific intelligence of the North Ameri- 
can, if not invariably the other ways in which American intelligence may 
be employed. In civilian dress, the professional Spanish flyer can often 
be distinguished at a glance from other Spaniards in a cafe or at a party 
by his physical and sartorial resemblance to a Texan or a Califomian, and 
even, to a certain extent, by his adoption of some of the mannerisms of 
at least the southern States of the Union. 

Airmen in Spain do not yet enjoy quite the level of general prestige they 
are given in most 'progressive* countries, including the Soviet Union. 
They have, as a whole, no such outstanding achievements behind them. 
But for this very reason they are extremely keen on their profession and 
very conscious of being a rather special set of people. Like the sailors, 
they are easy for northerners to get on with and even freer, generally, 
from peninsular prejudice- Socially and politically they have a standing 
only just below that of the Army and well above that of the Navy. They 
are steadily growing in numbers and importance throughout the com- 
munity. Most Spanish boys want to fly and the Government realizes to 
the full the momentous part which aviation has already played and is 
bound increasingly to pky in both the defence and the commercial 
interests of a modern nation. 
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The Air Force, or Army of the Air, as it is called in Spain, was organized 
as an independent service in 1939. It now has three divisions, that which 
operates aircraft as a separate arm, that which co-operates "with the Army 
and that which co-operates with the Navy. All these three divisions dis- 
pose of air infantry, troops which perform ground duties and defend 
aerodromes. Recruitment is voluntary throughout the airborne force for 
bachelors between eighteen and thirty years of age. But the air infantry 
are recruited by a compulsory system," existing alongside the voluntary 
one. Suitable men are drafted into this formation in the same way as into 
the Army. But most of the other specialist sections of the force, including 
the parachute arm, are volunteers. 

The Air Force High Command is organized on Army lines, with a 
Ministry, a General Headquarters and a number of legal, technical, re- 
search and advisory councils. There are also an Air Staff College, a 
General Academy of the Air, for training, an Army of the Air Academy, 
a special Academy for Aviation Troops, a few instructional and half a 
dozen manufacturing establishments. Seven air apprentice schools, for 
technical and ground staff, with 200 pupils each, are located at Madrid, 
Seville, Albacete, Zaragoza and Leon and in Majorca and Morocco re- 
spectively. The National Air Federation runs 'aero clubs', like those in 
other countries to-day, all over Spain. 

For administrative purposes Spain is divided into five air regions: 
central, based on Madrid; south, on Seville; east, on Valencia; Pyrenean, 
on Zaragoza; and Atlantic, on Valladolid. Outside the peninsula three 
air zones in the Balearic Isles (based on Palma), Morocco (on Tetuan) and 
the Canaries (on Las Palmas) respectively, the latter including Spanish 
West Africa, divide Spanish-controlled territory between them. In all 
these regions and zones there are fighter, bomber, transport, training and 
anti-aircraft units. There are also air bases both for military and for 
commercial activities, with the usual ground staffs and meteorological 
services. Each base has, of course, its auxiliary specialist departments for 
engineering, supplies, sanitation and legal questions, as well as, signifi- 
cantly, its ecclesiastical service. Madrid, Barcelona and Seville are the 
most comprehensively equipped. 

Air units are composed of squadrons, of groups containing two or 
more squadrons, of regiments comprising a varying number of groups, 
of brigades with two or more regiments each, of divisions with two or 
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more brigades each, of corps with two or more divisions each and finally 
of an army, which may contain two or more corps. The personnel of the 
Army of the Air amounts to about 30,000 men. 

The equipment of the Spanish Air Force leaves a very great deal to be 
desired. Only about a thousand aircraft are in use and very few indeed 
of these are of modem design. They are mostly French and German 
machines of the types in production prior to 1940. In other words they 
date from the civil war of 1936-39, when contemporary models were 
supplied to both sides by those countries. Of the three hundred or so 
fighters available hardly any are modem. So far as can be ascertained no 
jet-driven types have yet made their appearance. The antiquated Junkers 
transport machine is the most common aircraft in the force. 

The deficiency cannot be overcome by native resources. The Spanish 
aeroplane building industry is very small. Both new machines and spare 
parts for maintenance even of the existing models are in extremely short 
supply. The Spanish joke, originally made in 1944, about Spain's 'wonder- 
ful secret weapon*, not a force of pilotless planes, but a force of 'planeless 
pilots*, is still current. In these circumstances all Spam's centres of popula- 
tion remain practically defenceless against modern air attack. 

" Since the Air Ministry controls both the Air Force and the civil aviation 
service the latter could be easily devoted entirely to military purposes in 
time of war. But even with this immediate accession the Air Force, 
despite its intense enthusiasm and devotion, could not at present constitute 
a substantial addition to the offensive or defensive strength of the country. 
As in the case of the Navy, its main value in warfare conducted with 
t allies against a Great Power would lie in its local knowledge and the 
national asset of facility in iniprovization and adaptability, one of the few 
respects in which Spaniards resemble the British, 

With modern equipment and supplies Spain's Air Force would increase 
by leaps and bounds and could function with considerable efficiency, once 
the necessary time required for becoming familiar with new methods 
and machines had passed. For Spaniards, like Italians, make excellent 
aviators when they are given the chance. But, as matters stand to-day, 
the Spanish air arm is almost negligible in any global calculations of 
comparative forces. 



64. Police 

THE aristocrats of the Spanish police and the only true executive police 
in Spain are the Civil Guard. This first-rate fighting force, highly 
disciplined, dreaded by all subversive elements in the country, courted 
by all Spanish aspirants to power and with a formidable record of 
achievement in the field and off it, traces its ancestry back to the Holy 
Brotherhood which kept order for the 'Catholic Sovereigns', Ferdinand 
and Isabella, in the fifteenth century. 

The Brotherhood had been originally founded, in part, as a mounted 
police for the hunting down of outlaws in the mountains of Castile. This 
body was reorganized as a Civil Guard, in approximately its present form, 
after the end of the first Carlist war in 1844, when many hundreds of 
dangerous and irreconcilable adherents of the lost cause, together with a 
strong contingent of mere desperadoes such as every civil war throws up, 
infested the country. 

The Civil Guard are simply soldiers whose primary duty is not national 
defence against a foreign enemy, but the control of rebellious natives. The 
force is organized on purely military lines, with cavalry, infantry and 
motorized branches. The basic unit is two men. Two or more pairs under 
a sergeant or corporal make a 'post*. Two or more 'posts* form a detach- 
ment. A section may have two or more detachments, a company may 
have two or more sections and a 'command* one or more companies. 
Two commands make a tercio or regiment. A company of Civil Guards 
always has a cavalry section, consisting of fifteen troopers and an officer, 
attached to it. 

Ranks are maintained exactly as in the Army. They begin with Guards 
of the second line, by far the most numerous; then come, in ascending 
order, Guards of the first line, cornets, cabos (corporals), sergeants, sub- 
qfidaks (sergeant-majors), alfereces (second lieutenants), lieutenants, cap- 
tains, commandantes (majors), lieutenant-colonels, colonels, brigadiers and 
a divisional general. 

The total strength of the present Civil Guard is well over 50,000 men, 
including some 1,500 officers, all the latter being interchangeable with the 
regular Army. All entrants to the ranks must have already served at least 
two years in either the Army, the Navy or the Air Force. Recruits are 
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given a minimum of two months* special training in the mobile regi- 
ments of the Civil Guard, then pass on to the frontier and coastal regi- 
ments. But they do most of their twenty years* service in the more 
numerous rural regiments, of which one command at least is stationed 
in every one of the fifty provinces of Spain. At fifty years of age the 
Guards may enter a veteran regiment and remain there till they are fifty- 
six, after which date they must retire to sedentary posts in the ordinary 
urban police, the customs and port establishments, the Civil Service Mes- 
senger Corps and similar organizations, till they become pensionable at 
sixty or sixty-six. 

The Civil Guard is definitely a crack corps, even more sternly disci- 
plined than the Army, and has a great reputation for all the soldierly 
virtues. In the time of Alfonso XHI and earlier the Guards were regarded 
by the population at large, especially the restive part of it, in much the 
same light, for good or ill, as the Tsar's Cossacks in Russia. The Spanish 
Civil Guard, however, has rarely been guilty of the barbaric, gratuitous 
cruelty of a race of nomadic horsemen. The Spanish soldier's relentless 
severity, on occasion, has nothing in common with the sadism of the 
steppes. 

Tourists wonder at the strange shape of the shiny black caps worn with 
the green uniform. They were originally three-cornered. But they are 
now flattened behind in memory of a famous back-to-the-wall stand 
during the Carlist wars. Like the regular infantry, Civil Guards are 
trained to act independently when necessary. Every individual is a picked 
man, thoroughly self-reliant, full of initiative and resolution. Pay, condi- 
tions and prospects are rather better than those of the regular Army, good 
as the latter are by Spanish standards. 

As already stated, Civil Guard regiments are distributed, by commands, 
all over the peninsula. Madrid has one whole cavalry regiment and there 
are three independent commands, in the Balearic Isles, in the Canaries and 
in Ceuta respectively. Some of the regiments may have as many as nine 
companies. At the head of the whole force stands a regular Army lieu- 
tenant-general, usually one of the very best soldiers in Spain. Though the 
proper duties of the Civil Guard, as the name implies, are the protection 
of persons an<! property against local crime and the pursuit of native 
malefactors, including open rebels, the force can and does act as a for- 
midable auxiliary to the Army itself in any national war. 
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Ancillary to the Civil Guard are the blue-uniformed Carabineros, first 
organized in 1842 to act as frontier and coastal guards. Their main duties 
in normal times are those of customs and port dues officers. They were 
given the title of *royaT and fought alongside regular troops in the civil 
wars of the nineteenth century, when their discipline and courage won 
thfem high honours. Like the Civil Guard, they are really a military force 
charged with the supervision of civilians, but with rather less universal 
authority, being normally concentrated against smuggling and the evasion 
of payments due to the State. The Carabineers are controlled by the War 
Office and commanded, like the Civil Guard, by a lieutenant-general. 

Their strength to-day probably amounts to about 25,000, or half that 
of the Civil Guard. Most of the force is armed and equipped as infantry. 
But some 1,600 are mounted and a further thousand or so serve only as 
harbour and river police. The Carabineers include about a hundred 
matrons employed as women searchers for contraband. The force has 
quarters all over the country and is grouped in some thirty battalions of 
varying strength, each called by the name of a different province. 

In addition to the Civil Guard and the Carabineers, a further force, 
with duties similar to those of the ordinary police in Britain, but armed, 
like all police in the world except the British, with lethal weapons, acts 
in conjunction with the first two. This third body is officially divided into 
Security, Vigilance and Special Service police. 

The Security police keep order in the streets and public buildings. They 
deal with individual lawbreakers in such spheres as those of food supply, 
traffic and travel, entertainment and so on. Like the British constabulary, 
they are not entitled to enter private houses unless requested to do so by 
the householder. Their organization is also on military lines, their officers 
being drawn from the Civil Guard or the Army. Other ranks are ser- 
geants, corporals and senior and junior privates. 

The total numerical strength of the Security police is probably about 
12,000. Entrants must be not less than twenty-five and not more than 
thirty-six years of age. They do six months* training on entry and are 
then enrolled for at least two years* service. The usual age for retirement 
is fifty-six. 

The Vigilance police act more as detectives, in or out of uniform. They 
are responsible for the behaviour of and the due fulfilment of official 
regulations by ex-prisoners and various types of suspected persons. They 
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inspect clubs and societies, supervise movements of the population and 
are always on duty at all railway stations and ports. All their work is 
closely associated with that of the Civil Guard, the Carabineers and the 
Security police. 

The strength of the Vigilance police may to-day be about 6,000. Most 
of them are ex- Army non-commissioned officers, over twenty-three and 
under forty years of age. But Civil Guards may enter the Vigilance police 
at forty-five. Retiring ages are anything from fifty-eight to sixty-five or, 
in cases of special technical proficiency, sixty-seven. 

The Special Service police are recruited from the Vigilance division. 
They were first organized in the early twentieth century to deal with the 
then widespread and active anarchist movements. They now attend par- 
ticularly to foreigners and to all underground political agents. These 
police are as a rule indistinguishable from ordinary citizens. But they 
always carry badges or warrants when on duty. Their numbers are not 
officially divulged, but no doubt vary with circumstances. In view of the 
ineradicable tendency of every Spanish citizen to be his own law-giver 
on occasion, the nucleus figure of secret police always has been and always 
will be a high one in Spain, whatever political colours the Spanish Govern- 
ment of the day may wear. 

The defence of the Spanish State against internal aggression is thus well 
provided for. Police strength is not, of course, a specific peculiarity of the 
present Government. Spanish history from the beginning has always been 
of a kind which warned statesmen that a powerful and militarized police 
force was a necessity if the country was not simply to disappear as an 
independent political unit. Police were every bit as conspicuous and active 
under the few Liberal and Republican Governments of Spain as under 
the many authoritarian ones. 

It was always inevitable, in any case, that, in a nation with so persistent 
and pervasive a military tradition, the police of all kinds, from the com- 
mander of the Civil Guard to the youngest 'traffic cop*, should have a 
severely military character. No Spanish civilian expects policemen to be 
anything but soldierly. He would be uneasy if they showed signs of 
deviation from such an ideal. 

The British term 'Police State*, seldom heard outside Britain, is in logic 
a tautology. No State can exist without police. Even in its popular use 
the expression is applicable to every country in the world that has a strong 
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Government and a population relatively turbulent by British standards. 
But the phrase is often extended by political journalists to mean a State 
regularly inflicting savage or cruel punishments upon large numbers of 
citizens either breaking the laws of the land, suspected of having done so 
or of intending to do so, or merely behaving or being thought to behave, 
in ways considered inconvenient by the Government. In this connotation 
the term is certainly inapplicable to modern Spain, where, at a generous 
estimate, a total of some 100,000 persons are employed executively to 
supervise some twenty-eight millions. 



VIII. SPAIN AND EUROPE 



65. General foreign policy 

SPAIN became a nation capable of having a foreign policy long after 
most of the other countries in Europe were unified, or, like Italy and 
Germany, contained a number of unified States. Spanish policy towards 
Europe began when Spain had eight centuries of African penetration 
behind her and was still partly African. She had then to determine, simul- 
taneously, policies towards three continents. America was being laid open 
to her in the west. Africa awaited her in the sooth, Europe, with its much 
more highly developed civilizations, stood to the north and east. 

The swiftly arising Spanish empire saw that in Europe Italy was intel- 
lectually strong and physically weak, France predatory, centralized and 
powerful, the real mistress, just then, of the European world. Austria and 
Germany were unstable. They held only the shadow of the old imperial 
suzerainty. The English, seen from Castile, were merely an insignificant 
set of unruly, piratical, half-heathen barbarians. 

Through all the shifting intrigues of European power politics during 
the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries France, though torn almost 
to pieces by the violent birth-pangs of the Reformation, always remained 
the only serious rival to Spanish predominance. She acted, therefore, as 
the pivot of Spanish foreign policy. When French ambition clashed with 
Spanish claims in Italy and Holland, Spain took over these two countries, 
to some parts of which she already had dynastic claims. When Catholic 
France fought Protestant Germany, Spain came in on the former side. 
But France under Richelieu proved one too many for Spain under 
Olivares and his less able successors in the favour of Philip IV. It was 
France, much more than Britain or Holland, which brought the Spanish 
empire down to the utter decadence of 1700. 

After this date French influence practically ran the country for a cen- 
tury. It was then that Spanish xenophobia began. From 1492 until the 
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death of Philip IV Spaniards had been 'good Europeans' in the sense that 
they absorbed European culture, though repudiating what was anti- 
Christian in the Renaissance, got to know the whole continent well and 
in their own opinion defended it from its most dangerous rebels, gave it 
a respect for law and order and brought it prosperity from America. But 
under the Bourbon dynasty all was changed. The Spaniard was poor and 
helpless, the foreigner rich and powerful. 

Yet Spaniards still felt they had a valuable inheritance, even if it was 
now composed of little more than religious faith, moral decency and good 
manners. The ferocious Madrid rising of citizens in 1808, against Murat, 
showed the depth of national resentment of the 'Frenchified* Spaniards, 
the afmncesados, sometimes taken, to-day, for the first Spanish 'liberals'. 
For years afterwards any kind of a foreigner was liable to be stoned in 
the streets. British help in the eviction of Napoleon's deputies was only 
grudgingly accepted. It was always minimised by contemporary his- 
torians. The English were known to be hereditary enemies of the French 
and to be only fighting them in the peninsula for this reason, not in the 
least for the benefit of the Spanish people. Britain had also attacked the 
American empire from the start, had encouraged and in fact almost 
driven the colonies to revolt and had inflicted upon Spain, as the more 
or less unwilling ally of France in the eighteenth century, much irretriev- 
able damage, including the permanent loss of Gibraltar, the cruel 'nail 
in the Spanish heart*. 

Since those days British policy has, in Spanish eyes, deliberately kept 
Spain weak so as to retain the British grip on those all-important Straits. 
Britain seems to Spaniards to have fomented her civil wars and colonial 
insurrections, to have opposed her in Morocco, to have helped Alfonso 
XIII to lose the confidence of his people and to have supported the crazy 
liberalism* of the Second Republic. 

Angel Ganivet, in 1896, just before the Spanish- American war, had in 
vain advised the Spanish Government to conduct a passive rather than an 
active foreign policy. He meant that they should wait until they were 
firmer in the saddle themselves before riding abroad. As usual, the poet's 
counsel was ignored. 

But in 1939 the present ruler of Spain felt sure enough of himself to 
commence a tentative orientation of his European and American out- 
works. He was no cosmopolitan. But he had inherited the deep distrust 
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of France and Britain which had gathered thick over the foreign policies 
of his country for centuries. He saw these two Powers challenged by 
Germany, whose military framework he believed invincible, and by Italy, 
in whose political organization he found the promising germ of the dead 
Jose Antonio's and his own schemes for rehabilitating his exhausted coun- 
try. Both the Axis Powers had helped him to his victory over the Second 
Republic. France and Britain had officially stood aside. But unofficially 
French men and French material had undoubtedly stiffened the struggle 
against him. Even Conservative Britain had sent more volunteers to the 
Republic than to the Nationalists. There had been little obscurity, for at 
least half the war, in the question where the true sympathies of France 
and Britain lay. 

In the European war which followed Franco certainly hoped for an 
Axis triumph until the end of 1942, when the presence of strong Anglo- 
American forces in North Africa checkmated his plans for retrieving 
Gibraltar and enlarging Spain's African empire at the expense of France. 
Up to November of that year he even played with the idea of actual 
belligerence. But Hitler's terms were too high. The German dictator 
insisted upon the entrance of German troops into Spain and German 
occupation of the Canaries. Even military Spaniards were not so fond of 
the Germans as all that. The general had never intended to offer anything 
more than an expeditionary force. He was not prepared to go to the 
length of offering his country, even for Gibraltar and North Africa. The 
negotiations broke down. And the following year the tide of war began 

to turn. 

Spain's technical neutrality had been honest enough for her to make, 
without much impropriety, the volte face which prudence demanded. She 
could tell the Anglo-Americans that without her firm impartiality Gibral- 
tar would have fallen and the African landings made extremely difficult 
if not impracticable. She could point to her withdrawal of the volunteer 
'Blue Division from Gcnnany*s side in Russia, to her hospitality to 
French refugees, to the dissolution of the Italianate Falmge militia and to 
the now much more neutral tone of her Press. 

Spain managed to weather the storm of reproof which broke over her 
as first Italy and finally the mighty JRricfc itself surrendered. But the tradi- 
tional Spanish foreign policy of resistance to Britain and France now be- 
came almost impossible. It could only take the form of asking to be let 
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alone, to be allowed to remain passive, as Ganivet had so long ago recom- 
mended. But at first it seemed rather dangerous to take even this inoffensive 
line. 

Fortunately for all concerned the victorious Allies decided not to inter- 
vene against the only 'Fascist* dictator left in Europe. On normal ethical 
grounds they had no case. The Spanish ruler had neither attacked nor 
betrayed them. He was grudgingly admitted to be less noisy than Musso- 
lini and less fanatical than Hitler. But 'democratic* sentiment could not 
be denied. The embittered exiles, the shocked Americans, the malicious 
French and the irritated British, with the Russian Pharisees for once 
heartily applauding them, saw to it that Spain was barred from the new 
United Nations organization which now stepped into the shoes of the old 
League. Diplomatic missions were withdrawn from Madrid and a political 
ostracism, still in considerable force, began. 

As so often happens in European politics, this move had precisely the 
opposite effect to that intended. The great majority of Spaniards, stung 
in their most sensitive feature, their pride, at once rallied compactly round 
their chief, whom most of them had hitherto regarded with resignation 
rather than with enthusiasm. He was at least a soldier, a Spaniard and no 
cringer. Spain could hardly, in these circumstances, have a European 
foreign policy at all, since Europe seemed to conspire to ignore her. 
America, particularly South America, was another matter. But so far as 
Europe was concerned the policy had apparently to be limited to a 
frigidly correct attitude. The modest hope of participating to some extent 
in a general European reconstruction movement, it seemed, must for the 
time being go unfulfilled. This realization strongly reinforced the ten- 
dency to psychological isolation, which had always been characteristic of 
Spain. The continent to which it geographically belongs came to seem, 
morally, more remote than ever. 

But as the nineteen-forties neared the nineteen-fifties the new factor of 
Russian Communist imperialism began drastically to modify the political 
climate in Europe. Western 'democracy* had to define its ideology rather 
more closely than hitherto, now that the Eastern version was so very 
clearly defined and so very clearly bent on swallowing its vaguer, more 
dimly coloured parent. 

The operative word 'Christian' began to be used with more and more 
emphasis. It tended steadily to outweigh every secular hybrid in the 
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political vocabulary. Spaniards pricked up their ears. They did not under- 
stand 'democracy'. But they understood this other word. They had used 
it in their history, they flattered themselves, to more effect than any other 
nation. They were ready to use it again, if the northern heretics were 
really serious. 

It seemed for a moment that at last the cold-shouldered Spaniards might 
evolve a European foreign policy more positive than denying the false 
gods with which they had been saddled, the 'picturesque rascality*, the 
laziness*, the 'reactionary despotism' and the 'incompetence*. Spiritually 
at least, Christian Europe could have no doubt whose side they were on. 
To modern Spaniards, just as to Spaniards in the sixteenth century, the 
world is split into only two camps, between which no agreement can ever 
be permanent, Christians and infidels. It is true that in the days of Luther 
the new Protestants were regarded by the orthodox Spanish Catholic as 
little better than heathens. Nor was there much improvement in this 
intolerance until almost within living memory. But the ages of internecine 
religious bitterness are past. There are many Churches but only one 
Christian attitude. Contemporary Spaniards are in general, perhaps, the 
most devout and consistent practitioners of it. 

But a foreign policy towards a continent that has largely ceased to be 
Christian must consist in something more than presenting a bold face to 
the unbeliever. Spain as a nation has certain material interests, too, which 
direct her diplomacy. She wishes to be strong enough to defy the foul 
fiend of disunion, to preserve her national dignity and to be free to act 
as she pleases within the laws she has made for herself and also within 
those which Europeans have drawn up, but often evade or repudiate, for 
their international dealings. 

Any other country could say as much. But some other countries in the 
past have not concealed their contempt for international law when they 
felt they could disregard it with impunity. In the case of Spain, however, 
the well-worn phrases have a special poignancy. For, ever since 1945, the 
major European Powers have openly expressed disapproval of Spanish 
attempts to achieve national unity. Sometimes such Powers have worked 
against these endeavours, have used insulting language about the Spanish 
State and passed discriminating legislation to its prejudice. They have 
often discountenanced its growth and tried to restrict it. They have 
generally behaved as if this unlucky country, necessarily impotent and 
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modest, were a nest of hectoring, international brigands like National 
Socialist Germany. 

Europe is officially unfriendly. Unless and until this prejudiced attitude, 
based upon mere ignorance and maintained by an obstinacy blind and 
deaf to the signs of the times, can be turned into a normal business relation- 
ship, Spain must continue to have a hard time of it. Her enemies will 
continue to point to this hard time as a proof of what they seem to believe, 
the existence of that 'black legend* of a set of sinister crooks in south- 
west Europe plotting against 'democratic' institutions under the cloak of 
religious conservatism, while half the nation is enslaved and tormented 
by the other half, a la Hitler. 

There are still sensible men in Europe and America, particularly those 
of a compassionate and romantic cast of mind, who believe this legend. 
Their belief is, unfortunately, fostered not only by crypto-Communists, 
demagogues and vindictive expatriates, but also by certain distinguished 
Spaniards living in exile, who continue, in perfect good faith and with 
the best of motives, to promulgate the myth of the 'two Spains*, one 
progressive, 'liberal*, Europeanized, the other reactionary, bigoted, insular. 

This idea is a tendentious simplification of a situation which exists in 
all countries. It is true that from 1700 until the present day a minority 
of able and energetic Spaniards have looked by turns to France, Italy, 
Germany and even Britain for their political and social inspiration, since 
they could not find it at home. But the seeds of greatness in any race or 
country have never been borrowed. There is really only one Spain, whose 
native character is as potentially fertile for greatness as that of any other 
nation, and which possesses the virtues and vices which all other nations 
possess, but possesses them in a special Spanish form, which does not fit 
foreign classifications. 

In an ideal world this Spain would be allowed to develop without 
deliberate and persistent interference from abroad. The eventual result 
might then be that the rest of the world, as in the time of Abdurrahman 
III, would come to Spain to learn how to live without flying in the face 
of either God or human reason. Spanish foreign policy has, however, to 
be shaped to deal with the world as it is, not as it might be. 

First and foremost the grotesque and antiquated suppositions responsible 
for Christian Europe's hostility to Christian Spain must if possible be 
removed. With this end in view, Spain throws her soil open to anyone 
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who is not obviously her enemy and even to some to whom she gives 
the benefit of the doubt, often only to be disillusioned. She tries desper- 
ately to make the powerful Anglo-Saxons, in particular, understand what 
she is about. Sometimes they appear to think that what she was about in 
the dark .days of 'Fascism* is more important. So she tries to explain that 
to them, too. 

She asks for nothing which is not conceded to other countries free of 
the Russian grip, to war-time neutrals whose neutrality could have with 
more reason been attacked than her own, to friends who fell by the 
wayside and to downright enemies. She announces no territorial, ideo- 
logical or religious ambitions, as Alfonso XIII once did. She sends no 
underground agents to foreign countries. She threatens no one. She 
'encircles' no one. She attacks no one. Her worst public sin to-day, from 
the standpoint of Christian Europe, is an occasional irony in her Press 
concerning acts and statements in the Atlantic bloc which would try the 
patience of a far more naturally humble people. 

The most reasonable defence of the Atlantic attitude is that to the masses 
of the people in most quarters of the globe General Franco has become 
identified, largely through the stupidity and/or self-interested malice of 
powerful Western statesmen or trade unions, with 'Fascist tyranny* as 
contrasted with 'democracy* or 'socialism*. As these masses, through then- 
local heroes, exercise a certain amount of political pressure to-day, and 
in any case major wars cannot be fought without them, the West may 
well fear that to make concessions to the Spanish dictator would danger- 
ously divide the Christian world. 

Argument has little effect upon massive prejudice. Propaganda has a 
good deal. It is not the business of Spanish foreign policy, nor of such a 
book as this, which is only concerned to set out facts, to determine what 
form propaganda for a sensible view of modern Spain should take. But 
the decision is not an impossible one to make. There are plenty of people 
in the Atlantic countries capable of making it and carrying it out. In any 
case it is the only answer to the only realistic objection made to-day to 
receiving Spain into the so-called 'comity* of nations. 

Meanwhile, the general foreign policy of Spain towards Europe, or 
what is left of Europe by the Soviet Union, is a short-term plan. It is 
directed to the obtaining of European recognition that Spain is not a 
monster. Spaniards believe that they can best achieve this object by show- 
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ing Europe a serious and industrious workshop within Spanish frontiers 
and as much indulgence as possible to foreign antics beyond them. This 
indulgence, however, will never extend to taking lessons from dema- 
gogues in internal Spanish politics. Those who wish to see Spain an 
inferior sort of France or United States will only be able to attain their 
object by force. And even then another Spanish civil war will break out 
the moment they turn their backs. 

There are, of course, questions of European foreign policy which Spain 
would ultimately like to see settled in her favour. The control of Gibraltar 
is one. The status of Tangier is one. A more easily defensible frontier in 
Morocco is another. But these matters could only come up for discussion 
if Britain and France, to say nothing of the United States, decided to admit 
Spaniards to their continental deliberations. Such long-term aims are not 
susceptible of being pressed under present conditions. 

Spain is, indeed, hardly in a position, to-day, to press anyone to do 
anything. She is only just rising, economically, to her feet, with every 
spasmodic effort jealously watched abroad. In her political ostracism, her 
pressure, such as it is, must remain moral, it seems, for some time to come. 
This may well be a pity. For both vision and common sense, it is believed 
by some foreign observers not without either, recommend an early con- 
clusion to the sedulous ideological campaign against a country capable, if 
encouraged to go on helping itself, of one day forming not only a spear- 
head of ideals but also a strategic nodal point in the welter of some future 
Armageddon. 



66. Portugal 

IT was only dynastic changes and historical accidents in the Middle Ages 
which made Portugal eventually a political entity separate from Spain. 
There is no natural geographical frontier, though the country as a whole 
is nearer sea level, more fertile and better watered than Spain. The rivers 
plunging westward to the Atlantic, and that ocean itself, have made the 
climate less rigorous. Consequently, Portugal was always a desirable fief 
of Leon and, later, the object of the economic ambitions of Castile. 

By the end of the thirteenth century Portugal was a fairly strong inde- 
pendent monarchy, vigorous and expansive, already allied commercially 
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with Plantagenet England. The Portuguese fought side by side with 
Spaniards in the Moorish wars until the tide began to turn against the 
Moslems. Castile then renewed previous attempts to tike over the coun- 
try. It was largely English help which enabled the Portuguese to retain 
their freedom. 

During the fifteenth century the Portuguese empire spread eastwards 
round Africa and across India to the Moluccas and China. In 1500 the 
Portuguese captain Pedro Alvares Cabral, making for India, discovered 
and took possession of Brazil. Until 1580 the empire continued to expand, 
not clashing with the Spanish on account of the agreement made in 1494 
as to the division of new discoveries between the two peninsular nations. 

At this period, roughly the early sixteenth century, unification on the 
lines which had already been successful with Aragon and Castile became 
a possibility. But the diplomacy of the day failed to evolve a workable 
plan. The swiftly growing empire of Spain was obyiously destined in the 
end to swallow the older but smaller and more scattered one of Portugal. 

In 1580 Philip n was able at last to enforce the Castilian claim to the 
Portuguese crown. Spain ruled the country and its overseas possessions 
for sixty years. During this time, significantly enough for Spam's subse- 
quent policy towards Portugal, the combined Iberian empire practically 
dominated the world. But it was an empire in which the junior partner, 
to begin with, felt coerced. 

A real unification, however, seemed not far off. Then Richelieu, intent 
on making France the superior of Spain, saw that a fusing of the two 
southern nations would be fatal to his scheme. With French money and 
help Portugal evicted the Spaniards. After several defeats the latter were 
obliged, in 1668, once more to recognize Portuguese independence and 
to see the country, after the marriage of die British King Charles II with 
Catherine of Braganza, again allied with Britain and rich with the newly 
discovered gold of Brazil. 

Throughout most of the eighteenth century the Portuguese sided with 
the British against France and therefore against the Spain of the Bourbons. 
After the French Revolution Portugal and Spain were for a time in alliance 
in their hostility to the new tyrant of Europe. BotL countries fell, in the 
end, to Napoleon, Spaniards aiding Junot to overran their western neigh- 
bour in 1806. The Peninsular War saw Portugal axad Spain allied for the 
last time. For Spain the nineteenth century was filled with civil war. But 
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for Portugal it was a relatively prosperous period, though Brazil declared 
independence in 1822. 

The twentieth century began with the unification of Spain under 
Alfonso XHL But Portugal now encountered her own series of revolu- 
tions, which lasted until the practical dictatorship of Oliveira Salazar arose 
in 1928. The neutrality of Portugal in the Spanish civil war of 1936-39 
was naturally benevolent to the side which stood for authoritarianism. A 
treaty of friendship between the two countries was signed in 1939. It 
was confirmed in 1942, after the Anglo-American invasion of North 
Africa, It has since been regularly strengthened by mutual consultation. 

The ideas of an Iberian bloc and of 'Atlantic solidarity* now became 
prevalent. These notions were even extended by Spaniards to Portuguese 
West Africa, Madeira and the Cape Verde Islands. The present Spanish 
Government would be glad enough to see all Iberian' possessions pooled 
in some kind of an imperial commonwealth. In the ideological sphere 
the common hostility to Marxism and to what might perhaps be called 
its great-aunt, 'liberal democracy', drew Spain and Portugal more closely 
together than had been the case since the seventeenth century. Franco 
himself and the majority of Spaniards to-day would welcome actual poli- 
tical union if a suitable plan could be agreed on. Portugal is generally 
friendly and ready enough to co-operate economically. But she will not 
hear of any kind of administrative federation. 

The strong man of Portugal, the cool, discreet, ironic professor of 
economics who believes study to be a science, not an instrument for 
universal 'liberation', has had under him, since 1945, the richest as well 
as the most stably governed country, for its size, in the whole of Europe 
outside Switzerland and Scandinavia. He sees no reason for amalgamating 
it with a larger adjoining one which, though similar in ideology, is un- 
popular with his own powerful foreign friends and nothing like so self- 
sufficient as her little neighbour. From the Portuguese point of view the 
gain in size and strength would mean an embarrassing responsibility. The 
political support would be unnecessary. It would be impossible to co- 
ordinate Spanish foreign policy with Portuguese 

Nor are the national temperaments so closely akin as a stranger to both 
might suppose. The Spaniard is proud and reserved, the Portuguese 
effusive by comparison. Spaniards, since the close of the sixteenth century, 
are men of Spain. Portuguese are men of the world. The general Spanish 
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outlook is austere and bitterly realistic. Even Spanish gaiety has something 
fierce about it. The typical Portuguese temper inclines to epicureanism, 
sentimentality and 'literature', Portuguese gaiety is nearly always tender. 
Tragedy is in the very bones of the Spaniard. The softer air of Portugal 
turns it, at most, to romantic melancholy. Portuguese, like Italian, is the 
language of lyrical poetry at its most feminine. Castilian Spanish, like 
Ciceronian Latin or Elizabethan prose, sounds the note of a bronze or 
golden rhetoric, nothing if not masculine. 

The policy, then, of Spain towards Portugal to-day resembles the be- 
haviour of a self-respecting but poverty-stricken and lonely man to his 
one friend, a person of whom he does not wholly approve but who is 
related to him, let us say, by marriage, has much the same religious and 
political views, is a social success and quite well off. But he knows that 
this friend has more than once referred to him as 'that madhouse over the 
border 9 , does not understand him in the least, is culpably frivolous in 
high matters and more than a bit of a bohemian. Still, he is his only friend 
and really not a bad fellow at heart. It would be an excellent plan if they 
could keep house together and 'show the world*. 

But Portugal keeps Spain at arms* length. In reality Spain has closer 
relations, on the whole, with France. There is no urgent Spanish pressure 
on the Iberian 'brother*. It is for Portugal, with her one foot in the Atlantic 
camp and her colonial empire of forty-eight millions far outnumbering 
her home population, to say how far Iberian collaboration, which she 
does not seem to need very much herself, should go. Spain has little to 
offer but her numbers, quadruple those of Portugal, and her present 
sobriety and diligence. Ancient history has small relevance to modern 
conditions. But future history is moving in upon the world. Would not 
an 'Iberia* be in a better position to meet forthcoming perils, to 'save the 
West*, than merely a Spain and a Portugal? 

Such are the main arguments for and against a political union of the 
peninsula. Spain's Portuguese policy is actuated by the affirmative con- 
siderations. Accordingly, she is at pains to emphasize the similarities and 
minimize the differences between the two regimes, the two national 
psychologies, the two histories, the two destinies. She has a case. But on 
the whole the opposite view is decisive. Both Governments are authori- 
tarian and stress the rule of law. But Salazar is an intellectual, Franco a 
soldier. The average Portuguese is opportunist, sociable, pliant and a 
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dilettante, the average Spaniard stiff and self-centred, though each has 
many of the usual characteristics of a Latin nation. 

Again, Portugal has had pretty nearly as many revolutions as Spain. 
They have been as often under British influence as Spanish revolutions 
have been under French. But Portugal is a small country with unimpor- 
tant regional diversities, Spain a large one with intractable regional prob- 
lems. Spanish civil wars have been long and grim, Portuguese relatively 
short and elastic. Finally, and most significantly of all, Portugal looks 
west, Spain south. 

It is to be feared that union in the sense of England's with Scotland or 
nineteenth-century Austria's with Hungary is not now likely. On the 
other hand, a relationship as close as that of Norway with Sweden or 
that of Canada with the United States is much to be desired and seems 
feasible. In such a conjunction Portugal could act as Spain's interpreter 
to the "West and Spain as a reminder to Portugal of those ancient religious 
and cultural stabilities, the Roman and Mediterranean inheritance, with- 
out which the "West is as liable as Russia to put temporal power and 
luxury before moral and spiritual depth. 

It would certainly be convenient for the other officially Christian Powers 
if the Iberian peninsula as a whole could be relied on to act in unison on 
political and economic issues. But before this desirable consummation can 
happen it will be necessary for Spain to share, in theory at any rate, the 
footing of Portugal in European affairs. The accidents of history, as well 
as the dictation of geography, and the obstinacy of an especially proud 
people, have hitherto made the path to this parity, it seems, a little stony. 
But some people think the stones more apparent than real. Others believe 
that they have mostly been put there by doctrinaires. 

If common sense is ever to have even a still and small voice again in the 
conduct of the world's business, they feel, one diffidently whispered sug- 
gestion could reasonably be that a country of twenty-eight million rela- 
tively sober and honest, energetic and resolute workers, tacked on to a 
country of seven million who do not necessarily have to work so hard, 
ought not to be almost completely ignored because its chief, under obliga- 
tions to a couple of foreign would-be world tyrants, and with his country 
almost in ruins at his feet and open to any force they cared to exercise, 
did not leap at once into the arms of a combination hostile to them and 
one which all his national history up to date had taught him to fear. 
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Spain is of opinion that, in the general contemporary unpopularity of 
dictators, Portugal's has been luckier than her own, though Franco, 
nevertheless, in his uniquely difficult position, showed at least as much 
prudence as the other in his far easier one. This Spanish view does not 
affect Spain's friendly overtures to the country where the exiled Bourbons 
live. 

Her Portuguese policy, admittedly embarked upon for her own sake, 
is of advantage also to the Atlantic Powers if they care to take advantage 
of it. An Iberian bloc, even if it went no further than steady political agree- 
ment on questions of principle, would stand a good chance of being 
repeated in Brazil and the other South American States and of being 
welcomed by the best elements in Italy and France. In any case, Spain's 
existing and increasingly successful policy of rapprochement with Portugal 
will not easily be deflected while present conditions last. 



67. France 

/SPANIARDS can never forget that France rose to greatness on the ruins 
1^3 of Spain. All through the histories of these two Powers their relations 
have been close and uneasy. Not to speak of a time when neither France 
nor Spain were nations in the modern sense of the word, the moment 
Spain was unified she found France arrayed against her. For a hundred 
and fifty years Spain had the best of the struggle for European hegemony. 
Then came the turn of France. The wheel turned so decisively that Span- 
iards found a French family on the throne of Spain for more than two of 
the ensuing centuries. It was a period of almost unbroken disaster. 

Consequently, the fascination which the brilliant intellectual culture of 
France has exercised upon all the best minds in Europe ever since the 
seventeenth century never went very deep in Spain. At that date the 
English had already inherited centuries of enmity against France. Ever 
since they have been fighting her on and off the field until well within 
living memory. Yet they have never ceased to rate French intelligence, 
in general, above their own. Marlborough and Wellington, Melbourne 
and Salisbury, to say nothing of British poets and philosophers, have 
loved, even venerated, one side of France while they chastized, hood- 
winked and lectured the other. It could not be so in Spain. 
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There, except, no doubt, in Catalonia, the Frenchman stood in the main 
not only for the intellectual formalism and abstraction so alien from the 
Spanish genius, but also for usurpation and chicanery, predatory arrogance 
and, after 1789, atheism and immorality. The ordinary Spaniard is not 
easily accessible to a comparatively agnostic, even if generous, humanism. 
The rights proclaimed by Rousseau and Voltaire made little appeal to 
him. In the elections of 1931, for instance, they played a much smaller 
part than antipathies to the king, the landowners and the political 
prelates. 

In Spain, Louis XTV 9 Napoleon and the French North African empire 
have always seemed more important than Descartes, Lavoisier, Delacroix 
or Victor Hugo. The patronage and romantic misconception which re- 
sulted in such genialities as Gil Bias, Carmen and Le Capitaine Fracasse 
infuriated rather than charmed the inhabitants of the country depicted. 

In the eighteenth century resentful subservience was only kept in being 
by the poverty of the servants, the force of the masters and the fear of 
Britain in both. In the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries the doomed 
rivalry in Morocco and the instinctive distrust of French political ideas 
culminated in the chaos of the Second Republic. All these factors have 
made Spanish policy towards France, to say the least of it, extremely 
cautious. Even French capital, which did so much for the shy beginnings 
of Spanish communications and industry, especially in Catalonia, was 
only accepted because Spanish capital was not available. French official 
neutrality in the Spanish civil war of 1936-39 was suspected by the 
Nationalists, with some considerable reason, much more than British. A 
conservative estimate of the number of Frenchmen who fought for the 
Republic in that war would not be under 20,000. When France fell in 
1940, the tragic collapse aroused little sympathy beyond the Pyrenees. 

Nevertheless, Hitler had to complain of the passage of Frenchmen, 
ostensibly refugees, through Spain to North Africa without hindrance 
from the Spanish Government. Nor did that Government, like the Italian, 
attack France when she was down. It did not even open a political cam- 
paign against France. The fact that Spanish Republican refugees, in their 
turn, fought in the maquis during French underground resistance to the 
German occupation is, of course, to be attributed partly to gratitude for 
past support and partly to the desire for vengeance on the German partici- 
pation in the Nationalist victory. But it does show that Spaniards and 
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Frenchmen can on occasion, as they did also in Morocco against Abd el 
Krim, fight side by side. 

With the final appearance in 1945 of France as a conqueror among the 
Allies, Spanish policy renewed its caution for another reason. Franco, in 
spite of his name, was heartily disliked by most of the Frenchmen then 
prominent in politics. A good part of his energy, therefore, had to be 
expended in trying to prove that he was not a fiend, meant no harm to 
anyone, least of all to resurgent France and only desired to be allowed to 
put his country back on the European map without interference. He was 
relieved to find that the triumphant coalition, including its powerful and 
ferociously hostile Russian element, did not, after all, intend to bum him 
at the stake. 

Official France and the Anglo-Saxons did not get on too well with the 
Soviet Union at this period. But they remained coldly inimical to Spain's 
general foreign policy of trying to secure admittance to the European 
reconstruction programme. In fact, the dangerously inflammatory char- 
acter of the exiled Republicans' propaganda north of the Pyrenees and its 
support by a half-Communist French Government led in 1946 to the 
closing of the French-Spanish frontier by Spain. 

France also supported the proposal, originally made by Poland in April 
1946, that since Spain was a 'danger to international peace and security' 
diplomatic relations with the country should be severed by all the United 
Nations. This motion was finally approved in the last month of the year. 
The Paris Conference of July 1947, with its decision to exclude Spain 
from European economic co-operation also showed which way the wind 
was blowing. Only when the frontier was reopened in the spring of 1948, 
after a change of government in France, did matters begin to improve, 
But the improvement since then has not been such as to cause Spaniards 
to revise their historic policy of handling French diplomats as if they were 
Sevres china. 

For, while there is now no question of another French conquest, there 
is a very distinct question of French economic power. In spite of German 
robbery and devastation the industrial potential of this long since elabor- 
ately developed country still stands in Spanish eyes higher than any, 
except the British, in western Europe. Frenchmen are famous for quick 
recoveries. They had never fallen so low in the economic scale as Span- 
iards and they had rich and sympathetic allies. Common sense advised 
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Spain to renew as rapidly and as comprehensively as possible, and if 
practicable even to increase, her trade connections with her adjacent and 
favourably situated neighbour. 

But history, psychology and ideology stood in the way. France was 
not commercially interested in a poor country which could offer her little 
but what she had already or could get more cheaply elsewhere. She could 
not forget that fatal interview with Hitler at Hendaye, those pro-Axis 
speeches and articles in the Spanish Press. Paris was just then a busy head- 
quarters for the envenomed expatriates of the Second Republic. Even 
moderate men in France considered Spaniards a nuisance with their irre- 
concilable internal disputes, 'reactionary* society and intolerable 'conceit'. 
The less moderate used stronger language. The numerous and vociferous 
Communists, naturally, clamoured not for trade but for extermination. 

The case seemed hopeless. Though a slightly saner attitude prevails in 
France to-day, with considerably improved commercial relations, pros- 
pects for Spanish policy towards France have hardly brightened during 
the last five years. When, in November 1950, the United Nations organ- 
ization rescinded its resolution of December 1946 for the recall of am- 
bassadors from Spain, France, like Britain, did not vote. Yet no alternative 
to that policy appears possible. Against almost every conceivable obstacle 
Spaniards feel obliged to prolong their wooing of this cold and extremely 
preoccupied beauty. They can only rely, for the most part, on the un- 
compromising logic of events and believe that France will one day have 
to accept the fact that Spain has kept up for a considerable number of 
years a steady progress towards the consolidation and development of her 
national economy. * 

It remains to be seen whether ideological differences will then continue 
to override commercial interest. In the past France, like other countries, 
would have cheerfully traded with the devil himself if he had established 
a hard working and productive community anywhere on earth, let alone 
her doorstep. To-day this does not seem so certain. Political bitterness has 
reached an unprecedented height in the modern world. It is true that the 
massive horrors of modern war and modern exploitation provide some 
excuse for it. But it is also truQ that the ardour with which political disputes 
are now pursued, even by educated people, would have made our ancestors 
laugh. Their scepticism was that of men of the world. Our devotion is 
naive by comparison. 
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These reflections may appear to have little to do with present relations 
between Spain and France. But it is part of the thesis of this book to 
suggest that typical Spanish culture, with its apparent contradictions re- 
solved at the deepest level, may have an important lesson to teach political 
and social theorists, who are pre-eminent in intellectual France. No one 
is so fundamentally tolerant as a mystic. No one is less so than a fanatic. 
A Spaniard does not, as a rule, regard the existence of God, or that of the 
inequality of men, as subjects on which any doubt can be entertained by 
reasonable people. But he will not refuse to shake hands with you, far 
less cut your throat, if you do entertain such doubts. 

His attitude is much the same, though his reasons for it are not, as that 
of one of the greatest of Frenchmen, of him who wrote: C I hate what you 
say and will defend to the death your right to say it.* Voltaire, if not a 
positive atheist, was the sworn enemy of organized religion. This is not 
a possible platform for a true Spaniard. The latter would consider the 
Frenchman's 'Ecrasez T infante I 9 mere waste of breath. His reasons for 
indulgence to all private opinion are, firstly, that to contradict is not only 
a rude but an unwarrantable infringement of the dignity of personality, 
and, secondly, that opinions matter even less to him than they did to 
Plato. They have so little, after all, to do with truth. 

At this philosophical depth, then, the best of Frenchmen and the best 
of Spaniards behave very much in the same way, even if neither can under- 
stand why the other, being what he is, should do so. More superficially, 
the differences are obvious enough. But the education required to remove, 
them is emphatically not needed only on one side, as France is apt to think. 

Basically, Spanish policy towards France, in spite of past acrimonies, 
has to be conciliatory because Spain is weak. Moreover, this old enemy 
is now allied firstly with another old enemy, Britain, and secondly with 
the most powerful country in the world, the United States. 

The outstanding point in Spanish-French relations to-day is therefore 
the unreal nature of the former antithesis, which the wealthier partner 
maintains and the poorer has repudiated. Tariffs and currency manoeuvres, 
commercial and political enticements and rebuffs, count for little beside 
this senior fact. Perhaps France is right and Spain is wrong, at all levels. 
But if so all the best minds known to us in all countries at all periods 
have been woefully mistaken, France bears now, as she has borne for 
centuries, a crucial responsibility as the only suitable intermediary nation 
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between the Latin and the Teutonic, the Mediterranean and the Atlantic 
civilizations. She is quite capable, culturally, of holding the balance. 
PoEtically, her capacity is much more questionable. The situation is tragic. 
For it is political history that decides cultural destiny. 

The economic and psychological arguments for closer relations with 
France have recently been heavily reinforced by strategic considerations. 
The French coolness towards the Spanish commercial prayer is intelligible 
enough, if not very creditable to French imagination. It is less easy to 
understand why a country three times invaded and twice conquered from 
the north during the last eighty years seems to care so little whether 
it has a positive or a negative friend at its geographical back, to the 
south. 

No doubt Paris considers that in the event of a fourth invasion from the 
same quarter the United States, the only Power, apparently, that can spare 
the strength, will bear the brunt of the defence of France. Geographically, 
the country is still the key to European stability and its military weakness 
is an open secret to-day. 

But the United States, though probably omnipotent and certainly 
generous, is primarily a business organization. A wealthy overseas firm, 
appealed to by a soi-disant helpless one across three thousand miles of 
water for support in preserving an asset vital to both, will normally 
require its protege to co-opt likely local allies and will decline to listen 
to ideological objections to that course. 

It has already been pointed out that the Spanish Army, though large, 
is ill-equipped for a modern war. But there are signs that this deficiency 
will not last for ever. Spaniards have to-day some considerable excuse for 
expecting, while they pursue their traditional cautious policy towards 
France, that Frenchmen may be induced to turn a more friendly eye than 
they do at present upon their potential mihtary backers beyond the 
Pyrenees. 



68. Italy 

/|T the moment of Spain's first real unification under Ferdinand and 
_/JL Isabella the former sovereign, as King of Aragon, had inherited 
claims to the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, which then shared the Italian 
peninsula with the Papacy, the Republics of Florence and Venice and the 
Duchy of Milan. The Aragonese dynasty had been struggling for the last 
two hundred years with that of Anjou in southern Italy. Many members 
of the former house had practically turned into Italians. 

The year 1492, which opened the period of Spain's greatness, saw a 
Spaniard, Rodrigo Borgia, occupy the throne of St. Peter as Alexander 
VI. That year opened also, for Italy, the age of invasions. The Duke of 
Milan, the hereditary enemy of the King of Naples, called in Charles 
VHI of France to make good the Angevin claim to the Neapolitan crown. 
Charles's expedition came to nothing in the end. But his incursion brought 
the Spaniards, as a separate nation, into Italy. Ferdinand, in 1501, united 
Naples and Sicily under his single sceptre. 

Spain, Germany and France squabbled over the distracted land, so 
superior to them all, at this date of the High Renaissance, in general 
culture, but so inferior in political sense. France, by the Treaty of Cam- 
brai in 1529, surrendered her claims to Charles V, representing both Spain 
and the Austrian dynasty of Habsburg which controlled the shadowy 
German or Holy Roman empire. In effect Italy, excluding the Papacy, 
became a Spanish province from Milan to Sicily. The popes were pro- 
Spanish. 

With the decline of Spanish power in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, the death of Charles n, last of the Spanish Habsburgs, in 1700 
and the accession of the Bourbon line, which had been founded, ironically 
enough, by the contemporary Duke of Anjou, Italy changed masters. 
Spain pkyed no further part in her political destinies. 

Henceforth, until the rise of Mussolini in the early twentieth century, 
Spanish politicians can hardly be said to have looked across the "western 
Mediterranean at all, with the important exception of their dealings with 
the Vatican. Italy, for Spaniards, was ecclesiastical Rome until the Fascist 
revolution attracted the interest of Alfonso Xffi. 

Spain had remained the most uncompromisingly Catholic country in 
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Europe. But the Spanish bishops, with characteristic eccentricity, always 
insisted and insist to-day on a large measure of executive independence 
of the Pontiff. Relations with the Papacy have been closer since 1939, 
though the latter has been careful to indicate their strictly non-political 
character. Yet in a sense the Vatican has now come to be almost the only 
foothold which Spain retains in Europe. Franco's policy is the utmost 
degree of co-operation with the Holy See that can be reconciled with the 
traditional and jealously guarded right of the Spanish Church to manage 
its own affairs. 

Mussolini's idea of a dictatorship which abolishes Parliament but pre- 
serves the Crown had a special appeal in Spain. For there the parliamen- 
tary system had long worked badly. It was, in 1922, after Anual, little 
better than a tragic joke. The theory, also, that fair treatment for the 
masses of the people might be obtained without letting them run away 
with political power and turn into 'internationalists', thus depriving the 
individual nation of the right to stand up for itself, deeply interested 
Spanish thought. The consolidation of the Italian statesman's power in 
1922 was followed by Primo de Rivera's experiment in 1923. 

But Spaniards really resemble Italians as little as they resemble Portu- 
guese or Frenchmen. They are the last people to imitate foreign models, 
whether the pattern be that of German militarism, French legalism or 
aesthetic views, Anglo-Saxon commercialism or Russian byzantinism. The 
Spanish brand of Fascism worked out so differently from the Italian in its 
inability to shake the power of the traditional and conservative elements 
in Spanish politics, to wit, the personal dignity of the individual, the 
Crown, the Church, the Army and the aristocracy, that in 1931 it was 
abandoned for its opposite extreme. 

The reaction of 1936 had been intellectually prepared by Primo de 
Rivera's brilliant son, Jose Antonio, who was shot by the Republican 
Government in the same year. The new scheme approximated more 
closely to the now-triumphant Italian prescription in its emphasis on 
general economic and particular industrial organization. Corporative and 
totalitarian, but patriotic rather than nationalistic, it was directed much 
more sincerely by moral and religious principle. It lacked altogether the 
element of personal regimentation, as well as the adventurous materialism 
and thoroughly secular exhibitions and exaltations which Mussolini had 
recently been borrowing from National Socialist Germany. 
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The Spanish revolution of 1936-39 looked to Italy and Germany less 
for blueprints which could be worked to in Spain than for encourage- 
ment in the insurgents* instinctive opposition to parliamentary democracy, 
difficult enough to practise with northern steadiness in any Latin country, 
swiftly and decisively arriving at utter degeneration in a Spanish atmo- 
sphere. 

German and Italian versions of Fascism overreached themselves just as 
the Spanish rebels triumphed. To a certain extent Franco had succeeded 
by German and Italian material aid, to a slightly larger degree by their 
ideological support. Nothing is so disillusioning as a Yellow traveller* at 
close quarters. Spaniards on the whole sincerely admired the soldierly 
qualities of their German technicians and pilots. As sincerely they despised 
these people's hopeless insensibility and the complete lack of realism in 
their fatuous heathen superstitions about racial hierarchies, national destiny 
and the other-worldliness of their coarse, ranting paranoiac of a Fuhrer. 
The Italian flyers and tank men were not such reliable fighters. They were 
much more intelligent and amusing than the Germans. But they soon got 
a reputation for cynicism and dishonesty. 

Even at the height of Axis military success in 1940-42 these mixed 
sentiments remained among Spaniards. They were shocked at the greedy 
Italian assault on prostrate France, Spain's apparently eternal enemy, and 
did not imitate it. They watched with grim amusement the Italian defeats 
in Abyssinia and Libya. The Italian collapse in 1943 hardly surprised, 
though it disturbed them. In 1945 the final fall of all the Axis stood for 
and the emergence of a new 'liberal* Italy threw them uneasily on the 
defensive. But that the Vatican survived and began to grow stronger than 
ever was a good sign. It is the only stable feature, from the present Spanish 
standpoint, in renascent, republican Italy. 

Spanish policy towards the neighbouring peninsula tends, therefore, as 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, though for rather different 
reasons, to concentrate on ecclesiastical Rome. The approach to Italy 
shows a tentativeness, a prudence, similar to that of Spain's view of con- 
temporary France. Italy, too, is largely industrialized, much more so than 
Spain. If Italians can work their new constitution satisfactorily they will 
have much to offer their Latin sister. But the tradition of the Renaissance 
man, of Machiavelli and Lorenzo de'Medici, as well as of Savonarola and 
Julius n, is still feared in Spain. 
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It has been said by a modern Spanish writer that while Italians spend 
a good deal of their time in laughing at Spaniards, the latter have never 
been slow to return the left-handed compliment. However this may be, 
it is certain that Italian frivolity is not very congenial to the sober Span- 
iard. His own very definite humour has a touch of good-natured contempt 
in it equally unintelligible to the Italian temperament. The attitudes of 
both nations to each other include a substantial ingredient of irony, 
directed at Spanish stiflhess and 'provincialism* from one side and at 
Italian volatility and 'cynicism' from the other. Italians, however, are 
to-day on the up grade, Spaniards in the doldrums. 

Madrid finds it difficult to understand why an ex-enemy, however 
valiant its partisanship of the Anglo-Americans in 1943-45, should stand 
so high in Atlantic favour in 1950, while a neutral, however suspect its 
policy in 1939-42, should now be relegated to outer darkness. The situa- 
tion is accepted with Spanish realism. But it inevitably colours Italo- 
Spanish relations. As in the cases of Portugal and France, Spanish policy 
favours a Latin solidarity, based primarily on the common official religion, 
in order to present a wholly spiritual and cultural front to the north, since 
the latter's material eminence can never now be challenged. It is unfor- 
tunate for this ideal that both France and Portugal have so long stood as 
much for a merger with northern Europe as for even intellectual indepen- 
dence, while Italy to-day shows signs of attraction to the same orbit, 
particularly to that of the United States, where so many men of Italian 
descent live. 

It is perfectly true that for better or for worse physical force decides 
mental climate. The circumstance is not perhaps wholly to be deplored. 
For lasting imperial power does not come into existence without the 
architectonics of some admirable qualities. Ancient Athens, ancient Rome, 
ancient Islam, sixteenth-century Spain, seventeenth-century France, 
eighteenth and nineteenth-century Britain and twentieth-century North 
America have all not only contributed a characteristic weight of their 
own to the complex of modern European civilization, but have preserved 
certain aspects of their predecessors. It has not only been Greece that led 
her Roman conqueror captive. Arabs passed on pagan culture to Christian 
Europe and were conquered by those who had imbibed it. Renaissance 
Italy was good for Spain in spite of the latter's distrust of the Leonardos 
and Ariostos. The France of Le Sage became fascinated by Spain, as the 
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Britain of Chatham and Matthew Arnold by France and the United States 
of the Roosevelts by Britain. 

In the continental setting of to-day there are beginning to be certain 
signs that victorious America will mend and preserve the broken heirloom 
of Europe. It is obviously for Europe to see that the pieces, at least, shall 
still be recognizable, Italy and Spain preceded France and Britain in giving 
those fragments their existing shape and colour. Both France and Britain 
for long accepted the intellectual dictation of the Mediterranean. French, 
at any rate, is still generally the second language throughout northern 
Europe. Few intellectuals north of Paris to-day have no nostalgia for Italy, 
the spiritual mother of them all. 

Spain has not so evident a claim upon their devotion. But the singu- 
larity of Spanish culture, its religious depth, its healthy scepticism in a 
world of political nostrums, its unsentimental realism and its resurgent 
practical energy after nearly two hundred and fifty years of somnolence, 
make it attractive to those who are disappointed by American plutocracy, 
British insularity, French egotism and the turning of Karl Marx in his 
grave. 

Nevertheless, Italy alone retains, in spite of the persistent corruption of 
nearly all her best elements, a firm hold upon the imagination of desperate 
Europe. Through Italy and through the ancient seat in Rome of Christian 
spiritual power Spain may perhaps best hope to speak again in continental 
councils. St. Peter's not only still stands. It has a meaning at least as 
definite as the dollar symbol and much more implacably opposed to the 
law of the jungle. Consequently, Spaniards look primarily to Italy for 
soch foreign inspiration as no nation can afford to disregard. In their view 
Italy contains, if not precisely the geographical, at least the psychological 
centre of all future effective resistance to the appalling thunder-cloud in 
the north-east, with its brutal threat of a new Attila, a thousand times 
magnified, trampling into the dust, in the name of justice for humanity, 
the source of the only illimitable pity Europe has ever known. 
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SPANIARDS first encountered the English as a nation during the Castilian 
wars with Portugal in the late Middle Ages. At that time the Plan- 
tagenet kings sent their famous archers to the help of their commercial 
and maritime ally in the south-west. But it was not until the expansion 
of English sea-borne trade under the Tudors, coinciding with the peak 
of Spanish continental power, that a policy towards the heretical northern 
island became necessary. 

That policy could scarcely be anything but hostile. Henry VHI, like 
Luther, had exasperated all Catholic Europe by his defiance of the Vicar 
of Christ. Spain was at once the strongest and the most devout of the 
Pope's supporters. She considered herself almost in duty bound to reduce 
these insolent Protestants to a proper respect for Christianity. 

There were also secular reasons. The restive and largely heretical Dutch 
and Flemish provinces of Spain looked too often across the North Sea to 
their coreligionists. English pkates and privateers were becoming a serious 
menace to the new American trade. They were even threatening the new 
American settlements. Something would have to be done about it and the 
sooner the better. 

Philip II was a very busy and very cautious man. He already had half 
the world to look after, for he insisted on doing most of the work him- 
self. He also had his own soul to save. During the brief Catholic reaction 
in England after King Henry's death he had considered it politic to marry 
the middle-aged and unattractive but Catholic English Queen Mary. But 
she died childless and was succeeded by an out-and-out Protestant sister. 

Soon the English were pouring west across the Atlantic, outgunning 
his galleys, burning his new churches and palaces in the American islands 
and mainland, killing and drowning valuable troops, stealing his gold, his 
lands and even his slaves. Elizabeth was backing rebellion in the Nether- 
lands and intriguing against him all over Europe. He began seriously to 
remonstrate with his 'dear cousin*. 

Elizabeth was really afraid of Philip. When a clever woman is afraid 
of a man she is much cleverer than when she despises him. The English 
queen kept her 'cousin' guessing for quite a long time, too long for even 
this circumspect despot's patience. He decided at last on open war, made 
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his usual careful preparations and as usual was defrauded by his own 
subordinates, which was one of the reasons why he tried to do most things 
himself. But in so great an enterprise he had to depend on others. A 
corrupt bureaucracy, the incalculable English weather and the superior 
English seamanship destroyed his great Armada. 

This event settled the main outlines of Spanish policy towards England 
for centuries. As time went on the lines hardened and deepened. British 
sea power became nearly as fatal an obstacle in Spain's natural channels 
to prosperity as French tutelage. It made nonsense of Spanish pretensions 
to own the Atlantic. It captured Gibraltar and at one stroke made both 
the eastward and southward expansion of Spain dependent on British 
policy. 

That policy in general worked to keep Spain impotent. A strong Spain 
would threaten Britain's Mediterranean trade and her colonial interests. 
The naval supremacy of a distant, rather than a Latin, Power suited Spain 
well enough. While the British held her Latin sisters in check she might 
hope to pursue her own affairs on parallel lines to those occupied by the 
British. Unfortunately for Spain, Britain did not see the situation in that 
light at all. To the British a weak Spain was merely another version of a 
weak Italy and a weak France, both necessities to British southern and 
eastern commercial enterprise. 

Gibraltar gradually became the focal point of these ideas. It was the 
cause of the British benediction to French expansion in Morocco, a move- 
ment which proceeded to a certain extent at the expense of Spain. The 
latter country was, however, allowed by Britain to keep control of the 
African coast opposite the Straits, on the sound political principle that it 
is better to have a weak neighbour than a strong one, unless there is a 
giant in the neighbour's garden. From the British point of view there have 
always been wicked giants in Europe, a Napoleon, a Hitler or a Stalin. 
In North Africa, however, there is at present no such monster. 

Gibraltar's intransigent presence kept Spaniards permanently hostile to 
their best market in Europe. The Rock stood there, former Spanish terri- 
tory, the fortress holding Africa, the arm that, so to speak, gripped Spain 
by the elbow. It was full of Spanish people and Spanish things and it 
bristled with British guns. 

Every attempt to deal diplomatically with this sore place in the Spanish 
economy met with bland evasion. Neither surrender, exchange nor joint 
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administration could be thought of for a moment. Spain was weak and 
from the British point of view Spain, apparently in her own interests, 
must be kept weak. 

So matters stood when the twentieth century opened. From 1906 to 
1931 the King of Spain had an English queen, a number of English habits. 
The Spanish aristocracy began to wear tweeds and smoke pipes. But 
Britain still held Gibraltar, had a Liberal Government and ruled the waves. 

On the outbreak of European war w. 1914 just as many Spaniards 
favoured conservative and military Germany, which had stood by them 
against France in the Morocco wrangles, as easy-going, shop-keeping 
Britain. 

Neutrality and war profits brought capital into the country. Markets 
opened up for Spain not only in Europe among the belligerents but also 
in America, where both halves of the continent were in a similar happy 
position. For the first time since the end of the seventeenth century it 
could be said that Spain was growing internationally minded. This psycho- 
logical enlargement, however, did nothing to ease the tension between 
one sort of Spaniard and another, capitalist and employee, agriculturist 
and business man, Catalan and Castilian, 

With the proceeds of the British, French, German and American mar- 
kets Primo de Rivera almost succeeded in opening a new epoch for Spain. 
Among other innovations he laboured for a better understanding with 
Britain. The British would always listen to up-to-date commercial pro- 
posals. Primo collected as much foreign capital as he could for his big 
public works programmes and his new roads, railways and airfields. He 
adopted a bluff and indulgent attitude, which he supposed to be British, 
towards social grievances. He smilingly resigned Gibraltar, after an abor- 
tive suggestion that it might be exchanged for Ceuta. In fact, he did all 
he could for Spanish overseas trade, for which the biggest European 
market was still Britain. 

He was just not quite modem enough for the new, internationally 
minded Spain. He resembled die next dictator in his retention of the 
Army, the Church and the landowners as instruments of government. 
Like Franco, too, he imposed a strict censorship and a policy of economic 
nationalism. But he did not find Franco's specific for discontented labour. 
Nor did he proclaim a spiritual crusade. He could hardly do so in view 
of his private character of a thorough-going materialist. 
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The Republic which eventually succeeded him aligned itself openly, at 
first, with Liberal Britain and France. Spanish policy became for a time 
very receptive and actively friendly towards Britain, where there was a 
Labour Government. But the Republic soon began to lose grip at home. 
Its policy towards Britain degenerated into little more than comradely 
gestures. Behind all the intrigues and counter-intrigues which preceded 
the civil war of 1936-39 the official foreign policy of Spain declined into 
mere propaganda abroad for the Government's particular ideology. This 
political outlook had more chance of sympathy in France and Britain, to 
say nothing of the Soviet Union, than in Germany and Italy. Accordingly 
the eventually victorious rebel was obliged to reveise its implementation. 

Franco's accession to power almost coincided 'With the new European 
war. As has already been suggested, his neutrality favoured the Axis while 
the latter was on the up grade and the 'democracies', excluding the Rus- 
sian variety, when the tide turned. From the realistic Spanish point of 
view there was nothing very dreadful about this behaviour. Nor was 
Britain herself entirely free from responsibility for the first attitude. 

Her war-tirne ambassador, by taking a very fierce tone at a very low 
ebb in Britain's belligerent fortunes, gave Spaniards the impression that 
he wished to drag them into battle on the losing side against an opponent 
very obviously in a position to wipe the floor with them. This procedure 
hardened Spanish opinion against Britain at the worst possible moment, 
especially as the German envoy's conduct at that time was not only, for 
a German, conspicuously discreet, but actually somewhat apathetic. It is 
true that Germany did not care much, one way or the other, about Spain 
just then. But this tirciimstance, well enough known to the Spanish 
Government, only made Lord Templewood's accusations of subservience 
to 'German propaganda* all the more absurd. 

The British ambassador of those days also showed his utter ignorance 
of the people he had so long lived with by urging die restoration of the 
monarchy upon Spaniards inclined to favour British political institutions 
and therefore regarding themselves and being regarded by other Spaniards 
as 'socialists*. 

The bullying attitude which this unhappy British policy inaugurated 
turned, after the war, into one of cold contempt for the man who had 
kept Germany out of Spain and Gibraltar, acidly flavoured with political 
lectures. In November 1947 the gratuitous expression by the Socialist 
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British foreign secretary of his disapproval of the Spanish Government 
and his desire for its downfall is a typical example. 

The persistent denigration of Spain which continues to characterize the 
policy of the British Broadcasting Corporation is another. That policy 
was framed when the incalculable institution in question was doing heroic 
work for the French resistance in 1940-44. The Spanish section at Bush 
House was then manned by Republican exiles. They rightly encouraged 
underground France against a foreign invader and his native puppets. But 
in doing so they also encouraged resistance in Spain to a purely Spanish 
Government, which had taken the place of the one they preferred. These 
activities, to say the least of them, took the Corporation beyond its brief. 
Spain continues to be the butt of this powerful organization, the non- 
political character of which, as laid down in its charter, evidently does 
not extend to the criticism of foreign countries. 

The British prime minister, until the Labour Government fell in 
October 1951, did not descend to this kind of thing. But he was, prior to 
that date, obviously determined, to keep Spain in Coventry. He observed 
in the House of Commons in July 1950 that 'in the view of His Majesty's 
Government the closer association of Spain with the Atlantic Pact 
countries at the present time would not strengthen the collaboration of 
those countries against Soviet Communism'. While such political bigotry, 
submission to ignorant prejudice and blindness to conspicuous fact directed 
British policy towards Spain there could be no hope of a common-sense 
settlement of the ' Spanish problem*. 

Spaniards are as little ready to forgive or forget bigotry as arrogance. 
But Spain is economically at the mercy of the Anglo-Saxon Powers. The 
latter could bring down any Spanish Government they chose by cutting 
off supplies of oil, cotton and rubber and locking British and United 
States doors against Spanish exports. The tragic history of Spain has 
taught its inhabitants far more forcibly than any French philosopher could 
that no nation is incapable of a base action. Spaniards would not have 
been surprised if sanctions had been imposed for no better reason than 
ideological disagreement. They are duly grateful for the forbearance 
shown, in which the United States rather than Britain has taken the 
lead, even if it proves little more than that the victorious 'democracies' 
do not consider Spain worth salvation in the argosy they are officially 
directing to the shores of Utopia. 
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After all this, Spanish policy towards Britain, realistic as ever, is not 
embittered. It is even hopeful. It has to be, if this deeply religious country 
is not to commit the cardinal sin of despair. Spaniards are peculiarly well 
qualified by their history, and even by their present improvised Constitu- 
tion, to understand that no specific political orientation is eternal It may 
be true that British statesmen, as a class, have hitherto been the most 
consistent supporters of the tricky conception of political justice, of liberal 
ideas in the philosophic sense of the adjective, who have appeared in the 
world since the ancient Athenians got rid of their kings. But it is not yet 
necessarily true that the British will for ever suppose their own notions 
of how to be fair to all their own citizens to apply to all the other nations 
of the earth. 

Now that the day of the tiny Greek city-state is over and the Mediter- 
ranean countries are all large political units, Mediterranean ideas of de- 
mocracy are bound to differ from those of the northern half of Europe. 
Neither in Greece nor in Italy nor in Spain will the ideal political system 
ever resemble that of Denmark, Sweden or even France, let alone that of 
Britain. This is a matter of temperament and psychology, not of educa- 
tion or intelligence. France herself is half 'northern'. But even her modified 
version of the British system can hardly be recommended as a pattern of 
stability. Further south, parliamentary government as the British under- 
stand it is a proved failure. Parliamentary government as the Greeks, 
Italians or Spaniards understand it may well prove a success. But it is not 
the British who will invent it. If they impose their own brand, nothing 
but misfortune can result. 

Spaniards, with these considerations in mind, are trying their best to 
be patient. It is not easy to be so with a nation which has been consistently 
hostile to them, even, when allied with them, ever since they first met it. 
The British have steadily persecuted what was formerly their own Irish 
Catholic minority, people in many ways resembling Spaniards. Britain 
is of all nations the least qualified, psychologically and politically, to 
understand Spain. In both the respects indicated Britain has seemed to 
Spaniards, since 1945, to be on the down grade. The British abstention, in 
November 1950, from voting on the question of allowing ambassadors 
to return to Spain, has merely confirmed this diagnosis. 

Defiance is, however, out of the question. Something, Spain feels, can 
perhaps be achieved by courtesy, frankness and hard work. Every nation, 
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after all, even Russia, is agreed that the main point is survival. But it is 
not thought in Spain, as it certainly is in the Soviet Union, and apparently 
also in Britain and even in the United States, that survival depends upon 
the practice of a particular form of government. 

The real issue, to the Spanish mind, is not whether dictators or com- 
missars or trade unionists or bankers rule a country, but whether their 
rule enables a country to produce the best that is in it, from coal to poetry, 
at such a profit, material or mental or both, as will enable the producers 
to be glad they have produced it and to continue to produce it. On this 
view, congenial work, with a reward neither unworthy nor excessive, is 
the only avenue to the contentment of nations as of individuals. No 
country, not even the United States, has yet achieved this ideal in fact. 
It seems improbable that Russia is even trying to achieve it, probable 
that Spain is really trying. Elsewhere, there is much theory and discussion, 
but, so far, little result. The happiest people seem to be the sharpest witted 
and least scrupulous. It may be that this must always be so. But social 
philosophers are certainly not satisfied with the position. They have de- 
vised many measures, hardly ever successful except on a very small scale, 
to hold natural rapacity and all its dreary consequences of fraud and 
violence in check. 

Ideals are one thing, reality is another, Spain dreams of a world in 
which both rulers and ruled acknowledge a supernatural power that incul- 
cates virtue and punishes vice. She assumes that men understand well 
enough what is basically meant by these terms. But all she hopes for is 
a world in which people will gradually come to see that, however effectual 
vice may be in getting individuals a 'good time', vicious practices by 
nations, or rather by Governments, invariably lead to disaster. 

Aggression and oppression, extortion and exploitation, are all vices quite 
easily recognizable even when they call themselves self-defence or eco- 
nomic necessity. The only binoculars needed are an open mind. It is just 
this freedom from prejudice that Spain finds it difficult to discover in the 
modern world. Spaniards at their worst have never fought simply as 
fanatics, in order to impose their own beliefs on other people. They fought 
the Moslem because he was an alien invader. They wanted to get him 
out, not to convert him. They did want to convert the Peruvians, the 
Mexicans, the Filipinos and the Moluccans. But here there was no power- 
ful, organized resistance. If there had been, no Spaniard would have 
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thought Its conquest worth a war. In the religious struggles of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries Spaniards, like other Catholics, supposed 
themselves to be on the defensive against dangerous renegades. 

Spanish policy towards Britain, then, is a waiting one. Spain will wel- 
come every advance, such as the recent despatch of the present British 
ambassador in Madrid, and the reception in London, as the new Spanish 
Ambassador, of Miguel Primo de Rivera, Jose Antonio's brother, but no 
attempt at interference. She needs, not British advice, but British capital 
and British markets. She has little that Is material to offer in exchange. 
But morally and spiritually Spanish friendship would not be negligible. 
It might be well worth having. Spanish Ideals are a real contribution to 
that decency and common sense with which Britain once used to steady 
a world always liable to drop their substance in the race for shadows 
and never more liable to do so than to-day. 

It may be worth noting, finally, that Spanish realism was eventually 
proved right, as against British libertarian obsessions, when in 1942-43 it 
warned Lord Templewood that the unconditional surrender of Germany 
would mean Communist control of half Europe. It is at least possible that 
Spain may be judged by future historians to have been right when, in 
1951, it still refuses, at bitter economic cost to itself, to please the British 
by founding its Constitution on the shifting and strangling sands of prole- 
tarian dictation. 



jo. Central and North Europe 

SPAIN has an ancient connection, through the Habsburgs, with the 
German-speaking countries. But, from the time of her first decline 
under the Bourbons until the rise of the new German empire at the end 
of tie nineteenth century, Spanish relations with central Europe were 
generally remote. The transformation of the power of Austria into the 
power of Germany was congenial to Spaniards in so far as It meant a 
check to the power of France and a warning to the power of Britain. Till 
then Spain had been more or less at the mercy of these two ktter Powers 
in the Mediterranean and In North Africa. 

A not inconsiderable section of Spanish opinion, always impressed by 
military efficiency, expected that the events of 1914 would lead to a Ger- 
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man hegemony in Europe, which might improve Spain's position. Never- 
theless, the Spanish official policy of neutrality in that war could not be 
described as either definitely pro-German or definitely pro-Ally. In the 
interval between the two wars much happened to increase Spain's respect 
for Germany. But the reserve implicit in the attitude of a Latin, Catholic 
and traditionalist country to a nation whose Government's policy rapidly 
grew aggressively 'Nordic', anti-clerical and revolutionary did not change. 

The colour of Spanish neutrality between 1939 and 1945 changed in 
strict obedience to the inclinations of the balance of victory. Franco did 
not throw in his fortunes with those of the prospering dictators, as might 
really have been expected, for obvious reasons. Nor did he attack his 
fellow despots in the hour of defeat. 

Central Europe, apart from Switzerland, has since become half Russian 
and half Anglo-Saxon and French. Spanish policy to these two halves 
follows the lines operative in Spain's attitudes to the Powers concerned, 
in general grimly defensive towards Russia, politely enigmatic towards 
the rest. If and when any part of Germany emerges as an independent 
nation of some weight in world affairs, Spain is not likely to be prejudiced 
against it as such. She is even likely to cultivate relations with a land of 
conspicuous industrial resources, both material and psychological. 

With Switzerland, as a fellow neutral in both European wars, Spanish 
relations have become closer in the twentieth century. The two countries 
have always maintained full diplomatic relations with each other and do 
a brisk trade together. Psychologically, however, except in a certain com- 
mon realism and diligence, they are very different. Aristocratic pride, a 
military administrative machine, exuberant vivacity and the cult of indi- 
vidualism do not suit a peaceful, unemotional and thoroughly democratic, 
consequently somewhat standardized people. 

Yet, if politically and temperamentally poles apart, these two typical 
neutrals of Europe at least understand each other's foreign policy. This 
circumstance is a firmer link between alien races than is sometimes 
realized. Spaniards and Swiss may privately rather dislike each other. In 
public they get on excellently. 

The two separate modern political units of Belgium and Holland were 
for long disposed as one. Belgium is for Spain, in most practical respects, 
part of France and considered with that country in forming European 
policies. Holland is in a different category. Here Spaniards once ruled. 
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Neither they nor the Dutch forget the past. Holland was one of the three 
countries that withdrew ambassadors from Madrid in consequence of the 
resolution by the United Nations Organization in December 1946. But 
mutual connections are now slight. The enmities of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries play little part in them. Spanish policy towards the 
Netherlands has to-day no particular significance in world affairs. 

As regards Scandinavia, the number of Norwegians, at least, to be seen 
in Spain is rather striking. Their presence is largely due to the Spanish 
need for Norwegian timber, especially in the paper trade. These two 
geographically and racially far divided peoples respect and like each other, 
though the Norwegian Government appears to be definitely hostile to the 
Spanish. But they have few common political interests. The same may be 
said of Denmark and Sweden, whose German affiliations tend to govern 
Spanish views of them. Here again, however, Sweden's neutrality in both 
the European wars has led to a closer understanding with Spain than was 
formerly practicable, tinged though it may be, as in other similar cases, 
by some resentment at the favour which this northern country of close 
German associations now enjoys among the Atlantic nations. 

Administrative theory, culture and national temper differ radically as 
between Spain and all parts of central and northern Europe. With those 
parts of this territory which are beyond Russian control Spain's relations 
are as uniformly good, as political differences will allow for the reason 
that she has, in any conceivable future, nothing to fear from them. They 
are, except for Germany, as naturally orientated to neutrality as is Spain, 
as anxious to be let alone to get on with their own affairs in peace. 

This tendency leads Spain to regard them with greater sympathy than 
she extends to the stronger Powers. But the former are not her natural 
allies in any sense of the word. For Spain to-day, to think of Europe is 
to think primarily of France, Britain and a country which is not geo- 
graphically European at all, the United States, in that order. For these are 
the nations which will eventually decide whether Spain is to be given a 
chance to achieve something of the position in European business which 
is due to her extent > population and ideals, or whether she is to be rele- 
gated for an indefinite period to the status of an unwanted rump in the 
European assembly. 

There seems about as much sense in denying this chance because the 
Spanish Government is of a different type from most of those in the rest 
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of non-Soviet Europe as there would have been in economically isolating 
the Russia of 1930 or, for that matter, of 1914. 



71. The Soviet Union 

SPANISH official policy towards the Soviet Union was until very recently 
a curious compound of hostility and indifference, except, of course 1 , 
during the wild career of the Second Republic. Russia entered Spain's 
history late, first as a somewhat embarrassing friend, then as the new 
Government's earliest and bitterest enemy. The Second Republic was 
originally delighted with the Soviet Union's wholehearted, valuable and 
open support in the struggle with the Nationalist insurgents. 

But it soon appeared that the Muscovite was not content to act merely 
as a technical adviser, like the Germans on the other side, and political 
sympathizer with Tellow travellers*. He wanted to run the whole war 
from start to finish and top to bottom. There was no doubt whatever 
concerning what he wanted or how he intended to get it. Communists 
rapidly became the strongest, best-organized, most single-minded and 
resolute of all the heterogeneous parties in the Government. Right up to 
the very end they would not hear of surrender or compromise. Even after 
the end their local agents and emissaries were confident of ultimate vic- 
tory, supposing that, if Spaniards could not be convinced by an imported 
theory, the inevitable confusion of reconstruction would in time produce 
a native brand of Communist to do the work which the theorists could 
rationalize as soon as it succeeded. 

This attitude and these abilities, taken by themselves, were admirable 
enough weapons from the Republican Government's point of view. The 
difficulty about them was that their inspiration was foreign, not Spanish. 

Spain is of all countries the most resistant to alien management, how- 
ever well intentioned. The handful of earnest intellectuals who started 
the official defence against the Nationalist revolution soon gave place to 
a mutually suspicious collection of pro-Russians and several varieties of 
Spanish Republican anti-Russians. 

This was the real reason for the Government's eventual decisive defeat. 
The Germans and Italians on the other side were not nearly so dictatorial, 
though coming from countries ruled by avowed dictators. They were not 
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in the game for a positive reason, under instructions from headquarters 
to change Spain into a copy of Germany or Italy. They came to fight 
for Franco for a negative reason, to help to prevent Spain from adopting 
an ideology inconvenient to Germany and Italy. It was a well enough 
known feature of the inter-war struggle between Communists and 'Fas- 
cists', even outside Spain, that the latter went in far less for 'peaceful 
penetration 5 than the former. 

The present Spanish dictator started his career as recognized ruler of 
Ms country with an intelligible prejudice against the Russians who had 
given him so much trouble as declared enemies. It was also already true 
at that time that Spain at large, including many, perhaps even a majority, 
of those Spaniards who did not care for the new dictator's ideas, had had 
quite enough of those of Josef Stalin. During the early months of the 
regime most Spaniards were at one in this connection at any rate. Neither 
imported nor native Communism ever looked like taking root in the 
country again. 

The shock of Hitler's agreement with the Soviet Union for the partition 
of Catholic Poland was a setback to Spain's official policy of benevolence, 
if not actual material support* to Germany. When, in June 1941, Germans 
atoned for this backsliding by invading the Communist dragon in its own 
lair, the Spanish Government breathed again. Spanish volunteers set out 
to take part in the 'crusade*. The cynicism of the Hitlerian political 
manoeuvres in east Europe escaped censure because the victim was con- 
sidered, on evidence collected in Spain itself, to be a heathen menace to 
Christian order. 

In the ensuing years not only the Blue Division, but all Spain, viewed 
with alarm the conversion of this victim, largely by British and American 
aid, first into a successful opponent of its aggressor, then, after the dissolu- 
tion in 1943 of the Third International, which implied the substitution 
of independent Communist agents for those officially controlled, into a 
terrible instrument of vengeance. The final metamorphosis into the tyrant 
of half Europe came even sooner than the grim realists in Madrid had 
expected. 

Spanish policy, only too conscious of the military weakness of Spain, 
concentrated upon keeping out of the sinister arena of tie *cold war* 
which then developed between Russia and the Atlantic Powers. This 
attitude meant in practice that, though neither the Soviet Union nor 
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anyone else could doubt Spanish hostility to the Marxist monster, nothing 
would be done by Spain which could possibly be construed by any of 
the contending Powers as equivalent to taking the side of the West. 

Time passed. There came no sign of the new Vandals sweeping down 
through France to the Pyrenees or crossing the Mediterranean from the 
east. Alarm was gradually replaced by a somewhat more confident feel- 
ing. It was complicated, however, by the cold-shouldering behaviour of 
the militarily weak French towards their potential rearguard against 
Russia and by the equally incomprehensible frigidity of the Anglo- 
Saxon Powers to the men who had seen the real crisis of the twentieth 
century coming ever since 1936. 

It is pretty safe to assert that nothing will ever change the uncompromis- 
ing distaste, not to use a stronger word, of Spaniards as a whole for the 
doctrines of Communism. They are seen, in the first place, as an attack 
upon Catholic Christianity, in die second as an assault upon the personal 
dignity of the individual. Spaniards do not forget that it was Lenin who 
first asked, 'Liberty? What for?' 

The constructive purpose announced by Russian authority of the re- 
distribution on egalitarian lines of the world's wealth makes little or no 
appeal, in general, even to the poorest class in Spain to-day. In 1931 it 
certainly did. But the very education which the Republic encouraged 
and which is now being continued, mainly by the Church, on rather 
different premisses, with its work of enlightenment immensely acceler- 
ated by the memory of Communism in action in Spain between 1931 
and 1939, has opened the eyes of the vast majority of the Spanish masses. 

The humblest Spaniard can now follow in his newspaper the progress 
of Stalin's imperialism and see that a proclamation of beneficence to the 
common man may imply a good deal of other activity, across half the 
world, which takes away from the common man, with a muscular right 
hand, what it gives him with a rhetorically gesturing left. Franco had 
most of the nation solidly behind him in 1947, when he said that Spain 
did not intend to have any relations whatever, not even commercial 
agreements, with the Soviet Union. 

But to disapprove is one thing. To take an open step towards chastise- 
ment is quite another, depending as it does upon the existence of the 
physical force necessary to make the blow tell. Spain does not possess, as 
a nation, this sanctioning power. Individuals can and do act more or less 
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clandestinely against the assailants of the Church in particular. The Vati- 
can's 'colcP campaign has no more enthusiastic and practical servants than 
Spaniards. But, though Franco has recently talked of the nobility of death 
for a spiritual cause, there can hardly be any question, just yet, of Spain 
acting officially and publicly against the Soviet Union while present con- 
ditions are maintained to Spain's disfavour. 

It is true that eventual war between East and West is generally regarded 
in Madrid as certain to come in one form or another and indeed as already 
far advanced in its preliminary stages. Any agreement between such dia- 
metrically opposed views of society to keep the peace is not thought to 
be either logical or practicable politics. One side or the other must give 
way first. Or both must be transformed. From the Spanish standpoint 
the latter would be the preferable alternative. 

But the Spanish Government does not think that Spain will necessarily 
be involved in such a war. As things stand to-day, it has little more reason 
to be grateful to the west of Europe, where its real interests are concen- 
trated, than to the east, which is utterly alien, from it. The unending and 
virulent propaganda of die Soviet Union against the Spanish regime is 
only feared in Spain as supplying fuel for the still heavily smouldering 
fires of a similar hostility in the Atlantic countries. 

If war should come to-morrow, Spain would mobilize, but only for 
her own defence. She would become a nation of vigilant ^uerrilkros, 
nothing more. A request from the Atlantic Powers for the strategic use 
of her territory, even if only the Christian argument were employed, 
would probably meet with a refusal. The Pyrenees are high. Spanish soil 
is not rich. Russia, in the Spanish view, would be more interested in 
facing west than south. Only if the West were immobilized would Spain 
be attacked. Even if Spain were then occupied by a Slav invader, the 
position would be no worse than in the time of the Moors, of Murat 
and Junot, of Largo Caballero and Juan Negrin. It would contain similar 
seeds of hope, of a final expulsion of the enemy. Spaniards are well used 
to living on hope. Sometimes they even thrive in such a situation. 

As regards the future, then, Spanish policy towards Russia cannot be 
described as belligerent, but only as negative. Franco may have meant 
by his late remarks on the grandeur of martyrdom that Spain will fight 
for the West if the West first does a little purely bloodless, strictly eco- 
nomic fighting for Spain. But in general the tone of public comment on 
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Soviet political and social behaviour is almost wholly ironic and con- 
temptuous. The speakers or writers might be living in the moon, 

It is an extraordinary exhibition of courage. For a conviction of im- 
munity from Russian attack on the grounds that such an assault would 
not be economically worth while could not apply to a perfectly possible 
situation in which Spain would be the only non-Communist country left 
in Europe. 

Yet it can hardly be supposed that Spain would ever declare war upon 
the European East unless the East entered her sovereign territories, a step 
which the East could only take as an open enemy. Before that contingency, 
it is doubtful whether the most lavish offers of Atlantic support could 
induce Spain to embark upon an. armed 'crusade' against the heathen 
Soviets. Past experience would be only too ready to convince her that 
she would be making this desperate venture less for Christ than for Wall 
Street and the Bank of England. 

Speculation as to what might happen if the West took Spain un- 
reservedly to its bosom at a date well previous to that of the first bomb 
dropped in anger may be postponed, in these pages, until the time comes 
to draw conclusions regarding the 'Spanish problem' as a whole. 



IX. SPAIN AND AMERICA 



72. The United States 

yt SUBSTANTIAL part of the southern territory of the present United 
J[\, States was originally discovered and colonized by Spaniards. Spanish 
influence was paramount there until near the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when it was succeeded by French. During the ensuing decades British 
expansion in the north gradually ousted the French colonists, leaving only 
a small enclave in Canada. But behind the French, towards the end of 
the eighteenth century, there still stood the Spaniards, equally hostile to 
British penetration. When the North American colonies of Britain were 
transformed into the independent Power of the United States, that Power 
pursued the same policy, that of extending its control southwards, as its 
predecessor. 

United States as well as British and French influence played a con- 
spicuous part in the gradual loss by Spain of the southern half of the 
American continent. It was, however, men of Spanish or Portuguese, not 
Anglo-Saxon, race who eventually came to possess it, for both the British 
and the North Americans had their hands full elsewhere. The process was 
completed, as the nineteenth century ended, by specifically United States 
encouragement to revolution in the few islands, Cuba and the Philippines 
being the most important, which then remained tinder Spanish rule, 
though exceedingly restive against it. 

Trie loss of these islands in the war of 1 898 between Spain and the United 
States brought home to Spaniards the realization that the long decadence 
of their country had reached its lowest ebb. But, in all the great bitterness 
and desolation that descended upon Spain, rancour against the conquerors 
of Manila and Santiago was a smaller ingredient than might have been 
expected. There was no movement for revanche. 

North America was at least keeping out of Europe. It had left Spanish 
blood in official control, anyhow, of South America. Its trade was begin- 

375 
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ning to be nearly as profitable to Spain as that of Britain. Its enterprise 
and energy, its technical brilliance, appealed to the Spanish temperament, 
which just then needed precisely that kind of example to hearten it. The 
United States, Spaniards remembered, was the only modern Power that 
had successfully defied the otherwise omnipotent British. The States were 
perfectly willing to receive Spanish immigrants from the crowded and 
impoverished regions of Galicia and Oviedo. Washington represented, in 
short, a rich, generous and conveniently distant Power with which Spain, 
in the eastern hemisphere, had no real reason to quarrel. 

This situation was somewhat modified during the Spanish civil war of 
1936-39, when almost the entire continent of America, north and south, 
expressed sympathy with the Second Republic. 

The first European war brought Americans into Europe and enabled 
Spaniards to get to know better both the naive political idealism of Wood- 
row Wilson and the four-square materialism of the majority of his hench- 
men. But this new familiarity did not appreciably alter the satisfactorily 
developing relations of Spain with the United States. Spanish and North 
American realism have something in common at bottom, though they 
work out differently, the one leading to a contempt for purely commercial 
objectives, the other to their worship. 

When Americans tried to rationalize their natural acquisitiveness into 
a social philosophy, the Hamiltonian creed that the best elements always 
come to the top in a healthily competitive society, Spaniards did not know 
whether to laugh or to cry. European history and their own in particular} 
of neither of which the average American knew anything at all, proved 
the contrary. They concluded that American hypocrisy was as bad as 
British, though less dangerous because less conscious. On the other hand, 
Spain had nothing but admiration for American business drive and daring. 
The reckless gambling, the resilience in ruin, the taste for the huge in 
scale, the prodigality, the fierce, restless pugnacity, the pursuit of the novel 
and exciting at all costs, all reminded Spaniards of their own conquistadores. 
Henry Ford and Francisco Pizarro, it seemed, were brothers under their 
skins. 

Politically, and especially after the rise of the inter-war dictators, the 
American concept of democracy startled Spaniards by its theoretical equa- 
tion, actually on the intellectual and cultural level as well as the moral, 
of the millionaire executive with his factory hand. A Spanish business 
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man will normally treat his humblest employee, outside working hours, 
with complete respect, as his equal before the tribunal of God. But he 
will soon send the lad packing if he tries to teach him his business. To 
Spaniards mental inequality is as axiomatic as physical difference, no mdre 
and no less. A capacious brain has more consideration due to it than a 
rudimentary one, just as a well-proportioned figure excites more admira- 
tion than a cripple. Fools and weaklings must, of course, be helped, not 
persecuted. But it is absurd to set them tasks beyond their reach. 

The cult of the supermen in Germany and Italy was more congenial 
to the Spaniard than the American cult, as it appeared to him, of the 
lowest common denominator among voters, especially as the latter pro- 
ceeding was completely at variance with the other American tenet of 
devil take the hindmost, to say nothing of the efficiency fetish. This 
contradiction seemed, in Spain, to substantiate the charge of hypocrisy. 
Rugged individualism was common and popular in the peninsula. Even 
isolationism could be understood. But to condemn the ideas of leadership 
and hierarchies as unjust and inhuman was considered by Spaniards just 
as ludicrous as to censure the strongest man for lifting the heaviest weight 
without giving others a chance. 

The extravagances of American democracy at that time alienated Span- 
ish opinion from her former conqueror and exemplar. It appeared in- 
credible, in 1942, that such people, however wealthy, could outfight the 
dictators* meticulously controlled armies. Consequently, diplomatic pres- 
sure from the United States to take the Allied side met with no more 
response than did British, though it was a good deal more tactfully urged. 

That the Americans did, in the end, outfight the Germans aroused 
respectful interest and to some extent a return to the old, half-reluctant 
admiration. But Spain remained unconverted politically. Spaniards re- 
peated firmly, like Sinclair Lewis's hero in the opposite connection, if 
with rather more justification in national psychology, It can't happen 
here*. 

The events of 1945-46 did little to improve relations, though again the 
American attitude, if noisy, remained, as it still remains, more businesslike 
and. less grandmotherly than the British. What did happen, as time went 
on, was that Spain came to see very clearly that the unhesitating stand 
against Communism made by the individualist United States, as com- 
pared with haM-Communist France and Socialist Britain, was the sole 
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guarantee of the survival of some kind of Christian civilization in Europe. 

The continued solidarity of North America began to look more impor- 
tant than that, such as it was, of the other Atlantic Powers. For under 
modern conditions of communication this once-distant land had come 
much nearer. Much of Europe, for better or for worse, was destined to 
become half American. As the United States, under its autocratic president, 
spoke with practically one voice, while France and Britain used several 
each, this consummation, from the standpoint of getting things done, was 
by no means to be deplored. 

It was discovered that the political fervour of the United States, unlike 
that of Russia, did not aim directly at official Americanization of the rest 
of the world, but relied, as Britain had once relied, on the commercial 
genius of the people to effect just so much of it, unofficially and indirectly, 
as would broaden the field of American markets. No one could object 
to this operation. 

The best type of American is a far better diplomat than the best type 
of European, including the British, because he assumes that everyone 
knows all about the power of the United States by this time. He can 
therefore use the hours normally devoted to patriotic boosting for making, 
instead, concrete proposals concerned with mutual economic advantage 
or at least clearing the economic ground. 

Accordingly, the general character of Spanish policy towards the 
United States appears somewhat more amiable than Spain's political 
views of Britain or France. Apart from mere words, the worst deed the 
States have performed against Spain of late years was the backing of 
France's vindictive campaign to remove the Atlantic ambassadors. For 
this mistake the vote of November 1950 is now considered to have made 
amends. North America, in any case, has for so long stood outside Euro- 
pean politics that its public dealings with Europe have been remarkably 
free from the malicious prejudice, sharp practice and hidebound selfishness 
typical of ordinary international business on the latter continent. The fact 
that the American private social outlook differs as sharply as the Russian 
from that of any European nation has led in the American case not so 
much to intolerance as to magnanimity, not, perhaps, untinged with the 
characteristic anxiety of the rich man to be popular. 

Spain is grateful for this large-mindedness, closely corresponding with 
her own ideals. She appreciates, in addition to the vote of November 
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1950, the realistic attitude of so many United States senators and soldiers, 

contrasting with the prejudices of the president and the trade unions, 
regarding the question of financial aid to enable Spain to join the inter- 
national fortifications now being erected in western Europe as an outpost 
of the defence of the United States as well as of the continent itself. Spain 
remains glad that, for the present at least, that attitude arises in the nation 
economically the best qualified to keep Europe in order. 

The interest shown in Spain's strategic potential by American military 
leaders, as distinct from the State Department in Washington, has led to 
negotiations to secure the use by United States forces of naval and air 
bases in the peninsula. 

In the summer of 1951 Admiral Forest Sherman visited General Franco 
and the subject of military as well as naval and air bases was discussed. 
This move was followed by the despatch of a military mission under 
Major-General Spry to survey possible bases and in the autumn by the 
visit of an economic mission under Professor Sidney Sufrin to survey the 
Spanish economic situation and determine the amount of United States' 
aid needed to Implement a policy of collaboration. The United States 
Sixth Fleet, under Admiral Gardner, next appeared in Spanish waters, to 
make the first official visit of the American Navy to Spain since the civil 
war of 1936-9, 

In February of the following year President Truman declared that he 
was 'not fond' of the present regime in Spain. But April saw two more 
United States missions in Madrid. They were led, respectively, by Briga- 
dier-General August W. Kissner of the Air Force and Mr. George Train 
of the Mutual Security Agency. These groups were made available to 
assist the Ambassador, Mr. Lincoln Macveigh, in the negotiations referred 
to above. 

The question of economic and military collaboration thus raised is by 
no means settled as I write. But If and when agreement is reached, as may 
reasonably be expected, relations between Spain and the United States 
are bound to grow much more intimate, with incalculable advantages for 
the rest of the western world. 

Spaniards depend to a very great extent on trade with the United States. 
For the latter country disposes of just the resources Spain is most in need 
of. If their flow to Spanish ports were cut off, Spaniards could scarcely 
carry on. It is therefore vital for Spain to retain American good will. 
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She tries hard to do so, mainly by giving as much evidence as possible 
of commercial honesty and diligence and of the stability and sincere 
patriotism of the regime. 

Unfortunately, both countries are convinced that they have found the 
key to reasonable community living. The keys are radically diverse in 
shape. There is no prospect of either Americans or Spaniards denying 
their gods. They must agree to differ, giving up the puzzle of tempera- 
mental divergences. It speaks highly for both nations that their opposition, 
remains on the whole philosophic rather than irritable. Spaniards, indeed, 
cannot afford to lose their tempers. Americans can, but don't. This toler- 
ance is a national quality which Spain, above all the other nations of the 
world, appreciates most. It is true that they happen to profit by it. But 
the chief reason is that it appeals intimately to the peculiar Spanish 
mentality. 

Spain has another hope in her dealings with the United States. A former 
American Press attache, resident in Madrid from 1942 to 1946, Mr. E. J. 
Hughes, once wrote that the States, Spain and Latin America form a 
historical and geographical triangle, each angle affected by changes in the 
other two. He went on to emphasize Spain's strategic position and to 
deprecate political explosions in that country. He did not venture to draw 
the conclusion, which may perhaps be clearer to-day than it was then, 
that hi the global pattern of the future this triangle may prove more stable 
than any arising only in Europe. 

The 'good neighbour* policy of the United States in South America 
has already made some progress. At worst the two halves of the continent 
are beginning to understand each other better. Politically, the northern 
half is less complacent, more appreciative of the virtues and the varieties 
of Latin American civilization, less inclined to regard the scenes of poli- 
tical life there as merely a comic opera, punctuated by assassination and 
revolution. Culturally, the southerners are coming to recognize the many 
generous impulses underlying the crudities and financial tyranny of the 
North American tycoon. 

Buenos Aires is nearer to Washington than is Madrid. A citizen of the 
United States who has visited the Argentine or Peru gets a flying start 
to Spain. A Spaniard in Mexico or Venezuela, still speaking his own 
language, will catch a whiff of the characteristic air of the southern States 
across the border or the Caribbean. The time may not yet have arrived 
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when Latin and Teuton will form a Hoc in the western hemisphere similar 
to that formed in medieval and Renaissance Europe. But such a situation 
is not necessarily out of the question even if the hey-day of Europe may 
prove to be only in eclipse, not really gone for ever. If and when that 
time comes and America should grow to be as closely integrated as the 
Europe of Erasmus, it may well happen that Spain, the mother of so much 
of America, can hardly be left out of it. 

For Spain to-day, then, one of the main roads to omnipotent New 
York goes by way of South America. Accordingly, the 'good neighbour* 
policy, harassed as it is by the vociferations of demagogues who would 
be better employed in painting their own kettles black, is of happy augury 
for the European ancestor of 'South American Joe', provided always that 
the policy in question does not degenerate into a disguised imperialism. 
This is a danger to which a primarily intellectual civilization is inevitably 
exposed in its contact with a primarily commercial Power. 

The example of the Philippines, an autonomous republic nearer to Asia 
than to America, but a relic of the old Spanish empire and therefore very 
largely populated by over nineteen millions of Spanish-speaking Koman 
Catholics, though of blood more mixed with Malay than with Spanish 
stock, is a case in point. The islands were Spanish from the middle of the 
sixteenth century until 1898, when they were ceded to the United States. 
In 1934 they obtained 'Commonwealth* status. From 1941 to 1944 they 
were occupied by the Japanese before being retaken by United States 
forces. In 1946 the Philippines became a republic. 

In these islands English as well as Spanish is now a compulsory language. 
They are in practice financed as well as economically and politically 
dominated by the States. Culturally, they may be regarded as a promising 
small corner of Hispanidad. For relations with Spain, since 1898, have been 
cordial enough, causing the latter country to break off relations with 
Japan, on account of the invasion, in 1942. Thus, in the Philippines, as 
in so much of Latin America, the material power of the United States 
and the cultural power of Spain stand face to face. 

Yet if physical force were really and ultimately the only arbiter of 
human destiny as a whole, not merely of its spatial and temporal distribu- 
tion, ancient Athens would long since have been forgotten in ancient 
Rome, Mediterranean airs in the wind that blows from Britain and Ger- 
many. The Roman consuls and emperors, however, found that they 
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could not do without the Greek philosophers. British statesmen often 
went to school in France. Only Germany stood out, and fell. 

It is not to be supposed that Latin America is yet in a position to act 
as guide and philosopher, as well as friend, to her northern neighbour. 
But South American culture would not be as Latin as it is if it were not 
intellectually rather than industrially based. Sooner or later this intellectual 
base must rise to leaven the North American infusion. It is already signi- 
ficant that Spanish is becoming the second language of cultivated English- 
speaking Americans, just as French was the second language of Britain in 
her best period. 

The Roman Catholic version of Christianity is that professed officially 
by those European nations which have in the past cared more deeply for 
spiritual than for material objects. They have thus given themselves the 
right to oppose intellect to shrewdness and have respected art and learning 
more than trade and financial dexterity. Latin America is also Catholic. 
It is probably true that the Roman creed now counts more adherents in 
both Britain and the United States than it did fifty years ago. It is certainly 
true that ecclesiastical Rome remains to-day one of the very few public 
institutions in Europe that can confidently be regarded as permanent. Its 
uncompromising moral strength, solidly hostile to the ruinous flood of 
materialism boiling over the contemporary world from all directions at 
once, gives it a prestige which the purely economic establishments lack. 
For the ultimate aims of the latter are rendered uncertain and mutually 
conflicting by their contamination from the real enemy itself, the very 
sea of unimaginative rapacity which their leaders so loudly condemn. 

To an intellectually awakening North America Spain may appeal as the 
champion, like its spiritual ally, the Vatican, of those values without which 
the paramount world civilization of the future, however dazzling its 
luxury and scientific equipment, will be no more inspiring than that of 
Brennus or Attila. 



7J. Canada 

NEARLY half the inhabitants of Canada are Roman Catholics, whose 
numerical strength is more than double that of the largest Protestant 

community. This situation is largely accounted for by the European, as 
contrasted with the British, racial origin of nearly half the population. 
Spaniards therefore take a particular interest in the country. Historically 
they have had little or nothing to do with its development. But Canadian 
trade and Canadian capital play a substantial part in the national economy 
of Spain. 

About a quarter of Canadian citizens speak French and have a cultural 
life of their own. Spaniards also compare this circumstance with conditions 
in their own land, where Catalonia, for instance, has a separate language 
and separate institutions and ideals, bearing a certain resemblance, actually, 
to those of France. 

But in so far as Canadian policy follows British, and in so far as the 
political ideology of Canada approximates to that of Britain, the United 
States and France, the Spanish attitude is coloured by the caution shown 
by Spaniards in their dealings with the latter countries. Relations are not 
quite so close as they are with the United States, though commercial links 
are on much the same lines. 

For Spain, as for Europe in general, Canada seems a cross, officially, 
between Britain and the States, but definitely more American than Euro- 
pean. Few Spaniards can distinguish a Canadian from the other kind of 
North American without documentary evidence. Unless the Canadian is 
a Catholic they are apt to be a little disappointed when they find he does 
not come from the United States. They hope he will not be too typically 
British. In fact, he seldom is. 

Canada is accordingly regarded by Spain with mingled feelings of 
respect for its rising commercial prosperity and close connection with its 
mighty southern neighbour, interest in its religions and racial composition 
and some anxiety about its British affiliations. It is clear that the country 
will be an important member of any future bloc in the western hemisphere. 
Spain, in virtue of her past services in creating the southern half of such 
a potential solidarity, aspires eventually to belong to it. For this reason, 
as well as for the others mentioned, the future as well as the present of 
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Canada is of more concern to Spaniards than its geographical remoteness, 
hostile political ideology and small population might otherwise make it. 



74. Mexico 

MEXICO is, of course, geographically part of North America. But it 
never seems really so to Spaniards. It was conquered in the sixteenth 
century by Hernan Cortes, the Estremaduran, who is buried in Mexico 
City. Spanish civilization determined the character of the country for 
three hundred years. Spanish blood and the Spanish language are still pre- 
dominant in its population. The average Mexican is in everything but his 
politics a typical enough Spaniard. 

The present republic dates from 1867. Prior to that date and after 
Mexican independence had been recognized by Spain in 1821, a republic 
was first formed in 1823. It lasted, with many vicissitudes, till 1860, when 
an imperial interlude, supported by French bayonets, took its place. The 
Mexican empire only lasted seven years and a republic was then again 
established. 

From that time until 1931 monarchical Spain watched, mostly with 
contemptuous irony, the turbulent and sanguinary struggles, excessive 
and unedifying even for Latin America, which marked the history of her 
rebellious child. Its commercial and financial disputes with the United 
States and the deepening red of its political complexion did nothing to 
draw relations closer. 

Nevertheless, during this long period of two generations, a very dis- 
turbed one for Spain also, many Spanish emigrants made their way to 
and their fortunes in the Spanish-speaking republic across the water. If 
political relations were distant, social and commercial intercourse was 
continuous. 

With the establishment of the Second Republic in Spain something like 
solidarity between the two nations began to develop. But it never reached 
maturity. On the outbreak of the civil war in 1936 Mexico sent weapons 
and ammunition, men and money, to the existing Spanish Government 
and energetically supported its doomed cause in every possible way. 

"When the Nationalists triumphed, many of the Republican leaders fled, 
not without such sinews of flight as they could lay their hands on, to 
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Mexico. They were hospitably received and allowed to get on with the 
fighting orally and on paper. A shadow cabinet, duly acknowledged, at 
the time of its origin, not only by the Mexican but also by the Panamian, 
Venezuelan and Guatemalan Governments, still waits hopefully in Mexico, 
in an exile rather less exposed to alarms and excursions, if on the whole 
less influential, than that of the rival expatriates in Paris. 

At San Francisco in 1945 a Mexican delegate, taking a cue from a 
France semi-Communist at that date, proposed that Spain should be ex- 
cluded from membership of the new world organization. 

Nationalist Spain, accordingly, is on almost as bad terms with Mexico 
as with Russia. Trade relations are nevertheless maintained, as they are 
with France, which also contains unequivocally hostile elements. Span- 
iards and Mexicans regularly visit each other's countries for family as well 
as for commercial reasons. But official attitudes on both sides are strained, 
as were those between Britain and the United States in the early nine- 
teenth century. 

Even social contacts prolong this analogy. Mexican insolence and vul- 
garity are talked of in Spain as much as Spanish 'stuffiness* and 'reaction* 
are discussed in Mexico. But the latter country is known in Spain to be 
prospering economically and to be the object of certain not altogether 
disinterested solicitudes on the part of the United States. Spain takes a 
good deal of trouble to keep up a Correct 1 attitude in this area. 

Mexico has a population nearly as large as that of Spain, a richer soil, 
a more favourable climate and a much more benevolent and powerful 
northern neighbour. The Mexican religion is officially Roman Catholic. 
The Mexican exports of oil, coffee and cotton are all badly needed in 
Spain. But the Mexican political ideology, though firmly held in check 
by the United States, approximates to that of the Soviet Union. Com- 
munism is strong, the Church not as influential as it might be. 

There are high tariffs, practically excluding a very wide range of im- 
ports, some of which Spain would be happy to supply. It is unfortunate 
for Spaniards that the former Spanish colony geographically nearest to 
the present arbiter of global destinies, a country on the whole less hostile 
to Spain than its junior British and French partners, should have developed 
into die very opposite of an apologist for the existing Government in 
Madrid, 

In these circumstances the commercially desirable rapprochement is badly 
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hampered, even more so than would be the case if Mexicans mostly spoke, 
for instance, French instead of Spanish. For family feuds tend to be bitterer 
than disputes between strangers, unless one of the parties at least retains 
some form of clannish feeling. There is much less of the latter in Mexicans 
for Spain than there was, for example, in North Americans for Britain 
even before 1917. 

It is difficult to see, even looking some distance ahead, how a per- 
manent reconciliation can be brought about. There are, of course, con- 
servative elements in Mexico. But they are much weaker than they will 
always be in Spain. The present trend of history is against them. But the 
gigantic extravagances, in territories under the control of the Soviet 
Union, of Socialism carried to its logical extreme must be as obvious in 
Mexico as anywhere else. The reaction to a frankly competitive society, 
such as exists in the United States, may have about the same even chance 
of future realization in Mexico as it has in contemporary Britain. 

Evidently, such a society will have to be prevented, if possible, from 
degenerating into mere brigandage. Each country has to find the solution 
most suitable to its psychological climate, beginning with national ideals 
and seeing how they can be worked into the body politic without loss. 
British Liberalism failed because it was not realistic enough. There can be 
no such minor poetry of politics in a Latin country. The less poetical 
United States have been obliged, like most large European nations, to 
resort openly to the police, considering the fire less hot than the frying- 
pan. They are probably right, for the reason that North American heads 
are cooler than most. 

Among Latins the temperatures of utensil and furnace are more likely 
to be equal. Latin heads tend to be lost to about the same extent whether 
they are on the side of order or disorder. The moral ideals in them, in 
any case, are not quite to be squared with those of North Europeans. The 
object for a Mexican statesman, necessarily standing well to the Left, 
would be to teach Ms people at large personal responsibility for the main- 
tenance of stability, even at the cost of personal sacrifice. That of a Span- 
iard, necessarily standing well to the Right, would be to teach his oligarchs 
that power is only tolerable when it is exercised primarily on behalf of 
the powerless. 

The present official view in Spain is stated to be held in accordance with 
the latter axiom. But its supporters add the stern rider that hierarchies 
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must be preserved and the cobbler stick to his last. This codicil is anathema 
both to the United States and to Mexico. A not impossible compromise 

or blend will have to be effected between presidents and dictators or kings 
if global peace among civilized nations is ever to be attained. 



75. Central America 

Y TNTIL the beginning of the nineteenth century the Spanish colony of 
\_J Guatemala included not only all five of the present Central Ameri- 
can countries, Panama being not geographically part of Central but of 
South America, but also comprised some territory now belonging to 
Mexico. When the latter achieved independence in 1821, the old Spanish 
administrative provinces of Honduras, Salvador, Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica eventually became, with Guatemala, separate sovereign political 
units. 

The subsequent history of Central America is mainly concerned with 
revolutions, coups fetat and abortive attempts to form a political union. 
This latter project went no further than the creation of a Central American 
Court of Arbitration, which only functioned, however, for a short time. 

In 1924 the United States issued an interesting Note to these turbulent 
Governments. It was to the effect that the States would only recognize 
the legitimacy of any Central American Government installed as the 
result of a revolution or coup etat> if the head of any such Government 
were not the leader or a close relative of the leader of any such revolution 
or coup fetat. The connection of this principle with the present policy of 
the United States towards Spain is evident. 

The Central American Countries speak Spanish, are officially Catholic 
in religion and produce excellent coffee. But, except in Costa Rica, their 
population, especially in Nicaragua, is so largely of mixed Indian, negrd 
and Spanish blood, they are so small and underdeveloped economically 
and their political orientation is so variable, that Spain has little to do "with 
them. 

Her relations with Costa Rica are the closest and most amicable. This 
little State has the largest population of inhabitants of unmixed Spanish 
descent in Central America. This circumstance may or may not have con- 
tributed to her exemplary gesture of December 1948, when she abolished 
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the Army. The president declared it unnecessary, as the country loved 
peace. It is sad to have to add that ten days later armed forces from neigh- 
bouring Nicaragua invaded the republic. Nevertheless, Costa Rica, hap- 
pily, still exists. 

Spain's relations with the other Central American republics are largely 
conditioned by her knowledge of their economic dependence on the 
United States. It is an example of the variability of the political affiliations 
of these republics that Guatemala was one of the first of them to recognize 
the Spanish Nationalist Government but to-day regularly opposes, while 
the other Central American States, including now Nicaragua and Hon- 
duras, regularly support the Spanish claim at the meetings of the United 
Nations. Salvador, another early champion of Franco, has been more 
consistent and stands, with Costa Rica, on the Spanish side. From 1942 
to 1946, however, most of the Central and also the South American 
countries took the United States line against Spain, on ideological grounds. 

Despite these shifts of view across the Atlantic, Spain has always desired 
to include Central America in the policy of Hispanidad originated by 
Alfonso XIIL All the Spanish-speaking republics, even, in theory, Mexico, 
are discreetly encouraged to maintain a united front to the rest of the 
world. The advantage of Central America's adherence to this movement 
may not be great. But it is not negligible, especially as a counter-balance 
to Mexican reserve. Communications between Spain and Central 
America emphasize, as tactfully as possible, the existence of racial com- 
munity and similar cultural ideals. But both Spain and the republics axe 
well aware that the political significance of such aspirations depends 
mainly upon the good will of Washington. 



j6. The West Indies 

CUBA, the largest West Indian island, was one of the first to be dis- 
covered by Columbus. It remained under Spanish rule for nearly 
four centuries, longer than any other of the American colonies of Spain. 
Towards the end of the nineteenth century it became the scene of 
peculiarly violent separatist agitation, watched with close attention by the 
United States, which took even more interest in the island, strategically 
and politically, than in the Mexican mainland. 
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In 1898 intervention by the States caused the abandonment of Cuba 
by Spain after open war between the two countries. This was the only 
occasion upon which Spain fought a first-rate Power in order to retain 
her ancient possessions. The pathos of that brief and fatal effort is not, of 
course, entirely unmitigated. Decadent Madrid had undoubtedly mis- 
managed the island. Its destiny clearly lay with that of the western, not 
the eastern, hemisphere. 

Cuba really owes her independence almost wholly to the United States. 
The latter country still retains the right of intervention in the affairs of 
the island. The States take good care that Cuba shall not forget the past. 
Consequently, her political position resembles that of the Philippines, lost 
at the same time and for the same reason. 

Since 1898 Cuba has had two revolutions, one in 1906 and one in 1933. 
Her present republican Constitution dates from 1940. Most Cubans speak 
both Spanish and English. The majority of them are of white racial origin. 
The population includes many purely Spanish immigrants. There is no 
official religion. But Cuban Christians are nearly all Catholics, though the 
nation as a whole cannot be described as particularly devout. 

Spanish policy towards Cuba shows fewer traces oHispanidad than her 
attitude to any other Spanish-speaking part of America except Mexico. 
The reasons are historical. The island, now half Americanized, remembers 
much misgovernment and suffering at Spanish hands less than two genera- 
tions ago. Cubans are in many ways less specifically 'Spanish* than Mexi- 
cans. For their habits and mentalities, both political and non-political, 
have been much under foreign influences from the north. 

In these circumstances, and following the clean break with Spain caused 
by the unprecedented war of 1898, Cuban society in Spanish eyes is much 
more 'foreign* than even Chilean or Bolivian, where there is least sym- 
pathy, among South American nations, for present-day Spain. 

For the framers of Spanish foreign policy Cuba is practically part of 
die United States. It is an enclave whose small-scale Hispanidad and Cath- 
olicism do not counterbalance a 'liberal* outlook and 'democratic* activi- 
ties. The island is in fact regarded as something of a renegade, but one 
who has retreated so far that he is almost a stranger, to be cultivated for 
little more than his cigars. It must be noted, nevertheless, that Cuba, 
though she observed the United Nations directive in 1946, stood up for 
Spain during the United Nations debate on the 'Spanish problem* in 1948. 
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The next largest island in the West Indies was named by Columbus 
La Espanola, the 'Spanish Island*, when he discovered it on his first voyage. 
Hispaniola, however, as it soon came to be called, did not live up to its 
name. The conquistadores soon deserted it in favour of the more profitable 
mainland. It became a French colony, Saint Dominique, in 1697. 

During the French revolutionary period the famous negro soldier and 
statesman, Toussaint L'Ouverture, held the island for France against both 
Britain and Spain. In 1804 independence was declared. The Indian name 
of Haiti was adopted for the new negro State. In 1844 the eastern half of 
the island, largely populated by Spanish settlers, achieved independence 
as the white republic of Santo Domingo. Since then the two nations have 
existed side by side as separate political entities. 

Santo Domingo is the oldest settlement of European origin in America. 
This fact, and perhaps the proximity of the 'Black Republic' of Haiti, 
with its long history of disorder, has given Dominica, as it is often called, 
a good Spanish conceit of itself, though its own development has not been 
without unsatisfactory events. In 1916 a United States military Govern- 
ment had to be proclaimed and lasted until 1922. Since 1940 direction by 
the States has been unofficial. But American advice remains of course 
very influential. Such policy as Spain can be said to have towards this tiny 
outpost of Hispanidad has no reason to be anything but encouraging, for 
Dominica is one of the United Nations that supports Spain's inclusion in 
that much-tried organization. 

The somewhat smaller negro republic of Haiti is in rather a different 
position. Originally, it had more connection with France than with Spain. 
United States intervention in its chaotic politics lasted from 1915 to 1947. 
In spite of the consequent improvement in public services, the State is, 
on the whole, less developed materially and culturally than Santo Dom- 
ingo. The population of Haiti being predominantly Central rather than 
North African in origin, Spaniards cannot regard the people quite in the 
same light as they regard Moors. Nor does the history or present Consti- 
tution -of the State, though it voted the Spanish way in November 1950, 
recommend it particularly to Spain. Haiti's existence has really little or 
nothing to do with Spaniards. Relations are limited to those of com- 
merce and even so amount to very little. 



77- The Argentine 

THE Argentine is the second largest, most populous and richest of the 
South American States. It occupies the first place in these respects 
among the Spanish -speaking republics. When a Spaniard thinks of Latin 
America, as he does very often to-day, he thinks first of Buenos Aires. The 
State is mostly pampa, fertile agricultural and grazing territory. This feature 
gives it a peculiar fascination for Spanish minds, so preoccupied with the 
problem of food production in their own arid and rocky land. 

The introduction of Spanish horses and cattle into the previously un- 
productive prairies of Argentina has perhaps proved to be the most 
important outcome of the conquest of Peru. All Spanish South America 
was at first organized -under the viceroy of the latter country, which was 
the earliest and at that time the wealthiest Spanish province. It was not 
until 1776 that the viceroyalty of the Rio de la Plata, which became 
Argentina, was formed. Buenos Aires then received the privilege of free 
commerce with Spain. By the end of the century its population had 
doubled. 

On the pampas, meanwhile, a new race of horsemen anct cattle hunters, 
thegauchos, had come into existence. These 'cowboys* were very Spanish 
in their loyalty to any leader who could prove himself above the average 
as a rider, in their emphasis on physical virility, in their contempt for city 
life and in their resistance to all outside authority. There were more horses 
than gauchos to ride them and the cattle outnumbered even the torses. 
Consequently, the 'cowboys' were completely mobile and completely 
self-supporting. At the same time they were the backbone of Argentine 
economics and the shock troops of Argentine revolutions. 

In 1806 Spain was at war with Britain. The British occupied Buenos 
Aires without resistance being offered by the viceroy. But they were 
eventually ejected by a citizen army, which afterwards insisted on his 
resignation. Although Argentinians subsequently raised funds to help 
Spain's defence against the French invaders of 1808, they were sick of 
Spanish, viceroys. They decided to govern themselves. But their Govern- 
ment at first functioned in the name of the King of Spain. Formal inde- 
pendence was proclaimed in 1816. In the following year an Argentinian 
creole army, i.e. consisting wholly of native Argentinians, ended Spanish 
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power in Chile. This army eventually joined Simon Bolivar in eliminating 
the authority of metropolitan Spain throughout the South American 
continent. 

Juan Manuel Rosas, the ferocious beau ideal ofthegauchos, finally unified 
the Argentine Republic before he fell from power at the battle of Caseros 
in 1852. But a long period of civil war followed. The country only began 
to know real prosperity towards the end of the century. 

The Argentine had already embarked upon a new era of wealth and 
power before 1914. It reaped a rich harvest from its neutrality in both 
European wars. Internal politics were marked by a long and indecisive 
struggle between Conservative oligarchies and radical reformers. In 
1943 a military rising substituted a dictatorship for the temporarily dom- 
inant Conservative Government. Nevertheless, Colonel Peron, the present 
ruler of the Argentine, rose to power under yet another Conservative 
president. 

Peron obtained popularity with the masses of the people by legislating 
for high wages, breaking up the big estates and introducing measures for 
social insurance. In March 1946 he was elected President of the Republic, 
with a Government majority so decisive and devoted as to render its chief 
for all practical purposes a dictator. 

The Argentine Constitution is modelled on that of the United States. 
But the provinces enjoy almost complete autonomy. The political views 
of the president determine both the character of the executive at home 
and foreign policy. The Government bears a certain resemblance to that 
of Spain in its proclaimed ideals of the dignity of labour and in its other- 
wise authoritarian type. 

Economically, the republic is one of the chief global sources of cereals 
and meat. Culturally, it stands very close to Spain. Spanish literature is 
regarded as an inheritance by the people. Catholicism is the official religion 
and the president, by Constitutional law, must be a Catholic. But other 
Christian Churches are, in contrast to Spanish practice, tolerated. Religious 
considerations, however, enter into politics and education far less than 
they do in Spain. 

The population is of cosmopolitan origin. But there is less Indian blood 
in it than elsewhere in South America. Very few negroes live in the 
Argentine. The stock as a whole is of mainly Spanish descent. 

Of the other South American republics the neighbouring countries of 
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Paraguay, Uruguay and Bolivia are most tinder Argentine influence. But 
all the Spanish-speaking States of South America maintain excellent rela- 
tions with their powerful brother. Brazil cultivates a certain traditional 
and largely formal antagonism, by no means amounting to actual 
enmity. 

Spaniards are therefore here confronted by a prosperous and progressive 
republic of thoroughly Spanish type, quite unlike the foreign-inspired 
model "which succeeded their king in 1931. For it is rigidly opposed to 
Communism, stands unhesitatingly by the Church and has an officer of 
practically dictatorial powers at its head. 

In theory the Argentine could feed Spain indefinitely and hardly notice 
that it was doing so. It could, if it chose, relieve Spain of the trouble of 
trying to get into the European reconstruction programme. In practice, 
Argentinians get on well with individual Spaniards and have preserved 
more Spanish habits than most other South American countries, whose 
break with metropolitan Spain was more revolutionary than evolutionary. 

Spain is aware that it can learn much from the Argentine, just as Britain 
is or used to be aware that it can learn much from the United States. But 
it is no more possible to set up an Argentine-type republic for Spaniards 
than it is to set up a United States type of government in Britain. In both 
the European countries certain aspects of the conservative tradition of 
European history have become instinctive. These do not even exist in 
America, north or south. 

The peculiar authority of religion in Spain is one of these aspects. The 
inherited Spanish respect for military leaders is another. On the other 
hand, neither Spain nor, indeed, Britain understands, still less appreciates, 
either the basis or the hierarchy itself of social values in America. To a 
Spaniard, as to an Englishman, or at least an Englishman of yesterday, a 
philosopher is a higher human type than the builder of a nation-wide 
industry. He is not simply at worst a dreamer or at best a man who has 
worked as hard in his sphere as the other has in his. 

It may be that the British citizen will at some future date be scarcely 
distinguishable, in his prejudices and virtues, from a citizen of the United 
States. After all, the main operative stock is Anglo-Saxon in both cases. 
One can see the process of assimilation at work to-day, especially in the 
younger British generation. But history does affect psychology decisively. 
The histories of Britain and of the United States have been so different 
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in so many respects that, whatever superficial resemblances in behaviour 
may be cultivated on either side, it seems inconceivable that they should 
ever, even ultimately, coalesce. It is certain, in any case, that recent close 
co-operation has underlined, perhaps even created, many fundamental 
distinctions. No Englishman visiting the United States to-day, after an 
absence of, say, twenty years, can fail to be struck by the increase there 
of a 'foreign' mentality. 

At any rate, for Spain any such merger has hardly even begun. Spanish 
individualism is evidently less compromising than British. Spaniards in- 
stinctively decline to imitate anyone, even another Spaniard, whether the 
latter has imbibed ideas from the Argentine or not. But this rigidity does 
mean that a Spaniard will not experiment with American business methods 
or drive American cars. He will be only too glad, like any good soldier, 
to adopt foreign weapons of proved efficiency in the struggle for existence, 
though he may adapt them to home conditions. 

But, like an Oriental, in those hours of repose and meditation which 
draw the basic lines of character, he will resume his ancient dress. I once 
discussed ethics with a Catalan industrialist. It would have been difficult 
to identify him as a Spaniard in office hours. He looked and talked, for 
he was a much-travelled linguist, like a typical Lyons silk merchant at 
one moment and a typical Missouri meat packer the next. But late at 
night, in his shadowy library, under a bust of Don Quixote, he looked 
and talked like a bishop of the time of Philip II. 

Spain's relations with the Argentine, then, rather resemble those of a 
father, fallen on evil days but still determined to justify his existence, with 
a wealthy son who, after long years of absence on the other side of the 
world, pays him an occasional flying visit. The indomitable old fellow 
will readily accept commercial and technical advice from this golden 
adventurer. But he does not really approve of the life the lad has chosen 
and even if he were forty years younger would not adopt it. 

The family ties remain. Spaniards disinterestedly congratulate men of 
Spanish blood in being so adaptable to their environment, even if they 
have lost a few Spanish ideals in the process. Argentinians, for their part, 
admire a good deal that is characteristic of modern Spain. But they 
wonder that even in Europe the mother country can retain so much of 
a past that seems cumbrous against the wide horizons of the pampas and 
the ruthless bustle of Buenos Aires. 
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Nevertheless, Spain's battle for recognition among the nations of the 
world receives heartier support in the Argentine than elsewhere in the 
western hemisphere. There is enough Spanish ideology still left in this 
part of South America to enable Argentinians to see the danger of trying 
to run the earth on exclusively ideological principles and of supposing that 
a fanatic is any the less a fanatic for being 'liberal* rather than 'socialist*. 
Tory die-hards are obviously impotent in the modern world. The fana- 
ticism of Colonel Blimp is a joke as much appreciated in the country of 
Don Quixote, the mocker of knights-errant, as in that of Rudyard Kipling 
and Low. The error of imagining that admittedly conservative Spain is 
any more Blimpian than any other admittedly conservative government 
imaginable in the world to-day is not committed in the Argentine. 



78. Chile } Bolivia, Paraguay, Uruguay 

HILE achieved independence from Spain in a revolutionary war which 
lasted eight years, culminating in 1818. Chilean constitutional his- 
tory since then has been an unsteady evolution from autocracy through 
more and more liberal Governments. The present Republican Constitu- 
tion dates from 1925. It is definitely of Left- Wing type from, the Spanish 
point of view. But the president, as in the United States and the Argentine, 
has virtually dictatorial powers. This modification of democratic principle 
is usually found necessary in a nation of predominantly Latin composition, 
if the Government is not to degenerate into a corrupt bureaucracy. 

Chile has rich natural resources, an exceptionally long coastline and, 
like the Argentine, an unusually high proportion of inhabitants of Euro- 
pean descent. It is commonly known in South America as the 'white 
man's country*. These features together form the basis of Chile's present 
relative prosperity. Religion is mainly Catholic. The cultural standard is 
at least as high as that of the Argentine. A Chilean woman writer, Senorita 
Gabriela Mistral, was awarded the Nobel Prize for Literature in 1945. 

Spanish relations with Chile are on the whole less favourable than those 
with the Argentine for ideological reasons. But the country, lukewarm 
though it is towards Spanish ideals, stands high in the Spanish programme 
of Hispanidad. Chile, it should be added, voted for the return of ambassa- 
dors to Spain in November 1950. 
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Simon Bolivar, after whom Bolivia is named, freed from Spanish 
control not only Bolivia but also his native land of Venezuela, as well as 
Colombia, Ecuador, Panama and Peru. This formidable personality, a 
wealthy aristocrat of positive genius in war and statecraft, was descended 
from the old Spanish nobility. He was, however, a born rebel, achieving 
in his lifetime the title of liberator of half the Spanish-speaking part of 
the sub-continent. Bolivar may be compared with George Washington 
in his reputation on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Bolivia's history, since the death of her liberator in 1830, has been 
turbulent and distracted. There were revolutions as lately as 1943 and 
1946. The present Government is of the usual South American type, a 
centralized republicanism. Two-thirds of the inhabitants are Indians. The 
official religion is Catholic. But cultural standards are low. The country 
in general is one of the least developed in Latin America. Relations with 
Spain were interrupted during the popular rising of 1946, but are now 
officially normal. The country generally supports the Spanish case at 
meetings of the United Nations organization. There is, however, only so 
much real sympathy between the two nations as arises from theoretical 
religious and racial similarities. 

The small inland republic of Paraguay, sandwiched between, Brazil and 
the Argentine and really only owing its continued existence to the poli- 
tical rivalry, necessitating a balance of power, between these two domin- 
ant nations in South America, has been independent since 1811. 

It was always a rather poor country, despotically ruled, with a mainly 
Indian population. Stock-breeding is the only industry of importance. In 
1870 It was reduced to utter prostration by its defeat, after five years of 
war, by the combined forces of Brazil, the Argentine and Uruguay. 

Recovery was necessarily slow. Paraguay to-day, after a six months' 
civil war in 1947, is a Catholic republic with a strongly centralized ad- 
ministration, much under Argentine influence. It voted, in November 
1950, for cancellation of the 1946 resolution of the United Nations. Most 
of the population speak Guarani, the local Indian language, as well as 
Spanish. The country as a whole has not yet reached either political or 
cultural maturity. Its relations with Spain are of little significance. 

Uruguay is the smallest republic in Latin America. But it is one of the 
most important. Its population is the densest on the sub-continent. Its 
climate is healthy, its sheep and cattle famous, its education and social 
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services excellent, its culture of international repute. Montevideo, the 
seaport capital, one of the cleanest in the world, is a university city with 
a roll of over 10,000 undergraduates, 775,000 other inhabitants and a 
prosperous and vigorous cosmopolitan life of its own. 

The country was first settled by the Portuguese at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. It was not conquered by the Spaniards until more 
than a hundred years later. In 1814 it was annexed by the Argentine and 
a few years later by Brazil. In 1825 Uruguay revolted and in 1830 became 
an independent State. The present Constitution, drawn up in 1934 and 
modified in 1942, is of the normal South American type. Relations with 
Spain are officially similar to those maintained with the Argentine. But 
they are really less happy, for there is much liberalism* in Uruguay. 
Nevertheless, the two nations are generally considered together by Span- 
ish politicians. For Argentine influence is strong in the Uruguayan 
Government, on the whole a progressive and orderly one, supported by 
the powerful middle-class sentiment of the country. Uruguay is one more 
example of the political rule that Liberal constitutions suit geographically 
small nations best. 



79. Panama, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Venezuela 

THE isthmus of Panama was for long the chief channel of communica- 
tion between Spain and her South American colonies. It was here 
that the Pacific Ocean was first seen by European eyes, not those of 'stout 
Cortes' but of his predecessor in exploration, Vasco Nunez de Balboa, 
who still gives his name to the national monetary unit. 

Panama remained a province of Colombia until, after a series of un- 
successful revolts, dating from 1841, it eventually obtained formal inde- 
pendence in 1903, largely under the protection of the United States, 
which had been interested in the idea of a canal since 1849. Work had 
begun on this project in 1881. The first ocean steamer finally passed 
through the excavation the day before the outbreak of war between 
Britain and Germany in 1914. 

The present Spanish-speaking republic derives practically all its weight 
in world affairs from this feat of engineering, which has a zone of its own, 
governed by the United States, in the country. Political activities there- 
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fore take place under the magisterial eye of the Government at Wash- 
ington. 

Accordingly, the Spanish attitude to Panama is in general controlled by 
Spain's attitude to the States. It is also strongly conditioned by Panama's 
recognition, in 1946, of the exiled Spanish 'Government* in Mexico. 
But Panama made amends, in 1950, for this myopia by voting for the 
renewal of ambassadorial representation in Madrid. 

Colombia itself, with Panama, was governed by Spain from 1536 to 
1811, when the general revolutionary period began. In 1819 Bolivar 
established the Colombian republic, covering Venezuela and Ecuador as 
well as Panama. The two former countries withdrew in 1830. Colombia, 
after being called successively New Granada, the Granadine Confederation 
and the United States of Colombia, became known by its present name 
in 1886. 

About half the population is of mixed Spanish, negro and Indian blood. 
But the language, manners and even physical characteristics of old Spain 
have been preserved among the more prosperous social classes to a greater 
extent than anywhere else in Latin America. For the interior, at any rate, 
of the State for long lacked adequate communication with its neigh- 
bouring political units. Colombians, as a nation, are proud, averse from 
physical exertion and very conservative. The Government, though 
formally republican, is highly centralized. The Roman Catholic Church 
is politically influential and practically controls education though religious 
toleration is the theoretical rule. 

Spaniards and Colombians understand each other very well. The 
republic is one of those South American States which, after complying 
with the United Nations directive in 1946 for the withdrawal of ambassa- 
dors, opposed, at Lake Success in 1948, the decision to continue excluding 
Spain from the deliberations of the United Nations. Hispanidad has always 
existed in this part of Latin America. Its promotion, within due political 
limits, is welcomed by Colombia, which indeed feels itself almost as 
spiritually unique in the western hemisphere as Spain does in the eastern. 
It is, however, also true that Colombia, like Spain, is economically and 
militarily a relatively weak unit compared with her neighbours. 

Ecuador was conquered by the Incas of Peru in the fifteenth century. 
It was transferred to Pizarro when the latter took over Peru. Independence 
from Spain was achieved by a revolutionary war in 1824. The present 
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Constitution is a new one, dating from 1946. The country is very largely 
under United States influence. But, like the Argentine, Colombia and 
Cuba, it has supported the Spanish case at Lake Success. 

In Peru the five-hundred-year-old Inca civilization fell to Francisco 
Pizarro in the early sixteenth century. Independence of Spain was estab- 
lished, after some years of revolutionary fighting, in 1824. The Constitu- 
tion, dating from 1856 but frequently amended since, is of a rather less 
centralizing tendency than that of the average Latin American republic. 
The bulk of the population is Indian. But the governing and professional 
elements of it, about one-tenth of all the inhabitants, are mainly Spanish. 
Cultural standards are relatively high, rivalling to some extent those of 
the Argentine and Uruguay. Peruvian literature in particular is much 
esteemed abroad. The Roman Catholic Church is powerful and protected 
by the Government. 

Peru, the land of gold, was long the centre of Spanish power in South 
America. It is still regarded by Spain with a special interest, though gold 
has now given place to guano. Many of the internal problems of Peru 
are similar to Spain's, for instance, that of irrigation, with which science 
the Incas were as fully acquainted as the Moors when the latter first came 
to Spain. Peru is still a rich country. Trade, especially with the United 
States, flourishes. Hispanidad is energetically cultivated by metropolitan 
Spain in this area. Peru generally supports Spain at international meetings. 

Venezuela is officially a confederation on United States lines rather than 
a republic. Simon Bolivar was born in Caracas, the capital. He secured 
the independence of his country in 1821. As already stated, however, until 
1830 Venezuela remained part of the federal republic of Colombia. There- 
after the usual series of revolutions ensued, culminating in a prolonged 
dictatorship, that of Juan Vicente Gomez, from 1908 to 1935. His suc- 
cessors made various unsuccessful attempts to introduce more democratic 
forms of government. A military revolt, supported by intellectual re- 
formers, produced a new Constitution in 1946. It was overthrown in 1947 
by the Army. The legislatures were dissolved and the country is now to all 
intents and purposes a dictatorial^ ruled State on the Argentine model. 

Only 20 per cent of the population is white. The national illiteracy 
figure is estimated officially at 90 per cent. Venezuela's international im- 
portance arises solely from its oilfields. It is the world's second largest 
producer and largest exporter of oil. All the concessions are owned by 
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foreign companies, North American, Dutch and British. More than a 
third of the national revenue is obtained from the oil taxes. 

The relations of Spain with this turbulent country have long been 
indifferent. Matters were not improved in 1946 when Venezuela recog- 
nized the Spanish expatriates in Mexico. But for the last two years a more 
normal situation has been developing, owing to the establishment in 
Caracas of a form of government more sympathetic to Spain. Venezuela 
duly voted the Spanish way in November 1950. 

The spiritual solidarity with Central and South America which Spain 
seeks to promote by the Hispanldad policy does not, of course, exclude 
material considerations. But it is far less physically based than the often 
uneasy solidarity between Britain and the United States or the somewhat 
firmer bonds between Portugal and Brazil. 

Franco's idea of a Latin federation has been systematically discouraged 
by Spain's old enemy France. Until quite recently many American nations 
were also against the movement on grounds which had more to do with 
the general's political views than with Spaniards as such. Mexico, the 
home of Republican exiles, still frowns upon the conception, so long as 
the conqueror of her guests expounds it. 

But such objections should in theory, if all men were logicians, break 
down before the power and common sense of Hispanidad itself, regarded 
as racially natural and politically desirable. If there is to be a Western 
Christian Hoc against the infidel East of Europe, then surely Spain, Portu- 
gal and Britain, the discoverers and creators, between them, of the whole 
continent of America, should by the natural laws of history be at the 
bottom of it. 



80. Brazil 

BRAZIL is the only Portuguese-speaking State in South America. But 
it is the largest and richest political unit in the whole of the sub- 
continent. It brings the Portuguese type of Latin civilization to a position 
in which sixty million people throughout the world speak Portuguese as 
compared with a hundred million who speak Spanish. The policy of 
Spain towards Brazil, as well as towards Portugal itself, is largely condi- 
tioned by these important facts. 
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The full title of this great country, larger than the United States of 
North America and three times the size of the Argentine, is the 'Republic 
of the United States of Brazil*. Its population, about half of which is of 
European descent, is six times that of Portugal and nearly double that of 
Spain, forty-eight as compared with twenty-eight millions. The Brazilian 
rivers and forests are unequalled by those of any country in the world. 
The territory is still mostly undeveloped. But there is no doubt at all that 
it is destined to play an extremely important part in future world affairs. 
It has been estimated that if the entire republic were as thickly populated 
as the State of Rio de Janeiro the number of Brazilian citizens would be 
nearly equal to that of Chinese, about four hundred millions. 

Brazil was discovered and colonized by Portugal in the early sixteenth 
century. The colony, after repelling French and Dutch aggression, began 
to expand rapidly. In 1693 gold was discovered in the interior and a few 
years later diamonds. During the eighteenth century Pombal, the famous 
Portuguese prime minister, greatly developed the colony's resources. In 
1807 the- French invaded Portugal. The Portuguese regent fled to Rio de 
Janeiro and established his seat of government there. After his return to 
Portugal his son Pedro was proclaimed, in 1822, an emperor independent 
of the Portuguese Crown. 

The next emperor, Pedro II, ruled from 1840 to 1889. He was, as 
Oliveira Salazar is to-day, one of the few examples in history of the 
Platonic philosopher-king. Under his guidance the country was eco- 
nomically enriched, politically stabilized and culturally improved to an 
equality with most European nations. After his abdication, caused by a 
military revolt, a republican period ensued, during which the civilian 
presidents were a good deal more enlightened than the military ones. 

In the first European war Brazil declared for the Allies in 1917. In 1930 
a revolution broke out and republican government was suspended until 
1934. Further Constitutions were substituted in 1937 and 1946. 

All these events were always watched by Spaniards with close interest. 
They were particularly impressed by the then unprecedented step, in 
1807, of a European sovereign re-establishing his government beyond the 
Atlantic. In 1940 a British sovereign was also to consider acting in this 
way. Spaniards, in addition, followed attentively the remarkable and con- 
stantly renewed conflicts between widely supported Brazilian pacificism 
and the unpopular but resilient Brazilian militarists. 
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After 1822 the relations between Portugal and Brazil were also the 
object of continual study in Spain. It was noted that under Pedro II they 
were consistently cordial and that they were on the whole less so under 
the republican generals than tinder the republican lawyers. Connections 
were seen to have been and to remain rather closer than has ever been 
the case with Spain and her ex-colonies. 

Political changes in Portugal were often reflected in Brazil, as when, 
after Dr. Salazar's accession to authoritarian power in Lisbon, the Brazilian 
president closed, in 1937, his congress and abolished the hitherto recog- 
nized political parties. A certain political solidarity was also evident in 
foreign affairs. It resembled, on its much smaller scale, that of Britain and 
the United States rather than that of Spain and Spanish-speaking South 
America. Finally, Brazil was found to be somewhat less under United 
States influence than most of the rest of the western hemisphere. 

It has not been possible for Spain to learn many practical lessons, for 
her American policy, from the Portuguese-Brazilian analogy. The cir- 
cumstances in which independence was achieved were divergent. The 
Spanish-speaking Americans differ much more among themselves than 
do the Brazilians. Spain can do little more than extend to Brazil her 
aspirations for as close a connection as possible with the Portuguese people 
and include Brazil definitely in the Spanish programme of encouraging 
a Latin American bloc. 

Spiritually and culturally, as well as politically, the distinctions between 
Brazilians and Argentinians follow approximately the same lines as those 
between Portuguese and Spaniards, except that political and economic 
rivalry is more in evidence in South America than in the Iberian peninsula. 

As between the two major States in the sub-continent, the jealousies of 
the nineteenth century have mostly died down. No dispute is now likely 
to arise which cannot be settled by peaceful means. At the same time, 
though the Argentine is much the more comprehensively developed 
country economically and has the advantage of a considerable measure 
of British and United States capital and business organization, its potential 
wealth stands at a much lower figure than Brazil's. 

In the long run the latter nation is bound to catch up and eventually 
pass her rival. The Argentine therefore strains every economic nerve to 
keep her present lead and Brazil challenges her markets wherever possible. 

Spanish policy supports the Argentine in pursuance, for Spanish pur- 
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poses, of the respected standing, however temporarily shaken by indis- 
cretions, which this Spanish-speaking nation enjoys in the councils of the 
Western world. But Spaniards nevertheless also feel obliged to cultivate 
Brazil in the same interests of Latin solidarity. For Brazil will one day 
lead the whole bloc. Already she is militarily the strongest of the South 
American States, with a peace-footing army of 200,000 as compared with 
the Argentine's 42,000, while the Brazilian Air Force, with 800 aircraft, 
is easily the largest in the sub-continent. 

Spain no doubt wishes it were the other way round. But she has been 
used, ever since the middle of the seventeenth century, to finding herself 
on the weaker side. There is no question of her desiring to organize, some 
day, the Spanish-speaking against the Portuguese-speaking South Ameri- 
cans, either economically, politically or spiritually. The very contrary, 
that of the closest possible alliance, is her policy. 

Spaniards naturally feel more at home with the nations of Spanish 
descent and see more prospect of co-operation in those quarters, or most 
of them, than at Rio de Janeiro. But Spain carefully avoids any move 
which may seem to place any obstacle in the path of Brazil's steady rise 
to prominence. It seems preferable to Spain, after all, that an Iberian 
rather than a French or Italian outpost should be the most considerable 
representative of Latin culture in the West. Brazilian ideology may appear 
to Spaniards less ideal for the purpose than Spanish. But, for a nation of 
realists, there is no getting away from geography and statistics. If South 
America is ever to afford any sort of balance to North American power 
and opinions, it must eventually be the Brazilian, rather than the Argen- 
tine, type of -civilization which will contribute most to the leaven. This 
belief governs Spanish policy towards Brazil to-day. The policy is ren- 
dered comparatively easy by the generally benevolent attitude of the 
present Brazilian Government. 



X. CONCLUSIONS 



81 . Geographical 



GEOGRAPHY commands peninsular Spain to have the permanent in- 
ternal character of a circle whose centre is mainly administrative 
and agrarian and whose periphery is mainly commercial. 

Secondly, the necessary agricultural basis of all self-sufficient economy 
aspiring, as any modern nation must, to a high degree of industrialization^ 
is here heavily compromised by a very dry climate, a general poverty of 
soil and the consequent need for costly artificial measures of irrigation 
and fertilization. It is not the soil of Spain, but her mineral-bearing moun- 
tains that nature has provided as the country's most promising resource 
for the achievement of material progress. This resource has hardly yet 
been touched, as the average industrialized nation regards exploitation. 
Lack of the requisite capital, machinery and technique has so far kept this 
alluring door in Spain's castle only ajar. If it could be flung wide open, 
the nation would be among the richest, not among the poorest, of Europe. 

A less attractive aspect of the mountains of Spain is the barrier they 
form to an adequate development of communications. When the rapid 
Spanish rivers and extensive tracts of rocky desert are also taken into 
consideration, it will be appreciated that, in order to provide the land 
with a network of railways and roads even approximating to that of, say, 
France, a country of similar size and shape, an enormous capital outlay 
and a comprehensive symposium of civil engineers of genius would be 
required. 

The natural geographical divisions of the peninsula are striking in their 
exclusiveness. The green, heavily accidented terrain of the north, with its 
temperate Atlantic climate, dense population and high commercial and 
cultural standards, is almost isolated by the Cantabrian Mountains from 
the rocky tableland of Castile to the south and, by a spur of the Pyrenees 
and the wide plains of Aragon, from, the busy Mediterranean region of 
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Catalonia to the east. Castile in its turn is cut off from low-lying, half 
African Andalusia by the hills of the Sierra Morena. Valencia lives a life 
of its own in a fertile paradise bounded by highlands, deserts and the sea. 

All these regions have entirely different geographical characters, both 
of soil and of climate. Their isolation makes it difficult for them to help 
each other. It renders the coherent, integrated economy at which the 
present Government aims an arduous business. An invading or occupying 
force would be presented with endless problems if it endeavoured to 'live 
off the country'. 

On the other hand, few national territories are so favourably placed 
for receiving benefits from abroad. Madrid is almost at the dead centre 
of Mercator's Projection. Sea-borne trade, over the North Atlantic and 
the Mediterranean, passes Spain's doorstep. Spaniards share the western 
pool of the Mediterranean with France, Italy and North Africa. Spain 
looks easily north and west to the two great Anglo-Saxon Powers. From 
San Sebastian to Vigo on the north coasts and from Barcelona to Huelva 
on the eastern and southern shores a long line of well-placed seaports are, 
in geographical theory at least, able to handle a large volume of the 
world's commercial shipping. 

Again in theory, but with the emphatic support of geography, global 
air communications could find no more suitable junction, especially for 
those between North and South America and Europe. 

History, however, has hitherto been determined by the geographical 
factors of climate and fertility rather than by position in space. If Spain 
had been as favoured as, for example, France or even Italy in these two 
former respects, she would have had an influence at least as long and 
decisive as theirs upon the course of world events. 

But it is not, to-day, as certain as it used to be that a temperate air and 
a thriving husbandry, generally diffused over a large area, will eventually 
take that area to hegemony among the nations. The achievements of the 
applied sciences in the domains of health, manipulation of natural re- 
sources and transport may one day make Siberia the equal of the United 
States, Africa the mistress of Europe. Meanwhile, it is certainly true that 
a relatively dry and barren but minerally rich land like Spain, especially 
in view of her geographical situation, has less to fear, theoretically, than 
she had in the past from the inhospitalities of her native soil and type 
of atmosphere. 
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In practice the irony of history has decreed that the geographical centre 
of the world shall for the time being remain its economic rump, so far 
as Western civilization is concerned. Factors exist which are able to 
redress this anomalous balance to an extent which would steady a dan- 
gerous oscillation affecting countries far more necessary to global stability 
than Spain. The factors are in the hands of those countries. They are not 
used because the Spanish factor itself is a general subject of misconception. 



82. Psychological 



DON Alvarez, an amateur historian, once said to me: 'Take one portion 
of individualism, of the spirit of independence, courage, loyalty - 
this comes from our aboriginal forefathers, Celts and Iberians - then one 
portion of pride, of the sentiment of honour and respect for tradition - 
this is Roman - then a portion of religious sentiment, the respect for 
hierarchies and dignities, spiritual and physical - this is Gothic - then take 
a rather generous portion of fatalism, warlike spirit and passionate emotion 
- from the Arabs - mix and shake well, heat and serve. And there's your 
Spaniard/ 

The discredit attaching to racial theories in any extreme form to-day 
is well deserved if it leads people to suppose that tall, fair men are neces- 
sarily superior in every way to the short and dark or vice versa. But, 
despite the long centuries of miscegenation, a few fundamental traits of 
racial character do persist in some modern nations. It serves no purpose 
to speculate whether irritability is peculiarly Celtic or phlegm peculiarly 
Saxon. It is a fact that the majority of Irishmen are easily excitable and 
the majority of Englishmen difficult to rouse. Since the climates of Ireland 
and England are practically identical, the difference must be due to some 
other cause, in which, no doubt, the accidents of ancestral environment, 
breeding, migration and later history all played their part. 

In certain respects Spaniards to-day resemble their forefathers whom 
the Romans met. These respects must therefore be the fundamental ones 
with which all who deal with modern Spain must reckon. The first feature 
is individualism, that type of psychological tendency which is most op- 
posed to one very deep-rooted in most of the rest of humanity, the herd 
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instinct. Propaganda in. Spain, whether domestic or foreign, fails if it is 
directed to the latter and succeeds if it appeals to the former. 

The second characteristic, religious feeling of the profoundest, i.e. non- 
romantic, non-hysterical, kind, really arises from the first. The ordinary 
Spaniard, concerned primarily with himself, is led, since he prefers intui- 
tion to logic, to study his relation to superhuman power before he turns 
to the humanity of his fellow men. It may be that religion at this almost 
subliminal level makes more rapidly for genuine realism, the faculty of 
identifying accurately the essentials of an object of contemplation and 
judging their qualities in various relationships, than a rationalist outlook. 
At any rate, the Roman Catholic priesthood has long been noted, above 
all others, for its common sense and freedom from prejudice in its dealings 
with this world. Nearly all Spaniards show the same mental attitude as 
their spiritual mentors. This is the third trait, familiar to all open-minded 
observers who have explored Spain, from Scipio Africanus to Havelock 
Ellis. It may well turn out, in the end, to be the most effective of possible 
psychological defences against the threat of a break with traditional Euro- 
pean values. 

Individualism, Catholicism and realism are not very common virtues 
just now. Mass hysteria, intolerance and utopianism are much more the 
vogue. Those who exhibit them call them, when applied to themselves, 
by more flattering names. They accuse others, even Spaniards, of them 
under the original labels. It is, however, only necessary for the impartial 
student to watch the rivals in action in order to judge which is individual- 
ist, catholic and realist and which standardized, insular and sentimental. 

A majority of social philosophers in the West deplore the multiplication 
of these tendencies of our time. Some openly despair. Others call for what 
they style *a change of heart*. Few suppose that a change of brain alone, 
even if it could be arranged, would do the trick. But Spaniards have 
discovered from their unique history that almost any set of conditions can 
be made tolerable if you use your mind, not in evolving clever theories 
to improve matters, but in seeing things as they really are, no worse and 
no better. Such at least is usually the impression received from talking to 
almost any individual Spaniard who has reached maturity. 

But nations are notoriously more objectionable than the single persons 
composing them. The theory of identification with the State, which 
obsesses, apparently, the average Russian to-day and obsessed the average 
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German yesterday, can hardly, therefore, be recommended on ethical 
grounds. Even reformers must decline to identify themselves with the 
thing to be reformed. 

This mischievous but obstinately resilient theory is responsible also for 
the sweeping condemnations then made of the general behaviour of other 
countries and the consequent follies perpetrated by the censors in question. 
The "West to-day acts as if 'Spain' were an ignorant, bigoted old tyrant, 
intent upon darkness in her own part of the world and causing it else- 
where. 

It is desperately difficult for a non-party man to see the reason for this 
opinion. If he goes to Spain he does not find anything like darkness there. 
No doubt some people to-day are being kept in the dark, as they are in 
the United States, Britain and France, for reasons which commend them- 
selves to the home government but might not meet with the approval 
of outsiders. It is pretty certain, for instance, that Spaniards would not 
consider it decent to treat Spaniards as Englishmen treat Englishmen in 
some respects and that Englishmen take the same view of certain treat- 
ments meted out by Spaniards to Spaniards. But to admit this circum- 
stance does not logically justify the Western attitude. 

If it lasts indefinitely, the Atlantic Powers will lose a psychological 
factor of some value in any attempt at world regeneration. Potential 
dictators and militarists, ecclesiastical politicians, obscurantist superstition, 
love of tradition and a severe penal code, pride and prejudice, can be 
found in all nations. But in very few can be found that stern insistence 
upon personal dignity and privacy, that firm defence of the supra-terres- 
trial character of the moral imperative, that directness of worldly appre- 
hension, which constitute the bases both of ancient and of modern Spanish 
psychology. 

83. Administrative 

THE Spanish passion for order is not due to the suggestions of logic. 
The Spaniard, unlike the Frenchman, does not argue well. But he 
loves to draw up systems and schemes. All educated Spaniards are natural 
lawyers or rather priests. For they excel, not in the dexterous manipulation 
of an existing code so as to bring about a certain result, but in the prepara- 
tion of the legislation which is to bring a new code into existence. 
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Spanish history, with its perpetual dislocations, from the Moorish wars 
to the Second Republic, has constantly rendered such administrative 
readjustment necessary. A succession of economic, financial and parlia- 
mentary failures has led the modern Spaniard, as a realist, to prefer the 
substantial values of order and prosperity to the ideal mirages of liberty'. 
Some non-Spanish social philosophers have recently inclined to agree with 
him. There is a steady tendency to-day in the west of Europe to call the 
whole process of 'party government* in question. For this system is being 
gradually recognized, in some highly respected quarters, to be in practice 
simply a series of alternating party dictatorships, the worst type of govern- 
ment, in principle, that can be conceived. 

The organization of the Roman Catholic Church is a prime example of 
the kind of strictly hierarchical order the Spaniard, on the contrary, 
admires. So is that of traditional society, with its directive minds at the 
top, its executive instruments in the middle and its material foundations 
at the bottom. The Marxist argument that, since society could not exist 
without its nourishing base, this base should control both effective action 
and general policy, is to the Spaniard on a level with the affirmation that, 
since neither mind nor soul can be proved to exist without a body, both 
brain and heart must obey the demands of physical appetite. His contempt 
for such a reversal of the order he considers natural is so complete that, 
unlike the average 'democrat', he has no real fear of the enormous national 
body in the East which now maintains, in theory anyhow, this topsy-- 
turvy social structure. He believes that it carries within it the poisonous 
seeds of its own destruction. 

In Spain, therefore, administrative doctrine always tends to the authori- 
tarian type in the end. The sacrifice of so-called liberty, a conception the 
nature of which is, in any case, the subject of evidently interminable dis- 
pute, seems to the Spaniard a trifling price to pay for strong rulers, whether 
kings, dictators or oligarchs. He is the better able to regard such a situation 
with complacency for the very reason that he is such a passionately deter- 
mined egotist himself. No public encroachment on his freedom of social 
action can affect his integral inner independence. It is also important to 
remember that those responsible for such encroachment, being Spaniards 
themselves, tend to draw the line much sooner, to interpret the theory 
of despotic rule more elastically, than the foreign Bumbles and Dogberrys. 

Tyranny and oppression in the name of a political idea which he instinc- 
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tively rejects might break a Spaniard as it has broken Germans and would, 
such is the odious efficiency of the modem technique of aggression on 
individuals, break an average member of any nation on earth. But a 
Spaniard would never yield his separate personality, as so many Europeans 
regularly do, to the impersonal restrictions applied by a government 
whose principles, at any rate, he accepts. 

This attitude is the very reverse of the genius for compromise which 
distinguishes, for instance, British politics. An Englishman will endure 
interference because he can persuade himself that the interference is only 
apparent, that it is socially necessary if liberty is to be given its highest 
significance. A Spaniard, immediately the pressure is applied, removes his 
private essence altogether from its operation. He therefore yields as fully 
to it, externally, as a bull fighter yields to the charge of his far more 
powerful antagonist, while reserving his inward intention not to be de- 
feated by it. The mild subterfuges by which even British citizens to-day 
evade the more blatant of their Government's incursions would seem 
perfectly normal to a Spaniard who regards, for example, his rigidly 
organized black market as an absolutely natural form of economic frame- 
work in the prevailing circumstances. 

With this basic mentality Spain is able to affirm, quite sincerely, that 
her present Constitution is democratic in the sense that it allows a man 
to think and feel, if not to speak or write, exactly what he pleases. No 
Spanish Constitution, in fact, could do anything else, Spanish psychology 
being what it is. Secondly, the instinctive respect of one Spanish egotist 
for another's egotism seems to a Spaniard far more democratic than the 
principle of the oppression of the rich by the poor, which he regards 
merely as the deliberate dissipation of wealth which would serve its pur- 
pose better if it were concentrated. 

It is, of course, difficult for Frenchmen or Anglo-Saxons to agree to 
Spanish or Russian diversions with their favourite word. Perhaps it is not 
worth while for them to make the effort. Perhaps it is rather improper 
for Spaniards or Russians to ask them to do so. It is probably better, if 
the Atlantic countries are to understand the typical administrative outlook 
of Spaniards at any rate, to imagine it as corresponding almost exactly 
with the ideal of modern regimental discipline, where the recruit has an 
ascending order of hierarchs above him, from senior private to colonel, 
and must obey them all implicitly in his outward actions, whether on or 
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off duty, while at the same time he is expected to develop a pride, dignity 
and personality of his own, and for this purpose is as carefully nursed as 
drilled by his superiors. 

Old soldiers grumble, perhaps, more than any other professional people. 
But there are few of them who ever wish to be anything else. Such is 
and always has been the characteristic administrative mood of Spain. 



84. Economic 

THE physical resources of Spain are primarily mineral. Yet Spain is 
primarily an agricultural and pastoral country. This paradox is re- 
solved by the reflection that industrialization is an essential preliminary 
to the full exploitation of mineral resources, but merely a desirable asset 
to agrarian pursuits. The industrialization of Spain is not yet anything like 
equal to that of even the least industrialized countries of western Europe. 
Nor is its progress likely to be rapid while the present ostracism of the 
Spanish Government, a reasonably stable if necessarily impermanent one, 
subsists. 

The economic picture is more promising on the immaterial and organ- 
izational side. The Spanish workman or employee is a serious person. 
While very insistent upon his personal dignity, he is typically free from 
the cynicism, class feeling and simple greed of his opposite number in 
other Western countries. The brief outburst of class war in 1931-36 was 
inspired by foreigners. There has never been a self-conscious proletariat 
in Spain. 

In all her incessant and prolonged civil wars there has never been one 
where the issue was simply between labour and capital. A natural sobriety 
and respect for established order restrains the economically lowest stratum 
of Spanish society from organized attack upon, much less deliberate black- 
mail of, the country at large. There will be no serious labour trouble? in 
Spain, especially under the existing rigorously syndicated regime, unless 
they are fomented from abroad. 

The syndicates are making the Spanish employer a more responsible 
person than he used to be. Spaniards were always keen craftsmen, loving 
their work for its own sake rather than regarding it as a boring necessity 
or as a weapon of social assault. This feeling is now rising into the pro- 
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fessional levels of society, with improved effects upon performance. Execu- 
tives are working with more concentration. But the commercial ambition 
which has given, for example, to North America generation after genera- 
tion of brilliant business men, is largely absent in Spain. 

The modern Spanish manufacturer, merchant, even banker, resembles, 
perhaps, rather the English Quaker industrialists of the early nineteenth 
century, with their special standards of integrity and consideration for 
their employees, their caution, austerity and interest in matters outside 
trade, than those 'smart', ruthless, reckless and coarsely flamboyant 
personages so conspicuous on the economic stage of later times. The 
comparison must not, of course, be pressed to superficial characteristics. 
Spaniards are Latin Catholics, not Nordic Nonconformists. Their faces 
are shorter and their tongues, more lively. But a certain fundamental 
similarity remains. 

Spanish economic activity to-day is officially directed. Its object is to 
increase the wealth of the State rather than to make private fortunes. The 
expansion and modernization of home industry, first for self-sufficiency 
and secondly, or in an order almost parallel with the first, for export, are 
the machinery by which the Government hopes to achieve this aim. 

It can be argued that the prime requirement of every nation, under 
present conditions, is to be a factory rather than a school for politicians, 
a military nursery or even a centre of more disinterested learning. How- 
ever that may be, Spain at large is convinced that such must be her destiny 
for a long time to come. She is not powerful enough to think of develop- 
ing a policy more positive than pressure for recognition. Her military 
character is already sufficiently emphasized in temperament if not in equip- 
ment. She believes that her specific and peculiar culture can safely remain 
in the hands of a Catholicism more alert than foreigners often realize. 
But she is painfully conscious of her lack of thorough industrial organiza- 
tion. This is the basis of her economic programme to-day. 

The organization desired is in Spanish eyes very largely a substitution 
of ideals derived from the left, rather than the right, wing of political 
thought. The importance of the contentment of the majority of the 
population, which is employed, not employing, is a first principle. State 
control is a second. But the second is to regulate the first not, as under 
British Socialism, by increasing wages until an irresponsible trade union- 
ism is the decisive power in the community. Nor is the State, as under 
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American competitive conditions, to hold out an absolute prospect of 
millionairedom to every shoeblack. Spanish State regulation is taking the 
third alternative of turning the nation into a series of interconnected and 
interdependent trading departments, with a certain degree only of flexi- 
bility within a rigid framework, so that every individual in the Spanish 
'factory' may have a public function and a public name, while retaining 
that inviolable privacy which no tyranny, whether of right or left, can 
ever invade in Spain. 

Such is the ideal of the Spanish economic system of syndicates. Under 
it, for better or for worse, Spanish economy will continue to operate 
while the existing Government lasts. The system cannot perform miracles. 
It has not raised and will not raise Spain to economic prosperity while the 
international boycott continues. But it has probably prevented the utter 
economic ruin, in the cold shadow of the displeasure of West and East 
alike, of this unlucky and inoffensive, even potentially helpful, but un- 
popular and relentlessly persecuted land. 



8$. Financial 

SPAIN can be considered to be solvent, but only just. The financial 
disasters of the last civil war were not retrieved to any substantial 
extent by the profits of neutrality in 1939-45. Since then the ferocious 
hostility of the European East and the frigidity of the West have danger- 
ously diminished the prospects of regaining even the modest and pre- 
carious livelihood earned under Primo de Rivera during the second 
decade of the present century. 

A chronic shortage of capital still prevails. This lack of money is due 
to "the steady impoverishment of the country under the eighteenth- 
century Bourbons, the catastrophic Carlist and American wars that 
followed, the desire of France and Britain, the two chief Mediterranean 
Powers, to keep a potential rival weak, the quarrel between Rivera, the 
only man who ever looked like putting Spain on her legs again, and 
Alfonso XIII, the only man who, the nation had determined, should not 
do it, the wild experiments of the Second Republic and finally the 
terrible wastage, accompanied by deliberate plunder on a vast scale, of 
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1936-39. Spain has never recovered, financially, from all these historical 
lacerations. 

It is certain that bankruptcy would have supervened if a stiff, even, to 
an outsider, brutal discipline had not been imposed on Spanish society 
as a whole by the Nationalist Government. There was nothing else for it. 
The country was not rich enough to survive those strikes which, in Spain, 
turn so quickly to armed rebellion. Something like martial law was intro- 
duced to prevent them. Spaniards still have not the choice when, how 
and where to work. They have all got to work constantly, work hard and 
work wherever and at whatever they are told by their Government to 
work. They all understand that the reason for this compulsion is not 
capitalistic tyranny, imperialism or any such selfish motive. It is sheer 
financial necessity. 

Standards of living for the majority of Spaniards remain low. There 
are no beggars to speak of, as there were even under the Second Republic. 
But few people in Spain have enough money to enable them to exist at 
a reasonable level of enjoyment, as enjoyment is understood in the Atlantic 
countries, and most of them are overworked. 

They shrug their shoulders and damn, not so much their Government, 
even inwardly, as the outside world. They can understand reluctance to 
lend money to or even do business with a poor man. They realize that 
other nations, and particularly highly industrialized nations, have seldom 
been distinguished for the generosity and charity which Catholic Spain 
has so often exercised to these very countries in the past, with so little 
reward and not infrequently, as in the case of the Treaty of Westphalia, 
which ended Spanish championship of the cause of the old religion in 
Germany, with more kicks than halfpence. 

What they cannot understand is that a poor man should be refused his 
chance in the world because he has acted in accordance with his own 
conscience, which happens to be of the unfashionable kind, instead of 
taking his orders from the leaders of the mode. Non-Spanish business 
men know very well that it is fatal to try and pull against the stream of 
demand. But even they do not always recognize the direction of the 
current in time. Spaniards are not, as a nation, very acute commercially. 
But they are very sure of themselves in other directions and very obstinate 
in their convictions. They are ready to admit these deficiencies, but not 
to agree that they are criminal. 
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So far as finance is concerned, then, the position is that Spain is barely 
paying her way. She has been able to conclude advantageous trading 
agreements with certain countries, notably an important one with the 
Argentine in 1948. She has quite recently obtained certain credits and 
certain promises of further loans from the United States. But she is still 
excluded by the United Nations from any large-scale participation in 
the ordinary business of international credit operations. So long as this 
situation lasts the collaboration of Spain in European recovery will be 
blocked. For under such conditions her industrial strength can only grow 
piecemeal and will therefore have to be applied, until it can make great 
strides, solely to her own rehabilitation. 



86. Military 

THE backbone of Spain's belligerent potential is her standing peninsular 
and Moroccan Army of twenty-five divisions. The Spanish Navy 
and Air Force hardly count by modern standards of computation. Full 
mobilization would increase the figure of soldiers to some 16 per cent of 
the whole population; in other words, some four and a half millions. 

A war-time Spain could be organized almost overnight into a nation- 
wide offensive and defensive force. For the military character of the people 
and the military structure of society and police would be ready-made for 
such a development. There would exist, then, a national army of natural 
guerrilleros, most of them well trained in that sort of combat, though few 
would have experience of modern warfare. This citizen army would be 
grouped round a large professional nucleus, including veterans of 1936- 
39. Consequently, so far as numbers and spirit may go, Spain would 
compare more than favourably with modern France, where military 
recovery from 1940-44 has by no means kept pace with commercial 
resurgence. 

It seems improbable that France tcnday could alone put up any serious 
resistance to armed Communist invasion. The first check would be more 
likely to come at the Pyrenees than at the Marne. The Spanish Embassy 
in Washington declared in 1950 that Spain would be ready to co-operate 
with non-Communist nations against aggression. He did not necessarily 
mean that Spanish armies would, even if called for, advance across the 
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national frontiers. It is not, in any case, man-power, but equipment, 
that is the primary need in west Europe to-day. General Eisenhower 
now has some twenty-four divisions of various nationalities ready 
there. In the event of war he could increase them fairly rapidly 
to seventy. Moreover, to restrict Spanish troops to Spain would, to a great 
extent, silence the objections of west European trade unionists to their 
employment. 

United States military experts are in consultation with their Spanish 
opposite numbers regarding fortification of the Pyrenees and other de- 
fensive measures. This is a step in the right direction. But it cannot be 
too strongly emphasized that, as every senior officer knows, it is no good 
arming Spain if her transport and industrial capacity are not reinforced 
at the same time. A Pyrenees front to-morrow would mean the plastering 
of Bilbao and Barcelona with guided missiles the day after. 

The most reasonable purely military aim for the Atlantic countries in 
this connection would be a Spain with modernized communications and 
plant, as well as such weapons as would enable her to act operationally 
as nothing more than a reliable base and defence outpost. But it has, to 
be sure, been soberly estimated that the accomplishment of such a purpose 
would take about four years and cost some two hundred and fifty million 
pounds. Spanish realism is fully on the alert in this matter. 

But Spanish policy, in any future war not on Spanish soil, will be firm 
neutrality unless and until Spain is armed and industrially equipped by 
any Power requiring her assistance. It is not necessary to add that over- 
tures would neither be made by nor accepted from the east of Europe. 

A strategic plan for Europe can only mean to-day one for defence 
against Russia, primarily by land. Such a scheme may be based either on 
the precarious and dubiously adequate ground of simple economic and 
political unity in western Europe alone or, secondly, upon an African 
hinterland or again upon an American alliance. Spanish co-operation 
would be of great assistance in both the last two eventualities. 

For it now seems clear that in any future war mobile spearheads, not 
massive waves, will be the hostile attacking force. This type of invasion, 
it may be plausibly argued, can be countered at least as well by limited 
numbers of equally mobile divisions, to which Spain could well contri- 
bute, as by bombing, in which her participation, owing to the weakness 
of her Air Force, would be almost negligible. 
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A responsible school of strategists to-day, including a strong group of 
professional soldiers in the United States, maintains that Spanish territory 
itself is an essential element in Atlantic defence. They consider therefore 
that it should be fortified as the last bastion of freedom', just as the 
English Channel was in 1940-45. The execution of this project would 
necessitate foreign aid, both economic and military, to Spain. If it were 
carried out, Communism, it is said, could be held at the Pyrenees and a 
counter-offensive prepared in the secure land to the south. These con- 
siderations were undoubtedly conducive to the vote for a loan of a hun- 
dred million dollars by the United States to Spain in 1950. 

If the determined opposition of Soviet Union delegates and their satel- 
lites to the Spanish claims advanced at meetings of the United Nations 
means anything more than ideological disagreement, it appears that Russia 
heartily agrees with the Western strategists just mentioned. If theEuropean 
East does in fact concur with these gentlemen that Spain is the hard core 
of Europe, it would be natural for the East to help the West in keeping 
it on the verge of ruin. 

However that may be and however much doubt there may be in the 
minds of other military experts as to the ultimate value of such a strategic 
plan, one point in the programme is of obviously vital interest. A mili- 
tarily weak Spain is clearly a much greater danger to the United Nations 
than a militarily strong Spain. Spain cannot arm herself. Therefore the 
United Nations should arm her. 

If no decision is ever taken, it will be difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that the United Nations do not believe in any aggressive designs, by the 
Soviet Union at all. Such a lack of political realism among professed 
politicians appears barely conceivable and almost excuses the absurd sus- 
picion that they are in league with the enemy. 

But this peculiar myopia is unfortunately by no means unprecedented 
in political assemblies. In those strangely assorted aviaries the ostrich is 
one of the commonest of birds. If he continues to control Atlantic policy, 
the organization of the United Nations will in effect become a sub- 
committee of the Soviet Union. 

For even the least crass of the arguments against arming Spain to-day 
have little substance. It is often urged, for instance, that such a step would 
'demoralize' France by making her think that the West would then be 
showing signs of 'desperation' by concentrating on a last line of defence. 
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But this opinion equates a great military nation with a nervous old 
spinster on fire-watching duty who is told that if she cannot work the 
fire extinguisher singlehanded her neighbour will come to her aid. If 
France were really in such poor moral shape she would be hardly worth 
saving. But, of course, there is no foundation for this malicious supposi- 
tion. It is a thoroughly disingenuous and specious one. 

A second view deprecates the economic assistance to Spain which must 
be a condition of the strengthening of her military potential, because such 
help would postpone the economic collapse which might otherwise lead 
to a change of government in that unhappy country. 

Such an attitude is not only the very essence of vindictive ferocity but 
tantamount to the utterly absurd and unwarrantable assumption that the 
whole "Western world is more afraid of Franco than of Stalin and would 
be ready to afflict all Spain with starvation, horror and massacre if only 
the man who has kept all three at bay for twelve years can be got rid of. 

Others blandly contend that no reinforcements from other nations are 
required to defend Christianity. 

Even if such statements were not so obviously at variance with the 
facts, it would scarcely be an exaggeration to retort that every major 
disaster to the cause of civilization has been due to underestimation of the 
power of its enemies. 

The final and most plausible objection is that the Atlantic trade unions 
would, if Spain "were armed by the West, sabotage Western defence. 
One wishes that such behaviour could be considered incredible. Unfor- 
tunately, experience has proved that it is only too possible. But conduct 
of this kind could only proceed from ignorance. 

If Western Governments could be prevailed upon, as part of their mea- 
sures for resisting the East, to tell their voters the truth and provide them 
with the easily accessible evidence, the danger would at any rate be 
lessened. In any case, the fear of it, if allowed to subsist, will certainly 
have a worse effect on the world's future than if it were defied. 

On the assumption that the opposite view is ever taken by the West 
and overtures are made by it to Spain in the right spirit, i.e. appealing 
to Spaniards mainly on religious and cultural grounds, without any ad- 
mixture of purely political propaganda, such overtures might be accepted, 
even now, on conditions. These terms would be likely to include an 
allowance of a certain period for the reception of and training in modern 
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armaments before an actual declaration of war is made. They would prob- 
ably also contain a stipulation that Spanish forces should not be compul- 
sorily employed a certain distance beyond the national frontiers, including 
Morocco, where Spain could count on loyal native troops to the number 
of about 150,000, indifferently armed, however, compared with those 
across the border. 

It is likely that all proposed operations would have to be understood 
to bear the colour of a defence of Spanish territory before they could be 
agreed by the Spanish Government. The utmost tact would certainly 
have to be exercised by foreign commanders in Spain, who would not 
have an easy task. 

They would encounter the formidable Spanish xenophobia, which 
made Spanish streets unsafe for Frenchmen for fifty years after 1808 and 
which is to-day none the less stubborn under the memory of mistaken 
Atlantic policies in the recent past. 

Liberal Europe and America, in the military connection as in all others, 
would do well to remember that, despite the Second Republic, there 
never was a real Liberal Spain and, pace the intellectual expatriates, there 
never will be. Modern materialism, however imposing, does not interest 
the Spanish mind. 'Eternal' values do. But they run counter, as even the 
soberer Liberals aclmit, to business ideals. 

It is not that the Spaniard does not long to be up-to-date. He does, but 
less in order to make money than, as Menendez Pelayo used to say, to 
'express the essential in original terms', to pay thus his duty to God, who 
may be presumed to be more up-to-date than any tycoon. The father of 
Spanish revolutionary nationalism characteristically ends his patriotic 
apostrophe with the purely religious invocation: 'Spain, evangelizer of 
half the world, hammer of heretics, light of the Council of Trent, sword 
of Rome, cradle of St. Ignatius !* 

If this is the essential Spain, it seems rather superficial for foreigners to 
talk of Right and Left. 

Accordingly, exhibitions of condescension or self-righteousness would 
be fatal to the success of co-operation with Spain in war. It would always 
have to be remembered that Spaniards do not share the political ideals 
of America or north-west Europe, that Spaniards have been preached at 
and cold-shouldered for years for not doing so, and that Spaniards do not 
believe that 'heathen hordes* will wish to cross the Pyrenees until they 
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have thoroughly subjugated the whole of Europe and are at peace with 
the rest of the world, which hardly seems a probable eventuality. 

Spanish war-time policy, then, would normally be to remain neutral, 
watch the French frontier and only fight if invaded. A more positive line 
could only be the result of most careful and practical nursing for a con- 
siderable period beforehand. Spain is driven to this attitude primarily by 
her shortages in quantity and quality of modern equipment. If these 
shortages were made good a different view might be taken of international 
quarrels, though the pacificism induced by the dreadful experiences of 
1936-39 must always be taken into account. 

But once armed and trained in contemporary methods of making war 
and convinced that Christianity and human decency, as generally under- 
stood in Europe, were really at stake and not merely the excuse for a new 
'Atlantis', Spain would fight skilfully, loyally and to the death. She has 
never hesitated at sacrifices, least of all for her Church. She has all the old 
military virtues. The population is used to war and will obey any leader, 
even a foreigner, if he proves first that he knows what he is about, has 
the capacity to accomplish it and has not come to lecture but to fight. 



87. International 

A STRONG and well-disposed Spain would certainly be the key to the 
consolidation of the West, would powerfully contribute to the 
defence of the Atlantic Ocean and would facilitate a potential alliance of 
America with Africa. 

Such a Spain could hold and develop Gibraltar, the nerve-centre of 
half the British Commonwealth, more effectively, i.e. with less European 
opposition, than the British could. Access to Malta from the west would 
be clarified. Spanish relations with Portugal would be drawn so close as 
to be welded, for practical purposes, into a federation, to the manifest 
advantage of the peninsula. Spain could influence South America in the 
direction of solidarity with North America. She could quite possibly 
bring about such a closely knit 'Atlantis' as could easily absorb France 
and Africa. In short, the adherence of a strong Spain to the Atlantic bloc 
would do more than that of any other country to put a corner-stone to 
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any structure designed to ensure the permanent survival and florescence 
of Christian culture. 

Such prospects are to-day so far from realization as to seem almost 
chimerical. The obstacles are all interwoven with the guiding spirit of 
general Western policy, which positively distrusts Spain on historical, 
constitutional and psychological grounds and negatively despises her eco- 
nomic and military weakness. The positive attitude is the outcome of 
lack of imagination, in this context the ability to put oneself in the other 
fellow's place, of unfamiliarity with or sheer ignorance of the bases of 
Mediterranean civilization and of common insular prejudice. 

The negative judgment is the more realistic. It is one which Spaniards 
can easily appreciate. Its existence, however, depends upon that of the 
positive factors. If Spain were trusted she would be strong. 

To distrust her and so to encourage those who are working for yet 
another political revolution in Spain is to create a danger spot in this 
strategic area which could easily inflame a third global war. Franco is the 
only man in Europe who prophesied the present situation as long ago as 
1936. His hostility to Communism preceded that of the United States 
and far exceeds similar attitudes in all other countries. 

It is, no doubt, an elementary political error to suppose that any nation 
can be trusted to be permanently loyal, in a general sort of way, to any 
other, even in the face of such terrible military and psychological danger 
to Christian civilization as exists to-day. But any nation can be trusted to 
carry out an international agreement if it can be convinced that its political 
interests demand such compliance. 

Spain is already convinced that her political interests lie in the 
Western world. She would carry out agreements with that world if they 
did not commit her beyond her strength.. The risk of self-immolation is 
too high a price to pay, in politics at any rate, for a new friendship unless 
that friendship, duly tested, has already reached a point which justifies 
the gamble. 

The case is not, of course, so clear-cut as it appears in general terms. 
Otherwise the international future of Spain would be dark indeed; hope- 
less, in fact. There are signs that the most powerful Anglo-Saxon Power, 
at least* is modifying or getting ready to modify the policy of ostracism. 
The prestige of the ill-managed United Nations Organization is at a low 
ebb, Russian imperialism is plainer than it was. 
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On the other hand, Britain lags behind the United States in her slow 
awakening to political realities. The British Government, as the attitudes 
of its chief representatives, as recently, at any rate, as 1951, alternately 
snappish and, by a kind of inverted snobbery, Pharisaical, show very 
clearly, is opposed in political principle to that of Spain. Spanish hopes 
for a tolerable future must therefore rely on the proved generosity and 
open-mindedness of the United States Government rather than on the 
timid and obstinate parochialism of the British. 

There is on the Spanish side, as there has always been, even after so 
much ignorant hostility and abuse, the typical Spanish readiness to make 
allowances for foreigners, if not for misguided natives. In South America 
the Argentine at any rate is moving towards a closer co-operation with 
Spain. It may be that the logic of history will not permit an anomalous 
situation to last much longer, in which one large European country, 
weakened but advancing, remains wholly outside the two main camps 
which divide the world. 

From the Western point of view the original pretext for this isolation, 
the opinion, namely, that Nationalist Spain, being an outcrop of dead 
National Socialist Germany and dead Fascist Italy, is an anachronism 
which, since it does not seem worth while simply to knock it on the 
head, must be allowed to die of its own inanition, has probably now 
been abandoned in responsible quarters. 

It has, unfortunately, not yet been abandoned among the less respon- 
sible, who keep the responsible in office. Atlantic Governments show little 
sign, at present, of attempting to enlighten their electorates on the question 
of the 'Spanish problem*. There are grounds, therefore, for supposing 
that Government majorities in these countries are simply doing what they 
so persistently accuse Spain of doing, viz. deliberately keeping their 
peoples in the dark in order to retain personal power. 

Such political cynicism is far more dangerous to civilization now than 
when Machiavelli recommended it. He wrote for petty princes. The 
decisions of Western Governments to-day affect the destinies of hundreds 
of millions of people. To allow such decisions to depend upon the catch- 
words and slogans that inflame ignorant prejudice among the huge popu- 
lations of contemporary nations is to deprive 'democracy' of any possible 
meaning it can have as a serious political theory. 

Vote-catching, taken to its logical conclusion, has caused modern Russia 
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to resemble ancient Egypt. Present-day electorates are heading for the 
intellectual level of those bands of armed retainers which founded the 
long-forgotten empires of the past. Until the general run of representatives 
of nations show more concern for international concord among countries 
not yet lost to the condottieri and less for the success of private careers built 
upon the flattery of unedifying passions, there will remain and grow, not 
merely a 'Spanish', but also an 'Atlantic' problem. 

It is obvious enough to a non-party man that the view of life in modern 
Spain taken by the Left- Wing but non-Communist voters of the West 
does not correspond with the facts of life in modern Spain. Yet no sudden 
volte-face can be expected. Such rooted ideas, hardened in the crucible of 
war, remain operative long after they have lost their rationality. A 
modern Government is a complex affair, containing, apart from the cynics, 
many diverse elements, some wise, some foolish and some, perhaps the 
most dangerous, neither the one nor the other, but merely short-sighted. 

Of such bold and concrete measures as the resumption of normal 
diplomatic relations, the invitation of Spain to the international confer- 
ences being held on her doorstep or the restitution of Gibraltar, the first 
has now at last, since November 1950, been taken. The second, under 
United States pressure, against British and French opposition, seems likely 
within a year or so. The third does not yet seem practical politics. It would 
certainly have an electrifying effect upon the Spanish view of Britain, 
quite probably substituting unlimited admiration for puzzled dislike. But 
the difficult question of Gibraltar may still be one for legitimate contro- 
versy. 

Spanish representation in world economic consultations, however, 
would certainly have to precede any building of this strategically and 
spiritually important country into the fabric of future Christian culture. 
It has been argued that if this step were taken Spaniards would arrogantly 
conclude that the Atlantic countries did not intend to defend Germany 
and France at all and were dependent upon Spanish good will alone; and 
that consequently poverty-stricken Spain would then start ordering her 
new friends about. Perhaps it will now be clear to the reader that such a 
puerile supposition needs no refutation. It is true that Spain is not and 
never will be a 'democratic' country. But what this consideration has to 
do with an exchange of views with her on practical military and economic 
questions is far from clear to the present writer. 
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There is only one unquestionable major issue in global politics to-day. 
Is the world to live in accordance with the precepts of God or of Karl 
Marx, of west Europe or of east Europe, of Christianity or of Com- 
munism? The matter will not be decided by reason but by force, physical 
and spiritual. If the West really feels itself stronger in both respects than 
the East at the present moment, it had better defy its rival by adding the 
natural Spanish corner-stone to its castle, rather than, as Dr. Salazar 
observed in 1950, 'rush about the globe like a fire brigade, extinguishing 
conflagrations started by Russia', or rather than wait until the obviously 
increasing strength of the East renders both gestures futile as well as 
dangerous. 

The prevalent policy of refusing to incorporate this essential piece of 
building material into the Atlantic fortress can only be read by Russia 
in two ways, both to her advantage. It may be a sign, to her, of supreme 
confidence, of a belief in such strength as can afford to dispense with key- 
stones. The Soviet Union has already many proofs, especially in the Far 
East, that such a belief is utterly illusory. The Kremlin will be only too 
pleased if the Atlantic coalition continues to despise Russian power in this 
way until the last fatal moment. 

The second way in which the present international position of Spain 
can be interpreted by Russia is even more heartening to her. It may be 
a sign of fear, of the dread that a reversal of policy towards Spain would 
lead to a general assault from all quarters, inside and out, upon the Chris- 
tian citadel which it could not hope to repel. In that case the policy of the 
Soviet Union would inevitably be to precipitate the attack. The dema- 
gogues and their more or less innocent dupes, all over the world, would 
then find it too late to change their minds. 

Such seems to be the present importance of the Spanish factor in world 
affairs. The picture can only appear overdrawn if the spectator is already 
convinced that the great Spanish nation has no more significance morally 
or strategically in the West than it has economically or as a military 
Power. History and contemporary experience are against such a view. 
These studies have always been neglected by politicians in the past. The 
existing global crisis offers perhaps the last chance men will ever have of 
profiting by such lessons. 
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